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TO FELICIA SINGING. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Sue sat where sunset shadows fell, 
And sunset rays, a miracle 

Of palest blue and rose and amber, 
Touched her and folded in their spell. 


Her golden head against the sky 
Was traced and outlined tenderly, 

And, lily-soft in the soft jate sunshine, 
Her fair face blossomed to my eye. 


She sang of Love with tuneful breath, 

Of sorrow, sweet as aught Love saith ; 
Of noble pain, immortal longing, 

And hope which stronger is than Death. 


And every word and every tone 
Seemed born of something all my own. 

*T was I who sang; ’twas I who suffered ; 
Mine was the joyance, mine the moan. 


Each lovely, vibrant, rapturous strain, 
Fulfilled my passion and my pain. 

I was the instrument she played on ; 
I was her prelude and refrain. 


And, as dim echoes float and play 

Through forests at the close of day, 
Farther and farther, breathed mysterious 

From glades and copses far away, 


So echoed through my heart her song, 
Deeper and deeper borne along, 

Waking to life half-unsuspected 
Grievings and hopes and yearnings strong. 


Ah! Life and heart may weary be, 
And youth may fail, and love may flee ; 
But when I hear her, see her singing, 
The world grows beautiful to me. 
Newpoakr, R. I. 


SUNSET IN HEAVEN! 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 








“ There shall be no night there.”— Kev. 





Tuey tell me Time shall be no more 
In that glad world toward which we stray ; 
That on that bright and sealess shore 
There comes nor night nor day ; 


That creeping hours no more shall fling 
The changing glow that paints the west, 

Nor flushing clouds grow bright, nor bring 
The quietude of rest. 


No evening breeze shall gently breathe 
O’er leagues of sea, or shingly beach ; 

Nor purple banks at sunset wreathe 
The Ocean’s utmost reach. 


No rising moon shall mark its way 

To shine o’er tremulous tides, that leave 
The glamour of the passing day 

Wed to its dewy eve. 


O, Eve! Sweet Eve! Earth’s happiest hour! 
Say, need we fear her loas in Heaven? 
The hour of prayer, the dew, the flower, 
In ten-fold sweetness given? 


Why, viewless, should the glorious skies 
In constellations shine afar? 
Should we not raise ungrateful eyes 
To Heaven without a star? 


And shall those myriad burning domes— 
The mystic signs that rule the night— 

No longer shine o’er heavenly homes, 
O’er mansions fair and bright? 


Are they not ours, O, Lord? and set 
So fair,.so grand by thy great will, 
That, circling round God’s Day-Star, yet 
The glad night greets us still? 


Shall never fisher sail the sea 
When all the dusk is soft and fair? 
Dear Lord! thou lovedst Galilee, 
And all its fishers there ! 








Shall never flowers the shadows seek, 
The freshening dew of twilight’s hour? 

Thon lovedst the lily and didst speak 
The splendor of its flower ! 


To me a Heaven of changeless light 
I cannot, cannot comprehend ; 

I should so miss the blessed night 
In days without an end! 


Give me the twilight’s tender glow, 
The pulsing heavens that shine afar, 

The lights that gleam above, below, 
The glow-worm and the star! 


The perfumed calm at daylight’s close, 
The sacred call at evening prayer, 
The breathings of the dewy rose, 
The silence everywhere ! 


The lifting moon, the silver sea, 
The wooing wind, the creeping tide— 
Yes; this would make a Heaven for me, 
And all tired souls beside ! 


Dear God! forgive me if I dare 
Wrongly to speak, with erring skill ; 

Creation proves thy fondest care, 
And meets thy will! 

New Yor«x City 
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“A LIFE BEHIND.” 


TO LORD TENNYSON. 


BY PAUL 








HAMILTON HAYNE. 





“But evermore a life behind.’’ 
—IN MEMORIAM. 
O! SovEREIGN Master of a thousand lays, 
But sovereign most, when sounding thus the 
deep 
Abysmal gulfs of death’s mysterious sleep ; 
Diving far down its dark and fathomless ways, 
To find some radiance in the awful maze— 
O! Master, can’st thou doubt whose soul shall 
keep 
Firm faith with thine, where hearts have 
ceased to weep, 
And eyes are purged from grief’s funereal haze? 
Thy three-score years and ten are overpast, 
Therefore, grown eager now, “thine Arthur” 
waits, 
A fair Immortal by the fadeiess gates, 
God’s hour long severed bonds of life to bind ; 
Fruition crowns all loyal souls at last, 
Ah! love in Heaven grieves not *‘a life be- 
hind!” 
GROVETOWN, Ga. 
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THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF 
CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


BY THE REV. WILBUR F. ORAFTS. 





In the éarliest recorded foreign mission- 
ary movement, God sent Jonah not to the 
villages of Assyria, but to its chief city. 
That is the Bible plan of missions. Paul 
devoted his missionary life chiefly to plant- 
ing churches in the great capitals of the 
Roman Empire, such as Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Rome. So much was the rural 
population ignored at first, in favor of these 
great centers of influence, that the word 
** pagans,” which at first meant only coun- 
trymen, came to signify all who were not 
Christians. For the same reason, country 
people were excepted from the provisions 
of Europe’s first Sunday law. Paul put 
the Gospel leaven in the great cities, as 
the surest and swiftest way to permeate 
the whole empire at last. American home 
missionary societies have very largely over- 
looked or disregarded this scriptural prece- 
dent. Most of the home missionary churches 
are planted in towns which will always be 
very small, and many of them in places 
where there were already evangelical 
churches and pastors enough to take care 
of all the population, if sectarianism had 
been put aside. Meantime, I have discov- 
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itants, the majority of them English-speak- 
ing, where (until this year) there had not 
been an English-speaking Protestant church 
for twelve years (and now there is but 
one), the only Protestant church hav- 
ing been one with German services. The 
Devil has, however, bountifully provided 
one saloon for every one hundred and nine- 
teen people. I have also discovered in this 
state forty-seven cities, of ten thousand in- 
habitants each, which have but two Prot- 
estant churches each, many of these very 
smal], and feebly manned for lack of funds. 

Putting these facts with two others— 
namely, that New Hampshire has a church 
for each five hundred persons (which 
means, counting out babes and the sick 
and non-churchgoers, a church for each 
two hundred attendants), and that there 
are evangelical preachers enough in the 
land to allow one to each seven hundred 
and twenty-nine persons—it is evident that 
there has been blundering somewhere in 
the distribution of ministers and churches. 

Where are these neglected cities? Be- 
tween the doors of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and those of the 
Presbyterian Home Missionary Society in 
this city. Some of the secretaries are feel- 
ing that it is time for a new departure, or 
a new return to Pauline methods, for 
larger attention to the cities which, in 1920, 
in the lifetime of our young people, will 
rule this land for good or ill by the power 
of majority votes. 

In 1790 less than four of each hundred 
of our people lived in cities. In 1840, the 
city population had increased to eight per 
cent. In 1885 it is twenty-two. Even now 
New York City ean outvote any one of 
twenty states, as there are only seventeen 
states which have a larger population. 
Even now, with less than a quarter of the 
people, the concentrated city populations 
have in some states and in many counties 
a controlling power. In Georgia eighty 
counties have local prohibition; but it has 
not been secured in a single county where 
there is any considerable city. Prohibi- 
tion exists to-day in five states; but not one 
of them has a large city. Seventeen states, 
at the dictation of rum-ruled cities, have 
recently refused to allow the people to 
vote whether they will have constitutional 
prohibition or not. In those states it is not a 
question of the future whether the growth 
of cities will destroy the republican form 
of government. In those states the gov- 
ernment is already an oligarchy, a goy- 
ernment of liquor-dealers by liquor-dealers 
and for liquor-dealers. 

What of the time when the eighth suc- 
cessor to President Cleveland is elected by 
a people of which a clear majority live it 
cities? 

Ido not forget that the country districts 
have their faults. They are not in danger 
of being mistaken for *‘ the better country.” 
The commandments against gossip and 
vice and fraud are not superfluous even 
among farmers and their families. It is 
suggestive that a countryman thought a man 
who could swap horses and not cheat was 
about as near perfection as men get in this 
world. But the country does give us much 
more than its proportion of our respected 
and influential men. That I have proved 
by investigating the antecedents of five 
hundred of them. Its votes are surely less 
influenced by demagogues and demijohns 





but Chicago is not Illinois. Nearly four- 
fifths of our law-makers were elected by 
village and country ballots. But the scepter 
is in this generation to pass to the cities. 
Good citizens, both in city and country, 
should be interested to prepare the future 
ruler for his high trust. Joseph Cook has 
well said that, if Queen Victoria had died 
while the Prince of Wales were sowing his 
wild oats, the British Monarchy would have 
died with her. If our cities cannot be re- 
formed and emancipated from their subjec- 
tion to pauperism, vice and crime, and, if 
the saloon shall be in the day of the city’s 
supremacy still the power behind the 
throne, the Republic will die when the 
scepter passes from our rural queen to the 
city prince. Rome will burn when a fid- 
dling Nero gets the throne. Nothing less 
than increased earnestness in city missions 
and city churches can avert such a result. 
New York Ciry. 





GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN PERSIA. 
Il. 








BY 5. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
LavTeELy UNITED STATES MINISTER TO PERSIA. 





I HAVE often been asked whether the 
Persians are still fire-worshipers. Such a 
question not only indicates the ignorance 
which continues to prevail concerning the 
East, but also suggests that poets and his- 
torical novelists are responsible for most 
of the little amount of history which satis- 
fies the general reader. The number of 
people who have derived their ideas of Per- 
sia from Moore’s ‘‘ Fire-worshipers” is far 
larger than of those who have gone to seri- 
ous history for their information. When 
the Arabs, burning with religious zeal, car- 
ried the doctrines of Mohammed into Per- 
sia, and forced the acceptance of the Koran 
at the point of the sword, that country 
abandoned the worship of fire and the 
principles taught by Zerdusht or Zoroaster. 
The fire-worshipers who remained were 
mostly driven out of the country by perse- 
cution, and became the Parsees ot India; 
a few remained in Persia, whose descend- 
ants are found there to thisday. But they 
do not number over twenty-five thousand. 
They are most numerous at Yezd, where 


they weave some of the finest of 
the silk stuffs for which Persia is 
famous. Elsewhere they are agricultur- 


ists. They wear « peculiar garb, of which 
a distinguishing color is yellow, and are 
probably the most upright people in a 
country where correct principles and prac- 
tice are scarce. Of course they retain the 
worship and creed of ancient Persia, in- 
cluding the mystical veneration for fire- 
hight. Itis worthy of note that the more 
intelligent of the Guebres deny that they 
worship either the sun or fire, but rather 
the deity, or principle symbolized by those 
objects. This may be true of educated 
Guebres; but the lower and ignorant classes 
undoubtedly have not sufficient refinement 
to make so subtle a distinction. Those 
who are opposed tosmoking, on the ground 
of morals, will be pleased to learn that no 
Guebre ever uses tobacco, while to sm ‘ie 
in his presence is an affront, because of the 
sacredness of fire. The head of the. Gue- 
bres in Persia is a very respectable,and in- 
telligent old gentleman, named ookjee ; 





than those of the cities. In most of the 





states, the country rules the cities by its 


he resides at Teheran. Althongiadenied by 
the Mohammedans, yet t ’‘e is no reason 
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to question the fact that a number of the 
customs and anniversaries of the Mussul- 
mans of Persia are derived from the cult of 
the followers of Zoroaster, such as, for 
example, the time and the elaborate method 
of celebrating the No Rooz, or New Year, 
at the spring solstice in March. 

The Guebres are but one of a number of 
bodies which, differing in religion, and 
generally in race, from the dominant Per- 
sians, are permitted to live in Persia un- 
molested. Among these are several hun- 
dred thousand nomads divided into numer- 
ous tribes, who migrate to the mountains 
in the Summer with their flocks, and re- 
turn to the plains in Winter to re-occupy 
their deserted villages. The Bachtiaris are 
turbuient and dangerous; but the other 
tribes are peaceable, and amass wealth, 
having no ground-rent to pay, and thriftily 
managing their flocks and the large quanti- 
ties of butter and milk they send to the 
markets. 

The Armenians, Jews, and Nestorians 
also form distinct communities; and the 
wealth they often accumulate indicates 
their industry and also the privileges they 
enjoy. Itis customary to hear frequent 
complainis of the injustice meted out to 
Christians in the East by Mohammedan 
oppressors. My observation leads me to 
the conclusion that the native Christians 
and Jews are treated with much toleration, 
and ure rarely forced to endure worse treat- 
ment thun is awarded to Mussulmans as 
well. Bat, being subject races, the Oriental 
Christians, smarting under misgovernment 
or rapacity, feel it more because suffered 
from alien and infidel rulers; ana 
assume that they are 
treated with exceptional severity. It may 
be the case sometimes, but generally the 
Mohammedans have to submit to the same 
resulis of misgovernment, and accept the 
burden with the resignation of fatalists. 
These observations will undoubtedly be 
denied by some; but twenty-three years of 
life in various parts of the East, and intimate 
association with all races ava classes there, 
has at least given me the right to express 
independent aud unbiased opinions on the 
subject. 


hence = they 


The work of the missionaries in Persia 
is among the native Christians and Jews. 
The time for direc. attempts to convert 
Mohammedans tu Christianity has not yet 
come, and must necessarily be postponed 
uatil the abolition of the death penaity for 
conversion to Christianity. 
sionaries to 


Were the mis 
make « serious attempt to 
proselyte Mohammedans in Persia, they 
would themseives be in great danger ot be- 
ing mobbed and massacred, and would cer- 
tainly be required to leave the country. 
We should not hastily condemn the Per- 
sians for feeling so strongly on this point; 
for all autnority and law in their system of 
government are based on the Koran; and, 
while many of them disavow it in privaie, 
they all dread any efforts to undermine its 
legal authority before another system of 
law has been first devised and accepted. 
The 
been 


American missionaries had now 
laboring in Persia for over fifty 
years. There are captious people who ask : 
‘*Well, how many converts have they 
made? Wouldn’t they do more by staying 
at home?” Although this is not a strictly 
fair way to judge of the value and results 
of missionary effort, yet I have no hesita- 
tion in affirmiug that the missionaries in 
Persia have made the same number of cou- 
verts as an equal number of clergymen 
settled in towns of the United States dur 
ing the same period. Bat, even if they 
had been less successful in this respect, it 
would be no prejudice uor argument 
against the necessity and importance of 
missions. For, in the first place, years are 
required for breaking yround, for ac- 
quiring the language, for translativg the 
Bible and other devotional works, 
and for establishing schools. But 
the true method for judging the result of 
missionary work is that which regards it, 
not likea prairie fire which sweeps rapidly 
over the plains devouring all within its 
range and as swiftly dying out, but rather 
as a mighty, silent influence, like the quict, 
steady forces of Nature which carry the 
seed and deposit it in the soil, nursing it 
with sunshine and rain year after year 
until an oak springs up. and reaches out its 
growing arms over the sod, and in turn 





scatters the acurns which in due time yield 
acorns until a mighty forest waves its 
majestic boughs where once were rocks 
and thistles. Ages passed while Nature 
was producing this great change; and those 
who judged superficially by the few acorns 
first prodaced might have sneered at the 
slow but sure results that were to come 
after they had moldered in the grave. 
Men do not reason about other great move- 
ment3 as they do about missions. Is it fair, 
is it just, is it sensible to make an excep- 
tion in this case? American missions in 
Persia are a slow but a mighty and endur- 
ing influence. 


ech 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
se 
STRASSBURG. 
BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D D. 


Ink University of Strassburg, the capi- 
tal of the Elsass, has undergone an entire 
reconstruction since the conquest of that 
province in the great war of 1870. 

When the French statesman, Thiers, 
asked the German historian, Ranke, dur- 
ing the progress of that war, whether the 
Germans made war upon Napoleon, or the 
Republic, or the French people, he received 
an emphatic No. And when he asked, in 
despair, ** What, ‘then, are you fighting 
against?” the reply was, ‘ Louis XIV.” 
The Frenchman was astonished at the long 
memory of the Germans. Kanke was 
right. **The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but wonderfully fine.” Alsace, then a pure- 
ly German province, was vivlently and un- 
righteously wrested from Germany at a 
time of division and weakness by Louis 
XIV, but recovered by united Germany 
fifteen years ago. A century of occupa- 
tion has made little impression on the char- 
acter and language of the people. In the 
country districts the German remained the 
rulhng language at home, in tbe church, 
and in the street. In Strassburg it divided 
its dominion with the French. 1 was 
amused in the street and hotels by the dif- 
ferent answers I receivea from different 
people to the question: “ Which language 
is spoken most in Strassburg, German or 
The first answered, *‘ Deutsch”; 
the second (a Frenchman), almost indig- 


French?” 


bunt ut the question, “On parle beaucoup 
plus Francais”; the third (a market-wo- 
man), ** Ditseh.” They were all right and 
The people at home and on the 
market, especially the middle and lower 
classes, speak Ditsch; that is, the corrupt 
Alemannian and Alsatian dialect, mixed 
with many French words (as the Pennsyl- 
vania Gerinan is mixed with English words 
nnd phrases); the higher classes of the 
older natives speak French with an accent, 
especiaily when conversing with strangers, 
and affect to despise the German; the 
higher classes of the new generation, espe- 
cially the civil and military officers, the pro- 
fessors, students, and soldiers, speak the 
pure German. I well remember that, under 
the régime of Napoleon IiI, all the names of 
the streets were French. After his fall the 
German Government put the German 
names above. Now the French names have 
disappeared altogether. The same is the 
case with many of the signs of stores and 
hotels. In atl the schools the German lan- 
guage is the medium of instruction, and 
they have vastly improved. 

Alsace and Lorrainé are an imperial prov- 
ince, governed directly by the German Em- 
pire. The late governor, General Manateu- 
fel; was a conqueror, a diplomatist, and a 
highly accomplished and amiuble gentle. 
man, und tried to reconcile the French 
sympathizers aud the Roman Catholics by 
giviog them every advantage; but tailed 
to effect a reconciliation. The rebellious 
portion took all the advantages, but made 
no concession. Their beart is in France 
and in Rome. The motto of the Roman 
Catholics is: ‘* No favors, but oaly our 
rights, our full rights.” So says the Ger- 
mania, the Berlin organ of Ultramontan- 
ism. The Old Catholics have no congrega- 
tions in Alsace. The policy of the new 
governor, Prince Hohenlohe, who has just 
been appointed by Bismarck and the Em. 
peror, is not yet developed. He is a Ro- 
man Catholic, of Bavaria, and a brother to 
the Cardinal; but during the Vatican 
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Council he was in strong sympathy with 
the Old Catholics, and in cossultation with 
Dollinger. Hence he is looked upon with 
suspicion by the Roman Catholics. He 
was formerly ambassador in France, and 
seems in every way well qualified for the 
difficult post. Germany will no more give 
up the conquered provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine than Prussia will give up Han- 
over, or our American Government will 
give up the Southern States; but a 
whole generation must pass away before 
the Alsatians and Lotharingians are fully 
reconciled to the German régime. Nor will 
the race of individual rebels and Bourbons 
die out among us before the close of the 
century, though Grant’s funeral was also 
the funeral of the Civil War. 

In the meantime the process of German- 
izing is going on steadily and irresistibly, 
especially in the schools and in the ruling 
classes; and Strassburg has entered upon 
a new career of prosperity since its annexa- 
tion to Germany. - It now numbers 109,000 
inhabitants, and has a flourishing univer- 
silty, gymnasium, lyceum, and many new 
government buildings. All must admit 
that, in a material and educational point of 
view, it has been greatly benefited by the 
annexation. 

The University in its present shape is the 
creation of the German Empire, and truly a 
monumentum aere perennius. The central 
government rightly felt that the reforma- 
tion must begin there, and devoted enor- 
mous sums of money toward the object. 
The new building for the University lec- 
tures alone cost two anda quarter million 
marks, and tbe surrounding buildings a 
great deal more. They were completed 
about a yearago. The empire furnishes 
400,000 marks annual'y toward the support 
of the institution. No University in all 
Germany has such magnificent buildings. 
Distinguished professors were called—all 
Germans—and the library received liberal 
contributions from every German state and 
many individual scholars. 

The University of Strassburg numbered 
in the Summer semester, 1885, 89 professurs 
and privatdocenten, and 872 students. 
Among these 90 are preparing for the 
Protestant ministry. Two-thirds of the 
population of Alsace are kKoman Catholics ; 
the rest are mostly Lutherans, and a sinall 
wiuority Reformed (Calvinistic). The 
theological professors ure vominally Lu- 
therans, except one (Dr. Krauss), who 
represents the forty or more Reformed 
congregations. The prevailing tendency 
of the present faculty is decidedly liberal 
and critical. Two of the professors belong 
to the school of Ritsebl, and one may be 
called orthodox. It consists of the follow- 
jug scholars: E. W. E. Reuss, C. Schmidt, 
E Cuaitz, E. Krauss, H. Holtzmanno, R. 
Zipffel, A. Kayser (recently deceased), 
W. G. Nowack, P. Lobstein, and E. Lu- 
cius, 

The best knowr among them is Dr. 
Reuss, the venerable Nestor of the Faculty, 
pow eighty-four years old (born July 7th, 
1801), but still in full activity. He writes 
German and French with equal fluency, 
and is the author of a complete commen- 
tary on the Bible (in French), of a *‘ His- 
tory of Apustolic Theology,” a ** History of 
the New Testament,” (historico-critical in- 
troduction) and a ‘ History of the N. T. 
Canon.” The last three works have been 
translated into Eaghsh. They are by no 
means orthodox jn the Anglo-American 
very able and learned and in- 
dispensable to critical scholars. He is also 
the joint-editor, with Cunitz,of the Works of 
John Calvin in the ** Corpus Reformatorum.” 
It is by far the best and most complete edi- 
tion. Thirty volumes have already ap- 
peared; but Reuss and Cunitz told me that 
about twenty more volumes are needed for 
the exegetical and homiletical works. 
Though differing from the theology of Cal- 
vin, they are great admirers of his mar- 
velous genius and equally marvelous ac- 
tivity. They say he was as great 
a preacher as Luther, and knew how 
to extract wholesome practical lessons 
from every portion of the Scriptures with. 
out resorting to allegorical fancies. Reuss 
has perhaps the most valuable private theo- 
logical library in existence. 1 looked 
through it very carefully. It consists of 
about 14,000 volumes, is admirably ar- 
raaged in five rooms, and especially rich 
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in Greek Testaments and exegetical and 
critical works. He is one of the few Ger- 
man divines who reads English and knows 
how to appreciate the recent theological 
productions of American scholars. I spent 
a delightful evening in his family. 

Professor Holtzmann is in the prime of 
life (being Lorn May 17th, 1882), and one 
of the very ablest scholars of the crit: . . 
school. His chief work is ov the Synopti- 
cal Gospels, which is now passing through 
a revised edition. He has in press also a 
‘*‘ Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” which will present the results of the 
latest critical researches and be in advance 
of the similar works of Bleek, Reuss, and 
Hilgenfeld. Such a book is greatly needed 
in the present state of biblical science. 
Holtzmann reads English and appreciates 
America. 

C. Schmidt and Zépffel are chiefly known 
by their contributions to Herzog’s ‘* Ency- 
clopedia ” (the former wrote the articles on 
tae medieval mystics, the latter on the 
popes). Schmidt has nearly finished « 
History of the ‘* Middle Age” (in French). 
He is Professor emeritus. Ziépffel is a rising 
man (born 184%), a German Russian by 
birth, like Harnack and Oscar von Geb- 
hardt, and promises much in Church his- 
tory. He edited, in connection with Holtz- 
mann, a handy and useful little manual on 
the living divines uf the age, especially of 
Germany, giving the necessary dates, with 
a list of their works. 

1 have no space to give an account of the 
other professors, but will conclude with a 
few general reflections. 

lt is remarkable how much nearer Amer- 
ca and Germapy have come to each other 
within the last ten or twenty years. Some 
forty years ago, when I came.to America, | 
had to order every book and periudical 
directly from Germany; now there are fuur 
or five book-stores in New York alone where 
every German work of importance can be 
bought a few weeks after its publication 
(though with a Government tax of 
twenty-five per cent. which is a disgrace 
to a liberal Republic). Then German the- 
ology was subject to suspicion as being un- 
sound and rationalistic, and students were 
warned against attending German univer- 
sities; now our very best students are en- 
courayved to finish their education in one or 
more of those workshops of modern Prot- 
estant thought and research. On the other 
hand, till quite recently Germany was al- 
most totally ignurant of American scholar- 
ship. The only divine known was Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, because his standard work 
on Palestine was issued in German as well 
as in Eoglish. While German works are ex- 
ported to America, no American works on 
theology are exported to Germany, and 
German professors have, as a rule, only 
such American books as were sent to them 
by their authors. Of this 1 convinced my- 
self by looking over their libraries. But a 
change has of late come over them, partly 
by the study of these few books, partly by 
personal contact with our students who an- 
nually fluck to the universities, and 
some of whom have made a most 
favorable impression. I could men- 
tion numes and give specific facts, if 
it were proper to do so. I will only say 
that two distinguished German professors 
tol me that their American students arc 
among their very best, both as to industry 
and success. I now know of several who 
will bring the latest results of German re- 
search to America, and make their mark at 
no distant day. 

More than this. Some of these German 
professors have suddenly risen to a sense of 
the yrowibng importance of American schol- 
arship. ‘wo of them, whose opinion is en- 
titled to great weight, seriously told me, 
within the last few weeks: ** Theology will 
soon emigrate to America, and Germany 
will become barren and unfruittul like 
older countries. This is the law of history.” 
I readily accept the first part of this proph. 
ecy ; but I hope and wish that Germany may 
long continue to work in the mines of 
thought, and to carry on the process of 
Protestant theology, especially in exegesis 
and Church history. The problems of 
Christianity, past and present, are not yet 
solved, and can only be solved by the com- 
bined efforts of scholars of every nation and 
country. 


INTEBLAKEN, August 4th, 1885. 
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HOW THE ARCTIC ANIMALS 8UB- 
sIsT. 


BY LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATEA, U. 8. A. 





AN eminent traveler and author once 
told me that he guided his writings, to no 
small extent, by the many questions asked 
him regarding his travels and curious 
sight- agen, to assist him in determining 
what Was interesting to people generally, 
and relied upon this fully as much as upon 
his Own ideas of interesting matter, al- 
though having the advantage of sifting it 
out from matter culled directly on the 
ground described. I know of no question 
asked about my Arctic experiences more 
‘requently than the one as to how this or 
that animal subsists in that inhospitable 
clime; and especially was this true regard- 
ing the reindeer, about 1,500 of which my 
party, white and native, killed while in 
their country. Little or no grass can exist 
in such a frigid country; and that taken 
from the list leaves herbivorous animals 
but little to choose from; and of the her- 
bivorous order here we have the musk-ox 
and reindeer. In the narrow valleys, and 
at the foot of steep slopes, where the snow 
buries the ground over five or six feet in 
depth, this thick mantle is suflicient to pro- 
tect a sparse amount of hardy grass from 
the intense cold of the Arctic Winter; and 
there is a sort of hardy, but coarse, salt- 
water sedge, probably a foot to eighteen 
incbes high, growing along the beaches of 
the bays and inlets, just about high-water 
mark. But, of the many thousands of rein- 
deer [ have seen grazing in all sorts of 
places, | have never seen one single out 
the grassy places to get its meal; in fact, 
they always reject the coarse sedge of which 
I have spoken; and I know of nothing in 
that land that uses it in any way as food. 
The dried stems of the previous year’s 
growth are used by tbe gulls, the terns, 
eider ducks, and other birds to build or 
help buiid their nests during the breeding 
seasov; but otherwise I can see no useful 
purpose for it, except to please the eye 
during their short Summer months, if it is 
possible to conceive that the dull, stolid eyes 
of the Eskimo can be pleased by any dis- 
play of Nature, even in their desolate land. 

The reindeer and musk-oxen live the year 
around on the Arctic mosses, several va- 
rieties of which, edible and non-edible, 
cover no small ratio of that supposed des- 
titute country, and especially the low, flat 
valleys along the streams. Most of these 
Arctic streams, during the short time 
they are running in the Summer, form a 
complex network of channeis spread out 
over the wide, flat bottoms, often hundreds 
in number; and between these is a thick 
carpet of bright green moss growing lux- 
uriantly, although the frozen ground and 
ice is not over a foot or two below the 
boggy surface. If very marshy, or amply 
supplied with water, a person crossing one 
of these wide stretches on foot will often 
sink up to his knees in the marsh; in 
fact, the solidly frozen ground is the only 
thing to stop him; and no problem in our 
Summer travels in the Arctic was greater 
than to cross these places without exhaus~ 
tion, by finding the least distance across 
them. Along the edges of these marshy 
flats the reindeer finds ample grazing in the 
Summer off of this rich moss; and it must 
be nutritive indeed to put five or six solid 
inches of fat on their loins within a couple 
of months. There is nothing fatter in the 
world than a good fat reindeer late in Aug- 
ust—not even a fat pig; and, I might add, 
there is nothing poorer than one in the 
early Arctic Spring, about June. I have 
seen an Eskimo hunter strip from the back 
of a full-grown reindeer buck, just over 
the loins, a strip of fat two feet long, half 
as wide, and five or six inches thick in the 
deepest part, and which must have weighed 
fully twenty pounds. The Eskimo call this 
tvodnoo; and during the intense cold of Win. 
ter it is eaten as much as the meat itself. 
I duubt very much if we can show as good 
fattening in any domestic animal in so 
short a time on any food of which we 
know. The great accumulation of fat in 
the reindeer must help it to withstand the 
cold of the Arctic Winter; and yet it has 
nearly all disappeared by the 1st of January, 
and thereafter the animal is quite poor and 
lean until the snow starts to leave the 
ground; and January and February, are, | 





believe, the two coldest months of the 
Arctic. 

During the Summer the reindeer are 
seen grazing singly, scattered over the 
country, or at most in small groups of not 
over two or three; but as Winter comes 
on they congregate in herds of a dozeu to 
a hundred for their migrations southward. 
During the Winter months they have two 
methods of getting their food—one from 
the hill-tops and high ridges laid bare by 
the heavy winds, clearing the snow from 
them, and leaving exposed a stunted kind 
of rock moss; and the other is by digging 
through the deep snow after the better 
variety. That such diggings take place is 
undoubted, as large areas of flat bottom 
land are often found upturned in this man- 
ner, not over all of it, but in places here 
and there, where,evidently, the best moss is 
to be found. It is quite cléar that the 
reindeer and musk-oxen are enabled to 
make such selections. however deep the 
ground may be covered with snow, as it is 
very porous and will allow scent to pass 
through it readily. I have, in fact, been 
in a snow-house whose walls were not only 
six or eight inches thick, but also had an 
additional covering or ‘* banking” of two 
or three feetof Joose snow: and yet, during 
a gaie, a candle held near the walls on the 
windward side had its flame deflected quite 
perceptibly by the wind coming through. 
So it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
scent of the moss comes through to such 
keen-nosed brutes,and that they can, there- 
fore, pick out the best patches in the field 
before then. Just how they get through this 
snow to the moss below is not quite evi- 
dent; but the Eskimo told me that they be- 
lieved they use both their boofs and horns. 
The horns of the reindeer are quite palmat- 
ed,and the graceful tines of the antlers, four 
in number, near the head of tne full-grown 
deer and elk at home, are, in their Arctic 
representative merged into one, which 
passes to the front of the median line of 
the head from the right or left branch, 
generally the latter, and is so broadly pal- 
mated that it looks as if he was carrying 
a huge shovel in front of his face, reaching 
from his eyes to his nose. That this could 
be made effective in clearing away the 
snow is not hard to believe. The peculiar 
shape of the horns of the musk-oxen would 
also assist them in the same way in obtain- 
ing the same food. These musk-oxen do 
not take on so much fat inthe Fall as do 
the reindeer, but maintain it more steadily 
throughout the year, a lean musk-ox never 
being found at any time, Winter or Sum- 
mer. They live in the billy districts of the 
Arctic, and more on the coarser mosses that 
grow on the exposed ridges barren of snow. 
They do not migrate backward and for- 
ward with the seasons, like the reindeer, to 
gain a sustenance, remaining nearly on the 
same ground the year around. 


The musk-oxen and reindeer are the only 
herbivorous animals uf the Arctic proper, 
althougi in Alaska the moose and caribou 
entrench on the frigid zone for a very short 
distance where the great Yukon River dips 
into it; but this hardly warrants calling 
them Arctic animals. 

The polar bear has quite a varied diet, de- 
pending on the season aud his whereabouts. 
If near a country whose waters abound in 
seal, this.ig his main sustenance; and the 
cleverness he displays in catching them 
is wonderful; for the Eskimo  con- 
siders the seal the wariest and slyest 
game in his country, and especially in the 
Summer time when the polar bear secures 
the most. When a seal comes up 
through the thick ice ona pleasant Summer 
day, he is quite wary at first as he stretches 
himself for a comfortable snooze on the 
ice so close to his hole that the slightest 
motion of his body will send him over the 
slippery edge, and, with a stroke or two of 
his fins and a splash of his tail, he is out of 
sight beneath the ice again. Having kept 
a sharp lookout in every direction for a 
number of minutes, and seeing nothing sus- 
picious, he allows his heavy head to fall on 
the ice to take a nap; but they are short 
naps indeed, and every two or three min- 
utes he raises bis head and surveys the sur- 
roundings for prubable mischief, The polar 
bear, seeing these movements from the top 
of some high hummock of ice, crawls 
stealthily on his prey, taking advantage as 
much as possible of every little piece of 





rough ice to conceal his figure, already well 
protected by his white color on the ice. 
Having gotten as near as he possibly can by 
such methods, he lies flat on the ice, and 
commences ‘‘hitching” himself along by 
short, spasmodic actions, watching the seal 
keenly all the while. Should it look up 
from its stumbers, the bear remains as mo- 
tionless as a piece of ice, for which he hopes 
to be taken by this ruse, until the seal 
throws his head down again, when he once 
more commences ‘‘ hitching” forward. By 
this series of very slow and laborious 
creepings, he manages to get within ten to 
twenty feet of his victim, when, watching 
his best opportunity when the seal is in 
the midst of one of his short slumbers, he 
makes a quick rush, striking it over the. head 
with his paw, and grasping it by the neck 
with his teeth. A single miscalculation in 
this scheme, and the seal is below the ice 
through his hole, dashing a mass of spray 
in Mr. Bruin’s face with his pliant tail. 
Should the seal have crawled up on the 
edge of an ice-floe from the water, and at- 
tempt to escape thereto, the bear being close 
upon him, the latter will not hesitate—so 
the Eskimo say—to dive after the seal; and, 
although in the water the seal is his superior 
in activity,occasionally the bear is rewarded 
with his prey by a lucky snap of his jaws. 
The polar bear is credited with killing 
walrus; but I think he never attacks any 
but the smaller ones in a fair combat, so 
much larger is the walrus than his bear- 
ship. The Eskimo claim—and I think their 
story is truae—that the polar bear has been 
known to take a stone or huge piece of 
ice in his forepaws, and, from a favorable 
attitude—the side of an iceberg or the top 
of a cliff—hurl this missile with such cer- 
tainty as to alight on a walrus’s head, and 
so stun it that its capture became easy 
afterward. 

Tbe seal lives on fish, a diet that no one 
will question who has ever partaken of the 
animal. The walrus lives almost altogether 
on clams, which he digs from the bottom 
of the shallow Arctic channels and seas 
which are so well known as his home. For 
this purpose his villainous-looking tusks 
are especially adapted. Some persons be- 
lieve that, after each clam is dug, the walrus 
comes to the surface to * blow.” This is 
inferred from the fact that, when the young 
ice is forming, and is yet so thin that the 
walrus disregards it and sticks his head 
right through to breathe or “blow,” a 
single clam shell is found deposited on the 
ice near each hole. The meat is well im- 
pregnated with the odor of the clam, but 
not in that strong, disagreeable way that 
the seal meat is permeated with a fishy 
flavor. No lover of fish can succeed in over- 
coming this odor in the seal; but a lover 
of a clam diet can, I think, Jeaving out the 
terrible toughness of the meat, soon get 
accustomed to.a fair meal on walrus meat. 
I not only overcame all prejudice against 
it, but got so I really enjoyed a good meal 
of walrus meat cooked @ la Innuit; and 
the flippers having simmered fora good 
long day, are not unlike pickled pigs’ feet 
served hot, garnished with invisible but 
omnipresent clams. 

New York City. 
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CONCERNING ENTHUSIASM. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Is enthusiasm a large component of 
genius, or is it an element of youth which 
evaporates at the coming on of mental 
maturity? The tendency of current ex- 
pression is against warmth, color and 
strong contrasts in literary art, which 
would seem to show that enthusiasm is not 
in vogue. Fervor is apt to show itself 
wherever there is rapid movement, friction 
begetting heat in mental as well asin 
physical operations; and the Jiterary work 
done in the fine frenzy of enthusiasm can- 
not fail to be sketchy as compared with 
that performed in cold blood with a con- 
stant view to the canons of current criti- 
cism, or with the aim of hitting the popu- 
lar taste. Usually the first book attract- 
ing public attention to an author has 
more of the eager, springy enthusiasm of 
authorship in it than will be found 
in any of his later writings. This first suc- 
cessful book rarely is really the best the 
author writes; but it usually is the best 





received by the public, so far as.enthu- 
siasm goes. If Homer were alive to-day, 
and but thirty years old. he would write 
one vigorous, glowing, heroic ode; and 
then he would discover his mistake, put on 
a shame-faced look and begin grinding out 
pretty little sleek verses ‘* too nice for any- 
thing.” I doubt if Victor Hugo could 
have kept on growing until he reached the 
full stature of his genius, if he had been 
born fifty years later than he was. Suc 
enthusiasm as his would get a cold duuche 
here in America that would quench it oace 
forall. It is doubtful if France would not 
laugh down a young Hugo now; at least 
it is quite certain that the prevailing liter- 
ary vogue in Paris is much more in the 
spirit of Balzac than in that of Hugo. 

Mention of Balzac calls to mind the 
curious effect his influence has/had on the 
trend of fiction-writing in America. A 
cult for the author of ‘* La Comédie Hu- 
maine” has created our realistic fiction; 
and yet how the force, the courage and 
the outrightness of Balzac have been tamed 
and enervated! To the careful student 
it appears that oar school of analysts has 
misapprehended the art purpose as well as 
the moral purpose of the incomparable 
Frenchman. Balzac used small stones; but 
his buildings were large. He builded, too, 
in a white heat of furious enthusiasm, 
with little regard for mere style. He 
worked from infinitesimals toward the 
broadest and deepest purpeses, whilst our 
school reverses the operation in a measure. 
Balzac’s aim was to construct a colossal 
picture of his time, a picture as broad at least 
as the French world; but our analysts take 
one or two isolated characters and reduce 
them to their lowest terms under the eye 
of the reader. It isa question which is the 
better art, Balzac’s or that of our school; 
a question with which I am not now con- 
cerned. One thing is certain, however, the 
moral purity, the perfectly modulated 
style, and the trimmed and decorous bu- 
mor of our realists go far toward compen- 
sating for the lack of bold outlines, imagina- 
tive lift and infectious enthusiasm. I take 
it that genius always bears into its freest 
work the influence of a potent personality; 
and I ask the reader if, in following the best 
realistic fiction of to-day, he is not all the 
time impressed with the feeling that the 
author, if a genius, is studiously repressing 
the very flavor and individual perfume of 
his rarest gifts? 

Something very precious must be lost 
when genius voluntarily works in the lead- 
ing strings of a popular whim, or in obedi- 
ence toa mere trend of public taste; be- 
cause popular whim and public taste are 
matters of education at best, and at worst 
they are generated by forces of the lowest 
origin. 

It is notable that the realists lay great 
stress upon making their work appear to 
reflect the characteristic influences avd ten- 
dencies of their day. But do they not 
naturally fall into the habit of choosing for 
portrayal the commonplace instead of the 
rare, the ignoble instead of the heroic? 
There can be no doubt that the prose fic- 
tion, and the poetry of any period have a 
tremendous powerin molding public charac- 
ter. What is the tendency of realism in 
this connection? Is there a lifting force, 
an ennobling and encouraging influence in 
sich pictures of life as the analysts give to 
us? Nothinking person can fail to dis- 
cover that analysis in fiction seems to have 
the effect of precipitating and crystallizing 
the little, the commonplace, the depressing, 
the unheroic constituents of life, whilst it 
permits all that is big and strong and en- 
couraging in human nature to pass off as 
waste matter. Indeed, analysis demands 
a passing from the large to the small, and 
its patural effect is t» lead its votaries to 
the point of worshiping the infinitesimal, 
to thinking more of dividing a hair than 
of comprehending a world. 

One may search in vain through bistory 
for an analyst with a following such as 
Victor Hugo has had. What writer of 
realistic, analytic fiction will ever find his 
doors beseiged by a multitude of noisy 
young enthusiasts, clamoring to do him 
honor? The habit of dissecting human 
motives, and of laying bare the soul’s gang- 
lions, a0 to say, repels sympathy, no mat- 
ter how much curiosity it may engender, 
The humor, fine and clear, which has come 
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to be the salt of the realist’s work, is not 
free from the infection of its surroundings; 
and we are continually irritated by some- 
thing in it almost indescribable, affecting 
us as if we were submitting our own hearts 
to a test which would wash out all the best 
of them, and leave the vulgarest elements 
exposed to the public eye. This is the 
work of a genius, we say. But what a pity 
that genius cannot find loftier purposes 
and a larger field! We are all aware that 
these petty meaunesses and shortcomings 
of human nature exist; we know that the 
vulgar and the commonplace are the most 
obvious constituents of the surface features 
of the world; but it vexes us to find that 
we have been using precious hours and 
valuable energy in reading a cunning 
analysis of the least interesting phases of 
this vulgarity and this commonplaceness. 
We put aside the novel, conscious that 
we have been fascinated, in a way, and 
that the author has shown a power most 
admirable; but we feel no enthusiasm; we 
are not deeply stirred; we have not been 
lifted, or urged forward, or impelled 
toward any grand culmination of experi- 
ence. Why, indeed, should we be moved 
while the author holds himself so calmly 
and stoically in hand?” He says to us: 
‘*Here; this is a curious foible of human 
nature.” We look, and calmly respond: 
‘‘ Yes; that isacurious foible of human 
nature.” Then he says; ‘‘ Look! Thisisa 
vulgar woman’s way of crossing a room!” 
And we answer: ‘‘ Yes; itis.” Then he 
grows eloquent, and cries out: ‘‘ See! this 
man has slender coat-sleeves and huge 
hands; but he persists in wearing gloves. 
What a fool the feilow is to thus magni- 
fy his hands and his 
We smile uncomfortably, and 
sent. 

By this time our analyst has got his hand 
well steadied; and now he begins to lay 
bare every little disagreeable trait in one’s 
character, and to expose all the centers of 


arms!” 
nod as 


diminish 


meanness and vulgarity in one’s nature. 
Moreover, be does this with acertain show 
of good nature, and a well-poised cordiality 
of humor in the last degree exasperating. 
One is not made a proselyte in the end; 
for itis not in nature for a man ora wo- 
man to grow enthusiastic toward a torment- 
or. One may, in an ecstasy of heroic fer- 
vor, rush joyfully upon the points of an 
enemy’s bayonets; but one cannot volunta- 
rily roll upon a bed of nettles. ; 

It is here that | would draw the line be- 
tween imaginative and realistic fiction. 
One begets enthusiasm, the other repels it. 
One is large and general, the other is mi- 
nute and particular. One tends toward the 
high places and the wide views, the other 
compels a low standpoint and a microscopic 
vision. 

There are but two analysts now living 
whose geniuses have risen above the hin- 
drances of realistic fiction-writing; the 
author of ‘‘ Numa Roumestan” and 
the makerof ‘The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham.” 

Mr. Howells has succeeded betier than 
M. Daudet in repressing the tendency of 
his method toward the earthy, whilst the 
latter has excelled in giving a larger cast 
of men. Both authors have put a screw- 
like power into works which in weaker 
hands would have been insipid, or, at best, 
wearying. It is a striking proof of genius 
in Mr. Howells that one can get a thrill of 
his enthusiasm, obscurely felt at times, 
through all the tempered and polished 
ca'mness of his style. First of all, Howells 
is a poet, and one fee's the repressed color 
and music and passion trying to come to 
the surface against his will. It is this ever- 
present, but ever-reserved, poetic power— 
this under-swell of an almost hidden en- 
thusiasm—that makes one forget that How- 
ells and Daudet are realists and analysts, 
or at least makes one wish that they were 
the only realists in the world, so fascinat- 
ing has realism become in their hands. M. 
Daudet asserts that his works are all the 
results of labor which amounts to travail; 
but the effect upon the reader belies the 
assertion. As for Mr. Howells, one is all 
the time reminded that the gentlest of the 
avalysts has not yet left far behind him the 
time 
« When anything sweet in the mouth could sweeten 

The whole bitter worid for a boy.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF TEETOTAL- 
IsM. 


BY THE REV. JOEL SEWELL. 








Dr. Benzamin Rousn, of Philadelphia, 
published a tract of some sixteen pages in 
1785 (100 years ago), entitled, ‘‘The Effects 
of Ardent Spirits on the Human Body and 
Mind.” Many editions were brought out, 
especially between 1804 and 1811, when he 
presented 1,000 copies to the General Asso- 
ciation of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Rush, however, was not the first to 
write upon that subject. John Wesley, 
Dr. Bell, Dr. Moseley, and others, had pre- 
ceded him, but not to arouse public atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Bell, in ‘‘An Inquiry into the Causes 
of Disease in the West Indies,” had de- 
clared: ‘‘ Rum, whether used habitually, 
moderately, or in excessive quantities, 
always diminishes the strength of the body, 
and renders men more susceptible to dis- 
ease, and unfit for. any service in which 
vigor and activity is required.” 

Dr. Moseley, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Trop- 
ical Diseases,” had stated: ‘tI aver, from 
my own knowledge and custom, as well as 
the custom and observation of many other 
people, that those who drink nothing but 
water, or make it their principal drink, are 
little affected by the climate, and can un- 
dergo the greatest fatigue without incon- 
venience, and are never subject to trouble- 
some or dangerous diseases.” 

Dr. Rush corroborates their statements, 
and defines his own position thus: ‘ By 
ardent spirits 1 mean those liquors only 
which are obtained by distillation from 
fermented substances of any kind. To 
their effect upon the bodies and minds of 
men, the following inquiry shall be exclu- 
sively confined.” He gives a truly terrific 
account of the effects of distilled liquors, 
near and remote, upon the outer and inner 
man; and of the remedies, from ‘Ist, 
Faith, or a practical belief in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion,” to ‘‘7th, It has 
been said that the disuse of spirits should 
be gradual; but my observations author- 
ize me to say that persons who have been 
addicted to them should abstain from them 
suddenly and entirely.” 

If the Doctor had abstained from saying 
anything concerning fermented drinks, happy 
would it have been for the temperance 
cause and the world. If his unguarded re- 
marks in this direction have not more than 
counteracted the benefit of his treatise, 
they have certainly done more, in my opin. 
ion, to nourish the large brood of ferment- 
ed alcoholic vipers than all other literature 
within my knowledge; and they caused, 
for ten years, the hottest hand-to-hand 
fight in the whole history of the temperance 
war, and a fight not yet concluded. Here is 
what he said: ‘‘ Fermented liquors are, 
when taken in a moderate quantity, gener- 
ally innocent; and often have a friendly 
influence upon health and life. 

‘* Cider.—This excellent liquor contains 
a small quantity of spirits, but so diluted 
and blunted, by being combined with a 
large quantity of saccharine matter and 
water, as to be perfectly wholesome. It 
sometimes disagrees with persons subject 
to the rheumatism; but it may be made in- 
offensive to such people by extinguishing a 
red-hot iron in it, or by mixing it with 
water.” If that is true, our temperance 
movement during the century has been a 
lie. Would Dr. Rush say that arsenic, or 
any other deadly poison, would become 
‘*so diluted and blunted, by being com- 
bined with a large quantity of saccharine 
matter and water, as to be perfectly whole- 
some”? How surprising that any had 
rheumatic pains seventy or eighty years 
ago, when each family had a ‘“‘ flip-dog,”» 
to render ‘‘ perfectly wholesome” all their 
beer and cider! Listen to the Doctor once 
more: 

** Malt Liquors.—The grain from which 
these liquors are obtained is not liable, like 
the apple, to be affected by frost, and, 
therefore, can be procured at all times, and 
at a moderate price. They contain a good 
deal of nourishment; hence we find many 
of the poor people in Great Britain endure 
hard labor with no other food than a quart 
or three pints of beer, with a few pounds 
of bread in the day.” When the Doctor 
wrote about the ‘‘ food” in a quart of beer, 
did he not know that Benjamin Franklin 








had, sixty years before, proved to the beer- 
guzzlers of London the superior ability of 
the ‘‘ water drinker of America’”’ to handle 
the forms made up for the press? But 
again: 

‘* Wines.—These fermented liquors are 
composed of the same ingredients as cider, 
and are both cordial and nourishing. The 
peasants of France, who drink them in 
large quantities, are a sober and healthy 
body of people. It is to be lamented that 
the grape has not yet been sufficiently 
cultivated in our country to afford wine for 
our citizens.” The Doctor goes on to urge 
farmers to combine their efforts, and use 
fermented drinks in harvest. 


All the early temperance societies were 
started and operated on the principle ad- 
vanced by Dr. Rush, to discourage dis- 
tilled, and encourage fermented, slops. 
These associations were organized in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New York, from 1808 to 1826, when 
the American Temperance Society, Old 
Pledge, was instituted. All these were de- 
signed to operate against ardent spirits; 
though the pledge of one, being worded 
‘* intoxicating liquors,” meaning distilled, 
some persons claimed, some twenty years 
after, that it was total all the while. Our 
efforts during the first forty years of. the 
century amounted to little in staying the 
burning tide of liquor, and to nothing 
toward reclaiming drunkards; for inebri- 
ates cannot be reformed by preaching mod- 
eration, or by the old pledge. As fer- 
mented drinks all contained the virus of 
intoxication, we therefore, Sept. 26th, 1826, 
commenced the crusade in our Hector 
Temperance Society against these young 
foxes, so carefully nursed by our good Dr. 
Rush. In 1827 we prefixed a big T to the 
names of those on our roll, who would 
totally abstain from alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage; and thus they became T-totalers; 
and those who stood on that platform were 
saved. Hon. Ben Joy adopted the teetotal 
principle the same year, and organized the 
Total Abstinence Society of Ludlowville 
on the last day of 1827; Hon. Hermon 
Camp, of Trumansburg, and Wm. Wisner, 
D.D., of Ithaca, N. Y., in 1828; Hon. E. C. 
Delevan, of Albany, in 1819; Dr. Chas. 
Jewett, of Connecticut, in 1830; and Father 
Thomas P. Hunt, of Pennsylvania, in 1831. 
The American Union, on the foundation 
of entire abstinence, was not formed until 
1836, after a trying warfare of ten years, 
in which none fought so zealously against 
teetotalism as the professed temperance 
members of the Old Pledge persuasion, who 
believed in Dr. Rush. Why, had not the 
beloved physician said, cider is an ‘‘ excel- 
lent liquor,” and ‘‘ perfectly wholesome”? 
Had he not declared that ‘malt liquors 
contain a good deal of nourishment,” and 
that ‘‘ wines are both cordial and nourish- 
ing”? He had assured us that ‘the peas- 
ants of France, who drink them in large 
quantities, are a sober and healthy body of 
people.” It seems cruel for us to use the 
facts of chemistry, history and experi- 
ence against the dear doctor; but, after 
Nathaniel Hewitt, D.D., returned from 
Europe, we used this language of his 
speech of May, 1832: ‘‘We have often 
heard it said that France was a wine- 
drinking, but still a temperate, country. 
The latter is entirely false. The common 
people there are burnt up with wine, and 
look exactly like the cider-brandy drinkers 
of Cincinnati, and the New-England rum. 
drinkers of Massachusetts. The broils and 
quarrels and fightings produced by the 
wine drinkers are endless.” We rejoice 
that so many writers and speakers followed 
our Philadelphia physician, who took 
strong ground against distilled, without 
commending fermented, drinks. There was 
President Dwight, of Yale College, in 1802; 
the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, in 1806; the Rev. 
Lebbeus Armstrong, in 1808; Dr. Justin 
Edwards, in 1811; Dr. Humphrey, in 1813; 
Dr. Wm. Wisner, and the Rev. Stephen 
Porter (the organizer of the Hector Tem- 
perance Scciety), in 1818; Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, with his six sermons, in 1826. 
These were accompanied and followed by 
a host of others. Multitudes of Old Pledge 
members refused to become total abstain- 
ers, and we were obliged to leave them by 
the flesh-pots of fermentation. Some of 
the old societies were lost, while others 
adopted the total platform between 1826 








and 1836. The mother society in Moreau, 
N. Y., did not come in until 1841, when it 
was reorganized on the only proper basis of 
total abstinence. In 1826 we resolved to 
promote the cause both by moral and legal 
suasion, and have been moving on that line 
ever since. 

As there were no females in our socie- 
ties at first, and no youth, we organized 
‘‘The Young People’s Temperance Society 
of Hector,” August 22d, 1827, consisting of 
252 total abstainers, of both sexes, between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty. This, we 
suppose, was the first modern temperance 
movement for females and youth. 

In 1834 we began pledging all the chi 
dren whose parents were willing. 

Thus, at the age of eightythree, I have 
given my recollections of the temperance 
movement. 

Troy, PENN. 
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THE SITUATION IN OHIO. 


BY F. P. MOKINSTRY, M.D. 








To Tue Epitror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


Let us look for a moment at the two 
Ohio platforms: 

REPUBLICAN. DEMOCRATIC. 

“We demand the enact-| ‘The Democratic Party 
ment of such legisiation|isin favor of... regulat- 
as will give us the mostjing the liquor traffic and 
practical and _  efticient| providing against the evils 
measures for the regula-jresulting therefrom, by a 
tion and taxation of the|judicious and properly- 
liquor traffic attainable|graded license system,’ 
under the constitution.” 

Wherein lies the difference between these 
two platforms? How does a ¢éaz differ 
from a license? Senator Sherman himself 
says: ‘‘I cannot see how you can have a 
tax law without it operating as a license law. 
A tax on a trade or occupation implies 
permission to follow that trade or occupa- 
tion.” If Republican rum under taz 
has less drunk-making power, or is less in- 
fernal in its effects, than Democratic rum 
under license, the fact has not been shown. 
But how do the liquor men themselves re- 
gard the Republican platform and the Scott 
law? Hon. Amos Townsend, wholesale 
liquor dealer, of Cleveland, and chairman 
of the last Republican State Convention, 
says: ‘‘As to the matter of taxing the 
liquor traffic, the platform speaks plainly 
and gives satisfaction to all parties. The 
liquor men were satisfied with the Scott 
law. This I know to be the case in Cleve- 
land. They did not want it repealed, and 
will be satisfied with the passage of a simi- 
lar law now.” J. J. Abbihl, President 
of Saloon-keepers Association of Cincinnati, 
says: *‘ I think the saloon-keepers through 
the state want the Scott law to stand, simply 
because they claim to get some protection 
through it.” 

A. Howorth, liquor dealer of Crestline, 
O., says: ‘*Saloon-keepers regard Foraker 
with favor, of course. He declares for 
taxation and regulation; and some form of 
regulation is necessary. There is nothing 
unreasonable in our platform; and it ought 
to satisfy the trade and everybody else, ex- 
cept those who are strictly in favor of pro- 
hibition. Ido not see how a prohibitionist 





can stand onthe Republican platform. The 
party is not in favor of prohibition.” 
The editor of the Champion says: ‘The 


demand for efficient measures of taxation 
and regulation is a sopto the temperance 
people. The poor  prohibitionists are 
shamefully ignorant. This license plank 
is clean-cut, severing forever the old bond 
of political friendship between Republicans 
and prohibitionists.” 

This is sufficient to prove that the liquor 
interest of Ohio is as well satisfied with the 
Republican platform and Scott law as Tar 
INDEPENDENT is in its most complacent 
mood. Is it possible that doth want the 
same thing? Will the Scott law benefit 
both the liquor dealer and temperance 
worker? Surely, surely, in the words of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ‘‘ When the liquor men 
come to be with us, it will be time for us to 
get away from ourselves.” 

Why attempt to regulate an evil? Every 
argument advanced is just as applicable to 
licensing the social evil, gambling or lot- 
tery. I have heard a Philadelphia surgeon 
of world-wide fame, publicly advance pré- 
cisely the same line of argument in favor of 
licensing houses of ill-fame, and charge the 
ministry with being Utopian and imprac- 
ticable in their views. I am a Presby- 
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terian; and, turning to the last utterance of 
the General Assembly on this subject, I 
read: ‘‘ Resolved, That the entire extinction 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage is the goal to which 
the General Assembly looks forward.” I 
take up the platform of the Prohibition 
Party in Ohio, and I read: ‘‘We demand an 
amendment to the constitution of our 
state forever prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage.” I find the two utterances exactly 
tally, and both exactly represent my po- 
sition. 

If my vote is the expression of my con- 
viction, why should I not vote for the man 
on the platform that embodies that convic- 
tion? If every temperance voter in Ohio 
will do just this at the coming election, a 
prohibitory law will be enacted as soon as 
time will permit. Thisresultis ‘* wnattain- 
able” simply because temperance men, 
under bad leadership, still choose to vote 
with and work for parties rum-ridden and 
rum-cursed. Suppose all the friends of 
temperance should place in power the Re- 
publican Party. The very dest that could be 
hoped for is the Scott law, with its maxi- 
mum tax of two hundred dollars. 

How much nearer would we then be to 
prohibition than we are to-day? 

WasHINGTON, N. J. 





SAM JONES. 


BY F. W. HOUCHENS. 


Yxs, simply Sam Jones. That’s the way 
he wants it put, and that’s what he is 
usually called. Evidently, he has no relish 
for such dignified bearing as is found in 
the name Rev. Samuel P. Jones. Indeed, 
dignity of any sort seems distasteful to 
him. ‘ Dignity,” says he, ‘‘is the starch 
of the shroud. The more dignity a fellow 
has, the nearer dead he is. I expect to be 
as dignified as any of you when I get into 
my coffin.” 

Perhaps the chief charm of this wonder- 
ful man is the abundance of aphorisms 
which crowd every sermon. All news- 
paper notices of him are accompanied by 
lists of his ‘* sayings.” 

He is in his thirty-eighth year; and his 
ministry of twelve years has been confined 
to Georgia (his native state), Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, South Car- 
olina, Kentucky, Missouri, and Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His assistance is in demand all 
over the South, and much in the North. 
He adopted the Law as a profession, and 
failed of eminent success in it only through 
his intemperance and dissolute habits. 
At the age of twenty-five, upon the death 
of his father, he abandoned his profession 
and his dissolute life, and entered the 
Church and the ministry. His work has 
been directed mainly against the popular 
vices of the day. He is unsparing in his 
denunciations. Here are some specimens 
of his attitude toward public feeling: 

“When I began preaching, [ was afraid I 
would hurt somebody’s feelings. Now I'm 
afraid I won’t.” 

‘If anybody don’t like what I say, let him 
come to me, and I’ll forgive him.” 

‘What business have you with your feelings 
sticking out like porcupine quills?” 

“Thave let my bucket down so deep that I 
have stirred up your mud; but its my bucke 
and your mud.” 

He is a man of liberal education, wide 
reading, minute observation, and thorough 
knowledge of human nature. But he 
chooses the ‘‘ Negro style” of expression, 
for its oddity and effectiveness. He seems 
to have but one rule of grammar, and that 
is to break all the commonest rules of 
grammar. To his critics he says: ‘‘I am 
trying to get my grammar and style down 
on a level with my audience.” Andagain: 
“If you will notice my style, you will 
learn what I think of my hearers.” And 
again: ‘‘I wouldn’t mind being swallowed 
by a whale; but oh! to be nibbled to death 
by minnows!” 

His chief onslaught is against whisky: 

‘* Whisky is a good thing in its place ; but its 
place is in Hell.” 

“These little politicians say that it won’t do 
to bring the question of prohibition into poli- 
; tics; it will hurt their party. Well, if your 


| party has to ride into power on a whisky barrel, 


_ it ought to be hurt.” 
“Some fellows say: ‘Don’t mix politics with 





way, you may know he hasn’t any religion to 
mix.” 


‘** You can’t reform a state with a swill-tub for 
Governor, and a lot of old mash-tubs sitting on 
the bench.” 

“An old skunk of a thing staggering around 
on both sides of the street at once is a beautiful 
Representative.” 

“ Look out for your drug-stores ; louk out for 
your little cyurly-headed doctors.” 

“If a fellow gets so low that nothing but 
liquor will save him, I am ready to preach his 
funeral; and I have a text that I'll make him 
hop on.” 

“Aint you sorry fora woman who has to put 
her tender arm into the handle of an old demi- 
john every time she goes to church?” 

“The liquor traffic ought to be made so 
odious that nobody but an infernal scoundrel 
will sell it, and nobody but an infernal fool will 
drink it.” 

“The Devil is going to slip up on you with a 
drunken son-in-law, and I'll bet he will make you 
a prohibitionist with a vengeance.” 

“Talk about high license for whisky; I'd as 
soon have high license for small-pox.” 

‘Red liquor and Christianity won’t stay in 
the same hide.” 

“Td rather associate with a hog than with a 
man who drinks ‘whisky. Just as morals are 
above manners, so a hog isa better associate 
than a dram-drinker.” 

‘God will put the barkeeper and the legisla- 
tor in Hell together.” 

“In a town in Georgia a number of girls 
married men to reform them, and now the town 
is full of little whip-poor-will widows.” 


Occasionally he drives his thunderbolts 
at the practice of dancing: 


“What is aball-room? It is the ante-room to 
agerman. Andwhatis a german? It is the 
ante-room to eternal disgrace.” 

*T wouldn’t let my cook go to a german.” «+ 

** Dancing is hugging, set to music.” 

‘No, sir; she can’t go. I have some say-s0 
as to how my daughter is to be hugged.” 

**I would put my children into the coils of the 
worms of the Nile before I would put them into 
the hands of adancing-master. I wouldn’t wipe 
my feet on the rotten rascal.” 

**T will never deliberately turn my children 
over to any man, and pay him by the month to 
train them up for damnation.” 


Nor does profanity escape his withering 
rebuke : 


**T would rather associate with a dog than 
with a profane swearer. I never heard a dog 
swear—I mean a four-legged one.” 

**God pity the brute—the human brute—that 
will swear before his child. I don’t believe 

here is a hog—a regular old piney-woods, razor- 
back hog—low enough to degrade its young in 
such a despicable way as that.” 


Mr. Jones goes through billiards, cards, 
lying, eucher, horse-racing, and the rest of 
the popular vices,after the same spicy man- 
ner. 

But the hard-hearted, dishonest disposi- 
tion to grind the poor into the dust calls 

down his especial wrath. 


“Very few women have any conscience, when 
it comes to atrade. You will hire a woman to 
cook for you at four dollars a month, and then 
brag about how cheap you got her. You will go 
to the store, and give four dollars a yard for a 
piece of goods, and then you will go over to Sis- 
ter Brown, a poor, good woman in your church, 
and give her half a dollar for making it.” 

‘*A leading business man in Nashville said, 
the other day, that no woman should be paid 
over fifty cents a,day for her work. That man 
ought to be in Hef.” 


He disposes of the question of infidelity 
in a way rather more striking than elegant. 

**I would rather have been born a ’possum 
than an infidel.” 

** You don’t believe in religion. Did you ever 
try it? No. Well, you are a fool, and I won't 
waste time with you.” 

“If you will pull up one of your doubts by 
the roots, you will find sometbing on the tap- 
root, and the name of that something is sin.” 

He also gives the Church its due propor- 
tion of: his attention. 

**T have kicked the bushels off the lights, and 
then the owners would get mad, and say that I 
had put out their lights.” 

“God bores through the top of a man’s head 
to his heart, and then on down to his pocket.” 

“The Devil is too much of a gentleman to 
stay where he is not welcome, and if he is put- 
tiug up on you, it’s a sure sign you are treating 
him well.” 
1,°‘A creed is the skin of the truth dried, and 
stuffed with sand and sawdust.” 

“Lord, Lord, how a man will fight for his 
doxy, and then see his Saviour insulted, and 
never resent it.” 

‘Many @ man imagines that he has got re- 
ligion, when it’s only liver-complaint.” 

“Tf I had a church of two hundred member 











would sell out to the niggers ; and sell on credit 
at that.” 

‘Some preachers never run up on a sinner 
until he is on his death-bed. About all they are 
fit for is to marry the living and bury the dead.” 

“To run a meeting, it takes grace, grit, and 
greenbacks. God will furnish the grace, I can 
turnish the grit, and you the greenpacks. I 
like division of labor.” 

“TI sometimes go to a place, and find the 
preacher in the shafts, pulling the whole load, 
with his tongue lolling out, and the whole church 
up on the wagon, some dancing, some drinking, 
some gambling, some swearing, some fussing, 
some praying, some weeping, some shouting, 
some tattling, some scolding—and all at times, 
taking a whack at the poor little half-dead 
preacher, pulling for dear life. Sometimes they 
take him out, and feed him on rye-straw and 
corn-shucks, and expect him then to make two- 
forty time.” 

‘“*There’s no use to get religion, if you don’t 
quit lying.” 

“IT have known preachers who looked as sad 
and solemn as if their Father in Heaven were 
dead, and hadn’t left them a cent.” 

“The Scriptures teach me clearly that my life 
can never be better than my heart.” 

**When all you members of McKendree 
church get to Heaven, the angels will have to 
introduce you.” 

** You Christians creep about singing: ‘ This 
world’s a howling wilderness.’ Well, you are 
the dogs that are doing the howling.” 

‘*Many a fellow is praying for rain with his 
tub bottom-side up.” 

‘The Devil can run a mile while we are pull- 
ing on our boots.” 

‘**We go into our churches, and start up, 
«Hark! from the tomb a doleful sound,’ and by 
the time we get started, the Devil is at the next 
station.” 

‘*You think everybody believes that you are a 
sheep, because you have a little patch of wool 
on your head, about as big as a nickel. By 
their tracks ye shall know them.” 

To those who sneer at inconsistent Chris- 
tians, he replies: 

** Tam glad that you are not willing for Chris- 
tians to be as mean as youare. Iam glad that 
you want somebody to be decent in this world.” 

“It tickles me to see an old sinner come in 
and pull out an old lame and dwarfed member 
of the Church, lay him down, and measure by 
him, and say: ‘Look here, boys, I am as Jong, 
as broad, and as good as this member of the 
Church.’ Why don't you go and pick out one of 
those grand old Christians? Because you would 
look like a rat-terrier lying by an elephant.” 


To those who are waiting for a great 
demonstration of the Spirit, he replies: 


“The Lord doesn’t shoot cannon-balls at 
snow-birds ; and if he were to let loose such a 
bolt of lightning at you as he did at Saul of 
Tarsus, he would not leave a grease spot of 
you.” 


Sam Jones’s theological pendulum has 
swung back to the opposite extreme from 
the position occupied by the older theolo- 
gians of the Methodist Church. His is a 
religion of works, as opposed to a religion 
of faith and feeling. With him conversion 
means quitting your meanness, and going 
to work in the good cause. Repentance 
means a turning away from your devil- 
ment. Faith means doing your duty. 

“TI believe on the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
sense that I will follow him.” 

‘‘There was a knock at my heart, and I know 
I got the doors open. It took me a week. How 
1 pried and dug! But my trouble was not get- 
ting Christ in, but getting the doors open.” 

‘‘God never quit drinking for a man.” 

“Tf religion consists in crying, I have the 
most religious boy in the land.” 

‘Some believe in total depravity, some in 
partial depravity. You know you have down- 
right damnation in you, and that ought to satisfy 
the most greedy on that subject.” 

On the mysteries of religion, he remarks : 

“T am no metaphysician; put I can see a 
hole through a ladder, if there is any light on 
the other side.” 


He pleads for a practical faith: 


‘* It is not asking much of you to ask you to 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. I believed on 
him for twenty-five years ; but I did not believe 
on him as much as the Devil did. He believed 
and trembled; i believed and went on drink- 
ing.” 

His notion of a superintending Provi- 
dence in matters of religious faith is seen 
in the following: 

“The matter of Church doctrine is an acci- 
dent. If my mother and Bro, Witherspoon’s 
had swapped babice, he would have been a 
Methodist preacher.” 

He informs the ‘‘spider-legged dude” 
that he looks as if he had been ‘‘ melted, 
and poured into his breeches.” 

He thinks that a wife who has a baby- 
Christian for a husband ought to get him 
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‘They outcry creation if you don’t give them 
something to soothe them.” 


Gov. Ben. Butler once remarked that he 
had been accused of every possible vice, 


except the vice of being a fool. Sam 
Jones’s illustrations are charged with bein 
rough, unfit for decent ears, etc., but 
never hear them charged with missing 
their object. 

He uses many cotton-field illustrations, 
as we may term them; illustrations drawn 
from the vocabularies of school-boys, 
sportsmen and laborers. 


_ “Tf a man will admit that Jesus died to save 
sinners, I will chain him there, and let him graze 
all around that peg.” 

“Tf you will just walk right up, and surrender 
your heart to God, he will comb the kinks out of 
your head mighty fast.” 

“It will do you good to see these preachers 
with mud on their horns in their pulpits next 
Sunday.” 

_ “God is holding the Devil by the tail, and let- 
ting him kick himself to death.” 

“Shuck off these old garments of sin.” 

“6 = that about your case? Haven’t I treed 
you 

“Some preachers spend the first week of their 
moetas racking the members up and down the 
road.” 

“if a brother err, catch him on the first 
bounce.” 

**Give God the underhold.” 

“Tf God were to save you, he would have to 
ah into Heaven ; for you are headed Hell- 
ward.’ 


“Drive that hog out of the spring, and the 
stream will clear itself.” 


He does not hesitate to employ down- 
right slang. 


‘The Church and the world are getting too 
thick, They are running in cahoot.” 

**T can tote my own skillet.” 
‘The Church ought to have more git-up and 
git.” 

He has many short turns. 

‘The way up is down. ‘He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’” 

‘*The road to Heaven 1s the road to Hell; the 


only question is as to which end of the road 
you have.” 


His illustrations are often comical, but 
always forcible and entertaining. 


‘A man gets religion a good deal like he gets 
the measles. A fellow gets tangled up with the 
measles, and in about ten days the doctor comes 
and gives him a cup of good hot tea, and tells 
him to keep on taking that until it breaks out, 
and then keep it broke out, and he will be all 
right. So some of you have got tangled up in 
this meeting until you feel as bad asa fellow 
with the measles before they break out. A few 
hot cups of gospel tea will make religion break 
out all over you. Then keep it out, and you are 
all right. But, like the measles, if it goes in on 
you, it will kill you, sure.” 

* Riches are like salt water; the more you 
drink, the thirstier you become.” 

‘*Your business may degrade you, keep you 
on a dead level, or elevate you. Take your 
bushel of corn. You can turn it into whisky, 
and damn therewith yourself and your neighbor. 
This degrades. Or you can plant the corn, and 
raise more corn ; plant the crop thus raised,and get 
more corn ; corn, corn ; nothing but corn forever. 
This is the dog-trot line. This is preserving a 
dead level. Or you can take your bushel of corn 
to the poor, penniless widow, and hear the voice 
of Jesus saying: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
= eae it unto me.’ This elevates you up to 


“The difference between the Devil and the 
penitentiary is, the penitentiary works you hard, 
and boards you; but the Devil puts you to the 
meanest, dirtiest jobs in the world, and makes 
you board yourself.” 

*Every willful sin of my life is a stab at my 
conscience.” 

**The natural tendency of sin is to take every 
brake off a man’s moral nature, and turn him 
loose on the down-grade to Hell.” 

“ff you say To-morrow, Pharaoh said it; and 
the last we heard of him he was at the bottom of 
the Red Sea.” : 

‘*There is many a fellow trying to wash him- 
self up so that he can come respectably into 
God’s presence. That is something like the 
porter in the sleeping-car, dusting off a feliow 
ten miles before he is at his journey’s end. 
When he gets there he will be dustier than 
ever.” 

‘*Waiting to get fit! Yes, waiting for your 
hunger to depart, so you can come to the boun- 
tiful table.” 


Some of his expressions and figures are 
rich, elegant, and delightful. 


“The mountains are God’s thoughts piled up. 
The ocean is God’s thoughts spread out. The 
flowers are God’s thoughts in bloom. The dew- 
drops are God's thoughts in pearls.” 

**Heaven isthe center of gravity for right- 
eousness.” 

‘*T will go to Heaven, I verily believe, but 
will go there scarred from head to foot by ten 
thousand sins.” 

**When a man’s number is called, he will ang- 
wer every time away down in his soul.” 

‘*T have never asked the Georgia legislature 
to pass a law requiring my wife to treat my chil- 
dren well. Love is law.” 

‘*The pathway of the just is like the pathwa 
of the sun, higher and brighter as it rises, un 
it shall reach the zenith on the shoulders of 

od ” 


‘‘Just as the ultimatum of all vegetation is 
the matured fruit, so the ultimatum of Chris- 
tian life is the maturing of Christian fruitage.” 

** Religion is a beautiful casket which we show 
to our friends in our character; and when its 
secret spring is touched, Heaven and eternal life 
open out to us.” 

**God in the beginning held a flaming mass of 
eternity in his red right-hand, while every spark 
that flew from it made a world.” 

Many of the above extracts are used by 
him, in one way and another, wherever he 
goes; but they are being constantly intros 

uced into new connections with expan- 
sion and contraction, so that they are 
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HMlissions. 
JUBILEE OF THE NESTORIAN 
MISSION. 


BY THE REV. BENJ. LABAREE. 





Tue Semi-Centennial of the founding of 
the Nestorian Mission was observed by the 
Evangelical Nestorian Churches on July 
15th and 16th. About 1,500 persons, of 
both sexes, including representatives of 
the Old Nestorian Church, gathered on the 
college grounds outside of the city of 
Urumiah to unite in commemorating the 
arrival of the first missionaries, Perkins 
aud Grant, with their wives, in the year 
1835. The occasion awakened a wide- 
spread interest, as being a festival of na- 
tional consequence. 

Tickets were sold, at a low price, entitling 
the holder to simple meals and a lodging 
at night on the grourd or the hard floor of 
college or hospital buildings. In spite of 
the large and rather promiscuous charac- 
ter of the assembly, and the scant provis- 
ion for its entertainment, the decorum of 
the crowds exceeded all expectation; and 
their attention to the lengthy historical 
papers read evinced the depth of interest 
felt in the facts commemorated. Nothing, 
however, was a greater surprise to all than 
the grave deportment of the nearly 800 
women assembled. Their orderly beha- 
vior and ciose attention was worthy of the 
frequent commendation it received. It 
was in itself an impressive illustration of 
the great reformation accomplished by fifty 
years of Gospel work. It was emphasizea 
when the readers among the women were 
asked to rise, and nearly three-fourths of 
them stood up. Some present could recall 
the early days of the mission, when but one 
woman in the whole nation was 
& reader. 


known as 


Deeply interesting as were all the exer- 
cises, none of the papers were listened to 
with such peculiar attention as the narra- 
tive of the early revivals. A solemn hush 
prevailed thronghout the audience. To 
many, doubtless, it was like a piece of per- 
sonal biography. Tothe hearts of all it 
was touching the very keynote of the 
whole missionary history. The same Spirit 
whose gracious operations were narrated 
seemed to hover over the assembly. We 
could but accept it as a silent augury of his 
future aid and blessing. 

The history of the development of this 
Evangelical Church from out gross 
national darkness and superstition up to 
its present numbers and strength is one of 
the most interesting chapters ef modern 
missions. First was the period of sowing 
and waiting; then the years of gracious 
revivals and ingathering; next came a 
period of church organization aud the ini- 
tiating of self support. Since then the 
chief feature of the work has been com- 
pacting the churches into a more thorough 
organization, with native boards for co- 
operative labor in educational and evangel- 
istic work. Both these great departments 
are now under the combined superintend- 
ence of the missionaries and the native 
knooshya, orsynod. Four or five churches 
are whoily self-supporting, others partly 
so, while the knooshya meets one-fourth 
the expense of all new evangelistic opera- 
tions. 

If the long hoped for revival of the old 
missionary spirit of this ancient Church has 
not yet appeared, we Lave confidence to 
believe thut, in the course of its future de- 
velopment, it will prove fully worthy of its 
past noble records. The striking history 
of the Nestorian Yacob Dilakoff in his la- 
bors among the Molokans up and down the 
Volga and in the Crimea, baptizing hun- 
dreds, and ordaining pastors over these 
evangelical flocks, recognized everywhere 
as a most devout and self-depying apostle, 
we take as an earnest of the future mission 
zeal of the revived Nestorian Church. 

The first fruits, moreover, of Nestorian 
labors for tbe Mohammedans of Persia we 
may safely affirm are already appearing. 
Nestorian colporteurs and preachers are 
leadiug men of all classes through the 
country to the study of the Christian Serip- 
tures. Several Mohammedans have pro- 
fessed conversion to Christianity, and have 
received baptism. But the problem of 
forming such into a Christian Church 





grows more and more formidable. The 
impossibility of a convert living a Christian 
life, unmolested by the civil authorities, or 
by the red hand of Moslem fanaticism, the 
fear of the converts, which holds them 
back from an open profession of their faith 
in Christ, and the mercenary aims of too 
many avowing themselves Christians, have 
dampened our hopes—once very lively—of 
seeing many turning from Islamism to 
Christianity at an early date. 

We have been rudely waked from the 
dream that the latitudinarianism so preva- 
lent in Persia included religious toleration. 
We have discovered, too, that the spirit of 
inquiry, which at first stirred our hearts 
with delight, had its spring in other mo- 
tives than a genuine search for truth. 

Recent incidents have revealed with new 
intensity the bitter hate that lurks in the 
breast of Persian Moslems toward their 
Christian neighbors, and the inflammabi!- 
ity of the populace on the mererumor 
of an apostacy in their midst from Islam. 

There is not bere in Persia the close 
alliance of State and Church which exists 
in Turkey. The civil power is jealous of 
the influence of the mollahs with the 
masses, and watchfully holds it in check. 
But, knowing the dangerous character of 
that influence,it is bound to discountenance 
any movement calculated to rouse the tiger 
from his lair. Open proselytism on our 
part, if brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, would probably subject us to banish- 
ment from the land, only less prompt and 
vigorous than it would in Russia. Said 
the once prime minister of the state to us, 
afew years since: ‘If the Government 
supposed your presence in the country was 
harmtul, we should not hesitate to send 
you out, as the French are expelling the 
Jesuits.” 

Still, we do believe the cause of our Lord 
Jesus is making some advance in face 
of the tremendous hindrances. Events oc- 
curring just at the close of our Jubilee ser- 
vices have an encouraging significance. 

For weeks there has been no little excite- 
ment against the little company of Mussul- 
mans who have privately embraced Chris- 
tianity. Suspicion of their apostasy has 
long been rife, and brought upon them no 
small amount of obloquy. A Persian scribe, 
dismissed lately from our service, succeeded 
in bringing the excitement almost up to 
white heat by his startling charges against 
them. The whole town was agog on the 
subject. The names of the reported apos- 
tates were read out in the mosques, and 
denounced. There was special danger for 
the foremost man among the converts, of 
whom his enemies say, ‘‘ it rains out of his 
very face that he is a Christian.” The 
threats of assassination against this good 
man led us to send him to a place of safety 
for a time during the month of Ramazan, 
when Moslem fanaticism is usually at its 
hight. But he did not stay long away. 
Emboldened, as he says, by a study of the 
thirty-seventh Psalm, he returned deter- 
mined to brave the storm, be the conse- 
quences what they might. 


Meanwhile orders had come down from 
Tabriz to the prince governor of Uru- 
miah to summon the aceused and investi- 
gate the charges. The summons were 
served on those of them in our employ 
just as our Jubilee assembly was dispers- 
ing. Anxiety for the steadfastness of the 
brethren ip this critical hour, and for their 
lives, if they should boldly acknowledge 
their Christian faith, overshadowed our 
rejoicings over our successful festival. 
Prayerfully and tenderly we committed 
them to the God of all grace, to strengthen 
and defend them. Of Seid Agha, their 
leader, our leave taking was especially 
affecting; for he seemed fully determined 
not to deny his Lord, and he fully realized 
the peril before him. But the Lord had 
ordered their deliverance this time. The 
investigation proved a mere farce. Some 
of the questions asked the accused were 
simply ridiculous, and none of them de- 
manded an avowal or denial of Christ. It 
was plainly a device of the friendly gov- 
ernor to aliay the popular ferment and not 
bring any of our servants into trouble. 
They were all courteously dismissed. 

Two things have been gained. The faith 
and trust of the brethren have been 
strengthened. The Mohammedans, still 
convinced that these men are Christians, 





have had a check put on their fanatical 
zeal. Though the real crisis has been de- 
ferred for a time, we are better prepared 
for it when it shall come. These events, 
happening just at the close of fifty years of 
missionary work, seem to us like the finger 
of Divine Providence pointing to the grand 
aims and results of missionary endeavor in 
the coming half century. 
UrumiaH, PEersiA, AUGUST 15th, 1885. 





Tae Rev. George Grenfell, of the English 
Baptist Mission on the Congo, has made a trip, 
in the mission steamer, on the Upper Congo, 
which will add materially to our knowledge of 
the geography of Central Africa. He started 
from Stanley Pool with a small party, October 
18th, and was gone five months. His turning 
point was Sianley Falls, near the point where 
the Congo returns from its northern debouche to 
cross the equator tu the south. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and child, and by Dr. Sims, 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union, two- 
thirds of the wa), besides the crew and several 
school-children. The party was in peril manv 
times from rocks and siorms, and from the sav- 
ages. They were attacked a score of times with 
sticks, stones, spears and poisoned arrows; but 
managed to escape unhurt. In the course of 
the expedition, six hundred miles of water way, 
previously unvisited by white "men, was ex- 
plored. The must important discovery was that 
the Mobangi River, which enters the Congo 
from the north, nearly opposite the Equatorial 
station, is the the largest tributary of the great 
Congo watercourse. He spent five weeks on it, 
and ascended it a distance of four hundred to 
tour hundred and tifty miles. It is believed that 
the upper part of it is identical with the Welle 
River, which has beep so long an African mys- 
tery. The banks of the Mobangi are very popu- 
lous. He also explored, for some distance, the 
Ikelemba River, and visited Danda, a curious 
town, of which he writes: 


“We visited Danda, one of the eaclusively 

Ngombe towns, about a mile from the river ; it was 
quite different from anything we had previously 
seen, being entirely surrounded by a ditch twelve 
feet wide and six deep, and on the inner side of this 
ditch by a tall barricade of split logs twelve feet 
high. There were three entrances into the town, 
each approached by a single log bridge; the narrow 
breaks in the barricade were provided with siabs of 
wood, in readiness to close them should the need 
arise. Dr. Sims and Eyambi were the first to euter 
this town ; and the people were so much startled by 
the white man’s advent’ that one of them jumped 
up and Jet fy an arrow at the unannounced visitors, 
very lLarrowly Missing the Doctor, and going 
through Kyambi’s cloth. The people scarcely ap- 
peared to understand why we did not declare war at 
once, and regarded our attempts at friendly mter- 
course with such evident suspicion that neither 
party were much at their ease ull they were farther 
upart. ‘nese people ornament (2?) themerelves in a 
frightful way, by making raised cicatrices on their 
faces, covering them entirely, in some cuses even 
the lips, with jumps as big as peas. Sometumes a 
man will have a row all down his nose as close as 
they cau stick; others will be content wita three or 
four; whue others again will have a big one just 
ou the lip, suggestive of a budding rhinoceros horn, 
Some will have rows of tnese * blebs’ all round tne 
eyes and along the cheeks till they meet at the chin, 
resulting in a horrid similarity to toe outline of a 
‘death’s head.’ One girl whom we saw hada lump 
as large as a pigeon’s egg on each side of her nose, 
and so close to her eyes that they must have been 
a great trouble ; for when she wished to look at any 
one, she had to bow her head aud look over these 
‘beauty marks.’” 
At Bangala, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
wiles above the mouth of the Mobangi, Mr. 
Grenfell came face to face with caunibalism. 
He suys: 

**At the time 1 commenced this journey I could 
scarcely bring myself to believe the terrible stories 
which reached me from time to time., Since coring 
tirst to the Congo the farther I traveled tie farther 
cannibalism seemed to recede; everybody had it to 
Say that their neigubors on beyond were bad; that 
they ‘eat men,’ till I began to grow skeptical; but 
here at Bangala I absolutely caught up with it, and 
was obliged to allow what | had hoped to be able to 
maintain as ‘not proven.’ I will not sicken you 
with the details of the preparation, as some of our 
boys gave them when they came to tell me, in the 
hope that I should be abie to interfere; but, befure 
they reacned the steamer, the big drum’s dum-dum 
announced the tinai act. Neither will I teil you of 
the horrible things they saw when they afterward 
returned to the scene. The natives could not, or 
at least appeared not to, understand why the white 
man and his people should take exception to their 
proceedings. ‘* Why,’ said they to one of our boys, 
‘do you interfere with us? We don’t trouble you 
when you kill your goats. We buy our Nyama 
(meat) and killit; it is not your affair.’ Lieutenant 
Coquilhat bas tried his utmost, and placed himself 
in no small difficulty by his aitempts to put a stop 
to these customs; but he says, and I quite realize 
it, that it cannot be done without fighting for it, and 
that to buy the iutended victim would only be to 
give them the price which would purchase three 
others. From this point on the evidences of canni- 
balism were continually recurring, though the re- 
luctant manner in which at some places the people 
acknowledge being ‘men eaters,’ leads us to hope 
that a sentiment against it already exists.” 

The Ukerewe River, known to the natives as 





the Loika, was ascended about a hundred miles, 
where a fal) barred further progress. The rest 
of the journey up the Congo, afforded sad evi- 
dence of the work of tbe Arab slave-stealers. 
Mawembe, a town of perhaps 4,000 inhabitants, 
was found deserted and destroyed. The river 
was filled with its wreck, and hundreds of the 
poor Negroes escaped at night in boats down 
the River. Mr. Grenfell writes : 

“A little further on we came to a smal) town 
which had been quite destroyed; but from among 
the still smoking ruins one of the men, who had ven- 
tured back, hailed us, and, holding out his open 
hands before him, said: ‘ See, we have nothing left; 
nothing !’ Then, pointing to the charred post: ‘See 
what has happened; our houses burnt, plantations 
destroyed, our wives and children all gone.’ Then, 
pointing across the islands to the other side of the 
river, he said: ‘The men who did it all are over 
there.’ The utterly woe-begone appearance the poor 
fellow presented, surrounded as he was with such 
evidences of ruin, made up a picture of desolation 
which, once seen, is never forgotten. Nor shall we 
forget his appeals for help. He seemed to think it 
would be an easy thing for the white man to go and 
fight the Betamba-tamba; or, if be would not fight, 
he could easily ransom their wives and children. 
If we ence commenced to redeem these fruits of 
the Arab raids, we should only be setting a premium 
upon raiding. Crossing the river, and passing more 
burning ruins, we came to the Arab camp at the 
mouth of the Boloko (Lubilash). Here we found 
them making ready to repel an expected attack by 
posting bodies of men in the tall grass commanding 
the approaches. However, they seemed to recog- 
nize very soon that we were not fighting men, and 
sent off a canoe tous. We then learned that they 
were seven hundred strong, under the command of 
Munya Mani, a vassal of the famous Hamed bin Mo- 
hammed, better known as Tippo Tib. 

* On Christmas Eve we paid a visit to Tippo Tib, 

who received us very hospitably, and asked if he 
might be of service in forwarding letters to Ujiji or 
the East Coast, to which places he sent dispatches 
every fortnight via Nyangwe. Tippo Tib is evi- 
dently preparing for a permanent occupation of the 
Falls. He is making large plantations, talks of 
building a stone house, and says »e is expecting 
2,000 more men. He professes to be anxious to do 
legitimate trade, and says that, if the people were 
not so bad, and would trade without fighting, he 
certainly would do so. He wants us to believe that 
the natives always ‘ begin it.’” 
The Society has just sent out a reinforcement of 
five new men; but they will only fill the gap in 
the mission cuused by death. Mr. Grenfell rec- 
ommends six places for immediate occupancy, 
the most distant being Bangala. 

....-Lhe Hottentots and Bushmen of South 
Africa used to be regarded as beyond the reach 
of the teacher or preacher; but missionaries 
long ago proved that they could be made useful 
and intelligent Christians. The Kaffirs are nat- 
urally a more hopeful tribe, and much has been 
done for them, and much will be done by them. 
A Kaffir writes thus of the benefactors of his 
race : 

“I look upon all Christians of whatever denomi- 
nation as friends and benefactors, and as worthy the 
esteem of all native Christians. And particularly I 
look upon the venerable missionary who baptized 
my father and mother thirty-six years ago, and my- 
seif when a child, superintended my education, gave 
me good advice whenever I needed it, taught me the 
way of salvation, loved and cared for me usa father 
should Jove and care for his son—I Jook upon him 
and his wife, whose kinaness I shall never forget, as 
indeed my father and mother.” 


....-The ‘‘ Papuan Institute,” of the London 
Society, which is one of the most powert!ul fac- 
tors in the evangelization of New Guinea, was 
opened on Murray Island, near the New Guinea 
coast, a few years ago. Its first pupils were from 
Saibai, a neighboring island on which a mission 
had been founded in 1871. These skull-hunting 
savages were so far won to Christianity by South 
Sea teachers that when they were asked to furn- 
ish pupils for the Institute they gave twenty- 
three of their sons, bright, interesting lads, who 
have already made a history for themselves. 
Some of them took the industrial, and some the 
theological course, and are useful and fruitful 
Christians, 


...-In the little Kingdom of Travanccre, the 
“land of grace,” on the Southwest coast of In. 
dia, ** Christianity has so far displaced heathen- 
ism that one man out of every five ranges him- 
self among the followers of Christ.” So writes 
a missionary. But he says that part of this 
number of Christians belong to a dead Church, 
the Assyrian Christian Courch, which has been 
in Travancore many centuries. Their churches 
wear the airofruin, and their worship is with- 
out life. The Church Missionary Society is do- 
ing an important work of reformation among 
them. 


...-The American Board opened a mission in 
Okayama, 2 city of 32,000 people in Central 
Japan, in 1879. The result of six years’ work is 
four churches with 369 members, two pastors, 
five evangelists, and four student evangelists. 
No fewer than 159 persons were received on pro- 
fession the past year. The missionaries say : 

‘¢This city begins at last to show the impress of 
Christian work upon it. New comers are not the 
rarity of the past few years, and they come to stay. 
The merchant class is being reached, The city begins 
to think well and speak well of Christianity, and 
shrinks only from personal submission.” 
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Biblical Research. 


THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES AND 
THE ‘ TEACHING.” 


A sHokT and novel but important work on the 
“* Didaché” is the forthcoming tract by Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris, entitled, ‘‘The Teaching of the 
Apostles and the Sibylline Books,” to be issued at 
Cambridge, England, by H. W. Wallis. As its 
title indicates, it treats of ‘‘a number of hither- 
to unnoticed coincidences between the language 
and thought of the Teaching of the Apostles and 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles,” which, if more 
than coincidences, bring necessarily in their 
train a number of important consequences, not 
only in the interpretation of the ‘‘Teaching’» 
and of the ‘‘ Sibylline Oracles,” but with respect 
to the places and times of production ot 
both, and in the views to be obtained of the 
genesis of the faith, practice, and discipline of 
the Christian Church. Professor Harris’s ex- 
cellent work on the *‘ Teaching,” (doubly excel- 
lent in that it was mostly pioneer work) pub- 
lished last year in the Journal of Christian 
Philosophy, entitles him to a respectful hearing, 
even if he startles us; and, if his views in this 
pamphlet are correct, his own words are not ex- 
travagant : 

“ Bryennios’s little tract is increasing in recog- 
nized importance, almost from day to day. Itis no 
longer a question of mere identification between a 
lost book and a found book, by means of the oum- 
ber of Jinesin a MS. and the record of a sticho- 
metric table of the Middle Ages: non numerandi 
sed ponderandi sunt versus; and, being weighed, 
they require for a counterpoise the largest stones 
which the Ecclesiastica] Historian can findin his bag. 
In fact, the ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ is the key- 
stone of Church history, whether we include under 
that term the New Testament records or those of 
the first four centuries of the Faith; and, if we 
widen our conception of Church history so as to in- 
clude the Semitic origins of Christianity, it is the 
bridge that spans the gulf between the Church and 
the Synagogue from which it was so early divided- 

, « + Its importance is not diminished when we 
consider that we are a long way yet from the place 
where we can assert that the last word has heen 
said either on the text or its interpretation.” 

The parallelisms to which he draws attention 
he considers to be * probably a part of a large 
future phenomenon.” Passing with a bare bint 
the possibilities from the Talmud (perbaps wait- 
ing for Mr. Taylor’s edition of the Aday7/, 
which promises much in that direction), or 
from the “Predicalio Petri,” if ever fully re- 
covered, he attacks the ‘“Oracula Sibyllina” 
(using Friedlieb’s edition and Alexandre’s com- 
ments and excursus) and the ‘Pseudo-Phocyl- 
ides (using Bernays’s emended text and ex- 
tended essay, written in honor of Theodor 
Mommsen).” After stating eundry prominent 
opinions respecting the period of composition 
of the various portions of the Sibylline books, 
he proceeds with his quotations and coinci- 
dences. These embrace nearly fifty passages 
from the ** Oracula Sibyllina,” illustrated, as 
occasion offers, by parallels from the ‘‘Pseudo- 
Phocylides.” We may say, at the outset, that 
Professor Harris is very abstinent in respect to 
the “Pseudo-Phocylides,” by no means quoting 
all its parallels with the ‘‘ Teaching” ; probably 
for the reason that the omitted parallels are to 
be matched rather with the Septuagint than the 
“Teaching.” The full force of the coincidences 
with the *‘Oracula” appears only in their cumula- 
tive presentation ; but some of them may be noted 
here with profit. To the title of the *‘* Teach- 
ing,” and the definition of the “‘ two ways,” 
parallels are found, some of them striking, in 
“ Oracula Sibyllina” vi, 9; viii, 399; viii, 481 ; 
parallels existing not only in the coincidence of 
the leading Greek words, but in characterizing 
the two ways as ‘‘of life” and ‘‘of death.” In 
one of the passages the ‘‘ ways” are further ex- 
plained by the added s;nonym xeAcitoue 
(paths), and in another by the Homeric araproic 
(road without turning or branching, short cut), 
the latter being the same word which, in its 
later form, atparéc, Proclus puts in Euclid’s 
mouth, in the latter’s famous answer to King 
Ptolemy that “there is no royal road to mathe- 
matics.” The last of the above passages also 
contains a nearly verbal parallel to the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing’s” ‘thou shalt love God - thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The didoota, etc., of 
Chapter I of the “Teaching” has also its ex- 
panded parallel in *‘ Oracula Sibyllina” ii, 89. 
The troublesome idpwrarw, of the same chapter 
(for Professor Harris prefers the MS. to 
Bryennios’s emendation, in deference to a hint 
of Dr. Hort that we probably have here a form 
idpwraw), has a parallel in ‘* Oracula Sibyllina” 
ii, 77, that had better be given at length: 

rrwyxoic evOi didov pyr’ aipiov 2Afépev eirrng: 

idpaor oraxbuv xerpi xpyfovte mapaa yor, 

d¢ F éAenuocivyy wapéxet, Gem oide daviferr, 

That is: 

** Straightway give to the poor, nor tell him to come 


on the morrow, , 

Farnish the needy hand with the sweat of thy 
ears of corn. 

Now he who offersalms knows that he lends to 
the Lord.” 





‘*Sweat of ears of corn” seems to mean ‘‘in- 
crease of the harvest”; but the suggestion of 
the words used, or the bringing together of the 
words for “sweat” and “‘alms,” is remarkable. 
To avoid the obvious difficulties of rendering. 
Professor Harris suggests an emendation of the 
first three words in the second of the quoted 
lines—viz., idpOa ordfwv yeipa—taking the idea 
from Sophocles’s “ Ajax,” 10. The line then 
would mean ‘distilling as to thy hand with 
sweat, offer to the needy” ; and when the emen- 
dation is made, we have not only the verbal sug- 
gestion just noted, and an exegetical comment 
on the phrase of the ‘‘ Teaching,” but a parallel 
in sense to another passage in the *‘ Teaching” 
—which, however, then needs a change in the 
ordinary punctuation—viz.,in chapter iv, ‘if 
thou hast [aught] through thy hands, thou shalt 
give redemption of thy sins.” This proposed 
change, by the way, is favored by another pas- 
sege in the “ Oracula Sibyllina,” (ii, 81) and its 
Pseudo-Phocylidean parallel, both of which 
Professor Harris properly cites as close parallels 
to thia clause of chapter iv. For the second 
chapter of the ‘‘ Teaching” are cited striking 
coincidences with seven passages, though the 
places are nearly twice as many in the ‘‘Oracula 
Sibyllin@” and the ‘{ Pseudo- Phocylides.” 
Among them, in ‘ Oracula Sibyllina” iii, 37, 
comes the long- wanted di)2woouc, in the same 
sense as used in the ‘‘ Teaching,” and lying in a 
nest of surrounding words similar to those of 
the **Teaching.” The third and fourth chap- 
ters of the ‘‘ Teaching " are also pretty well il- 
lustrated, the fifth not at all, the sixth and 
seventh sparingly. For the seventh, however, 
are three passages from the ‘* Oracula Sibyl- 
lina,” which actually illustrate the baptism in 
rivers and fountains, and another which illus- 
trates trine aspersion (not affusion). 

With the general precept in chapter vii compare 
“Oracula Sibyllina,” iv. 165: 


év rorapoic Aviaaote OZ ov Sémac acraowt, 


“In perennial streams wash the whole form 
(body)” ; to which we may add the rest of the 
sentence in English, ‘‘and spreading out the 
hands unto the air (sky), ask forgiveness for 
past deeds, and heal bitter ungodliness with 
godlinesses.” Baptism in a fountain is binted at 
in the following symbolical language from 
* Oracula Sibyllina” viii, 247: 
isaac gwtivon KA yroie iv Sodexa TH) AIC, 


“Enlightening the called, by waters, in the 
twelve springs,” where the direct reference is to 
the ministry or teaching of the Twelve. Another 
like passage isin the * Oracula Sibyllina”’ viii, 
315, three lines, of which we give the first in 
Greek, and all in English : 


abavartov xy) HC AToAVVAaUEVOL PAaTeaa, 


** Having washed away from themselves, in waters 
of an immortal spring, their former malice, in order 
that, born again, they may bo longer be slaves to 
unseemly lusts of the world.” 

Another passage, which alludes to trine affu- 
sion, is found in ** Oracula Sibyllina” vii, 87: 
obvdé Hipyv Kreioerg OTe TIC GOL EriUTOE A7A0¢ 
Heer Svdpevoc, Teving arepuKévar Atudy, 

A774 AaBav Kepaziv roid avépoc, ibare pavag 
erSae tpic, 

‘**Neither shalt thou shut the door when apy 
other stranger shall come entering, to drive 
away the hunger of poverty; but take and 
sprinkle the head of this man and pray, thrice.” 
In some of its bearings this passage is obscure, 
but the allusion is apparent, whether the cere- 


‘mony be one applicable to spiritual tramps or 


not. 

Nor are the closing chapters of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing ” without their striking parallels, with re- 
gard to Antichrist and the fiery trial, and the 
three signs of the coming; but these, and the 
rich notes appended, are best left for the reader 
of the tract itself. Among them, however, Pro- 
fessor, Harris finds reason to conclude that,the 
difficult passage which includes the word 
xatdfeua iz to be rendered *‘ shall be saved from 
under the curse itself.” A most interesting dis- 
cussion follows, in which the reasonable view is 
advocated that, on the one hand, the ‘ Sibyl- 
line Oracles” cannot, in any part (in their pres- 
ent form), have so early a date as has been as- 
signed to some of them, nor can the ‘‘Teaching” 
be put as late as the second century. The con- 
clusion that the ‘ Oracula Sibyllinz” and the 
** Pseudo-Phocylides” versify from the prose of 
the ‘* Teaching,” and not vice versd, is drawn 
from the cumulative force of the parallells 
quoted ; taking into consideration, of course, 
not verbal coincidences only, but differences 
also. Professor Harris hints, however, at the 
probability of additions or modifications of the 
“Teaching” later than its original composition: 
In speaking of the influence of the better 
heathen writings upon early Christian morals, 
it is a bit strange that, when hunting over the 
“Sibylline Oracles” and the ‘* Pseudo- 
Phocylides,” he should not have picked up the 
parallel in Theognis, 171, which the earlier com- 
mentators on the ‘* Teaching” would have been 
rejoiced to find. The last clause of chapter iii 
of the “Teaching” reads, eidd¢ dri arep Aeow 
ovdév ylverar, heognis, 117, 118, reads; 





Genic eb you, Devic ory Ext Kpatoc’ ob Tot drep Geav 
yiverat avOpdrore ovr’ aya’ obre KaKd, 

Besides which, the context has a strange like- 
ness to the corresponding part of the ‘‘Didache.” 
The expression may be only a bit of common 
gnomic property; but Theognis here gives the 
key, which the Greek Scriptures do not. 

An appendix fellows the body of Professor 
Harris’: tract, treating of the “‘De Virginitate” 
ascribed to Athanasius, of traces of the ‘* Teach- 
ing” in early apocrypbal writings, on charis 
(Grace) as a name of the Messiah (“ Let Grace 
come,” etc.), on the Maranatha cry in early Chris- 
tian assemblies, on the Christmonger of the 
“Teaching,” and on the ‘‘signs uf the truth.” 
These areall rich ; but the most important is the 
weighty accumulation of evidence to show that 
the éx7éraore of the last chapter of the ‘““Teach- 
ing” is to be, after all, probably interpreted as 
the appearance of the crucified Lord—the cruci- 
tix—in the heavens. This explanation was first 
put forth by Dr. John Wordsworth, in The 
Guardian, to whom it had been suggested by 
Archdeacon Edwin Palmer; but it seems that 
Professor Harris had arrived at that view inde- 
pendently. He cites a long array of witnesses 
to show that such a sign was expected by the 
early Christians, and shows how it has de- 
scended through the ages to the * Imitatio 
Christi” ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis. 








Science. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
AT ANN ARBOR. 


Tut meeting at Ann Arbor, Prof. H, A. New- 
ton, of Yale, presiding, has proved to be not 
only in itself, but in almost all accessories, an 
ideal one. Never before were such convenient 
quarters obtained for the nine sections toe which 
the scientitic papers are read ; while the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in which we met, is close at 
hand to the quarters of members, who were 
amply accommodated in the numerous dwellings 
which cluster about the campus, thus obviating 
the necessity often imposed of long journeys to 
and from the meetings, with means of transpor- 
tation not always adequate. The weather could 
not have been better, and the refreshing cool- 
ness of the week is gratefully contrasted with 
the sweltering heat at the Philadelphia meeting 
last year. True, the attendance was only 364 
against 1,157 last year, and some disappoint- 
ment was felt when it became apparent that so 
few would be present, while accommodations 
had been provided by the ‘local committee for 
twice a8 many. It was soon felt, however, that 
what the crowd lacked in numbers it made up in 
genuine devotion to the objects for which the As_ 
sociation exists, and that the absentees were, to 
a large extent, of the class who come fur the ex- 
cursion rather than for any interest in svi. 
entific research. On the whole, there were 
enough present for comfort ; and the individual 
did not get merged in the crowd as at Philadel- 
pbia. 

The entertainment provided for the Associa- 
tion has been ample and delightful, though not 
carried to the extent of dissipation, nor of inter- 
fering with the work of the meeting. 

One hundred and seventy-six papers were 
read, rather fewer than usual; but the interest 
was inversely to the number of the papers, The 
lines were advanced in many directions, not 
merely in pure science, but notably so in useful 
economic science. Most important was the 
paper of Prof. C. F. Mabery, of the Case School 
of Applied Sciences, Cleveland, O., on the reduc- 
tion of the oxides of boron, silicon, aluminum, 
and other metals by carbon in the electrical fur- 
nace. This is a new process of obtaining these 
valuable metals from the common sands and 
clays and other earths of which they form so 
large a portion. The costliness of the metals 
has been due to the difficulty of separating them 
from the common compounds. ‘he electrical 
furnace is the invention of E. H. Cowles 
and A. H. Cowles, also of the Case School. 
It is an apparatus wherein the electrical 
current is made to fuse the oxide to be re- 
duced, in the presence of carbon, which 
is added to obstruct the passage of the 
current, and thus generate intense heat, and of 
copper with which the nascent metal forms an 
alloy. By this means, aluminum, silicon, boron, 
manganese, Magnesium, sodium and potassium 
are reduced with ease. Aluminum has bitherto 
been worth fifteen dollars a pound. It can now 
be produced in alloy with copper or other metals 
at tive dollars per pound for the amount of 
aluminum present ; and the pure aluminum can 
be separated out by a further process if desired. 
Metallic silicon has heretofore been worth four 
thousand dollars per pound. and may be produced 
in these alloys at a similar small cost. The alumi- 
num bronzes, as the copper alloys are called, are 
of great value, because of their lightness, tough- 
ness and beauty, retaining color without tar- 
nishing readily, and taking high polish. The 
tensile strength of the ten per cent. alloy is one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds to the inch, 
sometimes more, surpassing all other metals. The 
different percentages of aluminum and copper, 


or aluminum and silver or other retale, give 
many diverse yet useful alloys. All grades give 
fine castings, taking exact impressions, and 
there is no lose in remelting, as in zinc alloys. 
Besides their adaptation to fine art, the applica- 
tion to uses requiring a light, tough metal are 
innumerable—e.g., surveyor’s instruments, bi- 
cycles and roller skates. One of the latter was 
shown, wuch lighter than the usual make, yet 
practically indestructible. The bicycle com- 
panies are now engaged in constructing a bicy- 
cle to weigh less than seven pounds. If aerolo- 
comotion ever succeeds, it must be by such ma- 
terial as aluminum. The effect of silicon in 
small proportions upon copper is greatly to in- 
crease its tensile strength, so that telegraph 
wire can be made much thinner than from pure 
copper. The Bennett-Mackay cable is thus 
maue. One-half per cent. of silicon ‘s atout the 
best proportion. Boron seems to have almost 
28 marked an effect upon copper as c#rbon does 
upon iron in increasing its strength. The fine- 
ness of Damascus sword-blades wa probably 
caused by some admixture of one of thuse metals, 
most likely aluminum. The electrical furnace, 
and this process of reduction, is the iny“ution of 
two young men only about twenty years old, 
who, six months ago, knew nothing about elec- 
tricity. A still cheaper process of obtaining 
these metals is a desideratum. Prot I, W. 
Langley suggests that it may be looked for in 
electrolysis. 

A more interested audience has #ldom 
been seen than that which listened to the open- 
ing address of Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
Vice-President of Section G (economics) before 
the section. He reviewed, exhaustively, : 
conditions of existence and nutrition, and the 
productive resources of this country. He re- 
ferred to experiments on the dietetic value of 
different foods, and showed that, by proper 
marketing and combination of diet, a great re- 
duction in expense of food might be made with- 
out in any degree diminishing comfort. ‘The 
total production of the whole country does not 
exceed about forty-five cents per day for every 
inhabitant. Since this is all there is, the entire 
population must manage to subsist within that 
limit of expense, and the whole aggregate of ac- 
cumulated wealtb, aside from land, does not ex- 
ceed the production of two or three years. The 
gist of bis studies in political economy, he em- 
bodies in the apothegm that the laboring class 
receive an increasing proportion of a constantly 
increasing product. Thus, notwithstanding the 
great depression of the iron industry, the iron 
worker of to-day gets about double the number 
of tons of iron as his year’s wage that he re- 
ceived twenty years ago. In the same period, 
the conditions of life have been ameliorated be- 
yond all precedent, so that the world, and es- 
pecially this country, has outgrown the period 
in which famine or scarcity of any necessary 
product is possible, and no person of ordinary 
common sense need fail of a livelihood. By the 
help of improved wachinery, the labor of one 
man will provide food for a thousand, and the 
labor of one woman at the loom will almost 
supply clothing for an equal number. This 
should result in securing increased leisure for 
higher pursuits than bread-getting. The sup- 
posed hardness of the times, he regards as only 
apparent, and claims that no failures of any 
consequence have occurred in business circles 
during this depressed epoch, except of those 
who were either previously bankrupt, or who 
blindly flew in the face of obvious political 
economic conditions. 

Capt. E. L. Corthell’s lecture on the Tehuan- 
tepec Ship Railway, though filled with dry 
statistical details, and protracted to undue 
length, was patiently listened to, because of 
the great interest and importance of the sub- 
ject. He believes it proved that a ship railway 
can be constructed at a cost not exceeding 
$50,000,000, and perhaps falling $10,000,000 or 
even $15,000,000 within that limit, that will be 
every way better and more practical than any 
canal at Panama or elsewhere ; while no canal 
can be built at less than $150,000,000 to #200,- 
000,000. Further than this, the saving of dis- 
tance via Tehuantepec is enormous, and the 
greater convenience for sailing vessels is incal- 
culable, because of the lack of winds to enable 
them to navigate the southern route. Details 
of the plan have already appeared in the Scien- 
tific American, and the engineering problems 
have been carefuily considered, showing that 
no grade on the route need exceed one foot in 
one hundred, nor the greatest curve a radius of 
twenty miles, while the powerful locomotives 
now constructed will enable any vessel afloat to 
be drawn over a six track railroad, by six loco- 
motives. The vessel can be perfectly floated in 
a cradle designed for the purpose, without more 
strain than is experienced on an ordinary sea 
voyage. The plan of ship railways is not 
indeed wholly theoretical, since such a railway, 
seventeen miles long, is in process of construc- 
tion by our Canadian neighbors, to connect the 
mouth of the 8t. Lawrence and Gulf of New- 
foundland with more southern waters. The 
Tehuantepec railroad will be 140 miles long, 
and is bound to be built long before any canal 
can be cut through, even if capital is furnished 
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Prof. 8. W. Langley’s paper on the spectra 
of some sources of radiation, and on the recog- 
nition of hitherto unmeasured wave lengths, 
extends our knowledge of the undulatory mo- 
tion which we know in one of its manifesta- 
tions by the name of light, very far beyond the 
spectrum cognizable by the eye, and beyond all 
previous extensions of it by scientific determi- 
nation. By experiments with the bolometer, 
Professor Langley has detected radiation of 
heat ata temperature of 2° Cent. He shows 
that, instead of the single octave of color be- 
tween the red and the violet end of the spec- 
trum, between six and seven octaves are dis- 
tinguishable. 

Section E (geology), considered papers by many 
of the leading geologists—Winchell, Hunt, Or- 
ton, Dana, etc. Especial interest was taken in 
Professor Orton’s account of the gas and oil 
wells of Northwestern Ohio. The discussion of 
this paper showed that the anticlinal theory of 
gas formation is pretty generally accepted, 
Professor Lesley alone insisting on the view that 
the gas lodges in synclinal axes. 

Section F (biology), as usual, was a busy sec- 
tion, thirty-two papers having been read before 
it, and all meritorious in the opinion of Secre- 
tary Linter, of that section. Many of the 
papers, both in zoology and in botany, bore on 
evolution, and all accepted that theory. At the 
close of Professor Cope’s paper on the ‘Phy- 
logeny of Placental Mammals,” the chairman, 
Professor Burrill, congratulated the section that 
Professor Cope had proved that man was not 
descended from an ape; to which the latter re- 
plied that he bad proved only that man was not 
descended from a monkey. He believed him to 
be descended from an ape. Professor Arthur 
detailed experiments he has made in culture of 
pear blight, whereby he demonstrated that it is 
caused by bacteria, having inoculated the dis- 
ease after several removes from the original 
source. Professor Riley read several papers. 
One on the parasites of the Heesian fly deserves 
mention. While in the economic section he 
presented a paper on silk culture, showing that, 
if carried on at all in this country, it can only 
be on a small scale, by persons living at home, 
and having nothing more profitable to turn 
their hand to. 

In fact, the section of biology may be said to 
have virtually developed severa] sub-sections. 
While the section of microscopy and histology 
(Section G), which never had any good logical 
raison d@’ étre, has sustained a sort of euthanasia 
by being absorbed into Section F, the agricul- 
tural, botanical and entomological clubs of the 
Association, which are now continued from year 
to year, stand in close relation to this section. 
The room in which its meetings were held was 
adorned by a display of flowers, not numerous, 
indeed, but interesting, among them being the 
genuine lotus of the Nile, which, it seems, 
grows in the open air in certain Michigan 
waters. Is there, in the whole round of Nature, 
a more exquisite and subtly intoxicating perfume 
than that of this enchanting flower? It is not 
strange that the Hindus regard it as the abode 
of Brahma, and that lotus-eating has come to 
be spoken of as synonymous with perfect felicity. 

It would exceed the allotted space barely to 
mention titles and authors of all the papers 
which well deserve more than a passing notice, 
Newton showed that the effect of all the meteors 
that come to us from space is inappreciable in 
adding to the mass of the earth. Dolbear gave 
a method of increasing the power of galvanic 
batteries beyond previous limits by using, for the 
earbon cell, a saturated solution of bichromate of 
potash with sulphuric acid ; and,for the zinc cell, 
a saturated solution of ammonium chloride. 
This gives a power of 2.1 volts, and resistance 
of 3 obms, and is very constant. Substitution of 
nitric for sulphuric acid increases the power to 
2.3 volts. Beyer gave result of experiments in 
the use of cocaine and atropine. Miss Helen 
Abbott gave the analysis of Yucca Angustifolia, 
showing it to be richer in saponine than the 
famous soap-plant itself; and her careful and 
thorough methods were highly commended, 
Elliott gave results of electric lighting in post 
office in Philadelphia, showing result of arc light 
1077.3 candle power from each horse-power of 
force against 237.6 candles for the incandescent 
light with the same force. Profs, 8. H. and 8, 
H. P. Gage, of Cornell, contributed to the study 

of the physiology of respiration in vertebrates, 
deduced from experiments on soft-shelled tur- 
tles. Dr. Minot read a number of papers of 
peculiar value to the medical profession. Pro- 
fessor Alvord presented a valuable table of diet- 
aries, showing prices of various rations of food 
suitably proportioned for full nutrition at cheap 
rates. 

Anthropology, as usual, held the popular at- 
tention from beginning to end of the session. 
Papers were read by Dolbear, Erminie Smitb, 
Alice Fletcher, Sanborn, Beauchamp, and 
others. Putnam gave an account of the great 
work of exploration now progressing under bis 
supervision in the valley of the Little Miami, 
twelve miles from Cincinnati, on which a_force 
of eight or ten men have been working for three 
years, cutting sections through a group of eight 
mounds, with the result of unearthing a rich 
collection of relics. 








No sketch of the address of the retiring presi- 
dent, J. P. Lesley, has been given, beeause it 
has been already published entire in Science, 
and was read from advanced sheets. 

The large number of sixty-eight new fellows 
were elected, including one lady, andan Indian. 

Prof. E. 8. Morse was elected president for 
next year, and the meeting was appointed to be 
held at Buffalo, Aug. 18tb, 1886. Inasmuch as 
the Association was resuscitated from the leth- 
argy into which the War had thrown it, by the 
reorganization at Buffalo in 1866, and that meet- 
ing was followed by a second Buffalo meeting in 
1876, it was thought eminently appropriate that 
the same city should receive the honor never 
yet conferred on any city of holding a third 
meeting there, and reorganizing the decennial 
cycle. The cordial invitation so to do was with 
great propriety accepted by the Association in a 
rising, instead of the usual viva voce vote. 





Sanitary, 
CHEESE AND FATS AS FOODS. 


CHEESE as a food has been very differently 
estimated by gifferent writers upon dietetics. 
Those who are governed merely by tables as to 
the relative digestibility of foods talk of it as 
very indigestible, and as, for very many, unfit 
for use. Yet itis made from one of the most 
prominent and valuable constituents of milk, 
which is so often called the model food. It here 
exists in a soluble form, and in cheese in an in- 
soluble. As thus coagulated from whole milk, 
it carries with it the cream. Williams, to whose’ 
excellent work on the *‘ Chemistry of Cooking’ 
we so often refer, regards casein as a more nu- 
tritious material than that contained in most 
foods, and believes that it is in the power of 
cookery to make it far more available. Even in 
its uncooked form, it is a staple food of the 
working classes, and takes the place of butter 
and of meat to a large degree, while as mixed 
with fats and made insoluble in cheese eaten 
in a raw state, yet by heat and in the presence 
of sufficient digestive juices in the stomach it 
becomes soluble, and so is easily appropriated. 
In meat and in good cheese the nitrogenous, or 
flesh-forming and carbonaceous or heat-giving 
constituents, are about equal. In answer to the 
question whether we can assimilate or convert 
into our own substance the cheese food as easily 
as we may the flesh food, it is admitted that 
in its raw state many cannot digest it, but 
affirmed that, if suitably cooked, it becomes as 
useful and nutritious as meats. One plan that 
bas been tried is to neutralize the acid the milk 
has had added in converting it to insoluble ca- 
sein by adding sufficient alkali. This has not 
been as yet thoroughly successful as artificially 
applied for digestion ; but as applied in cookery, 
the following recipe has been approved. Take a 
quarter of a pound of grated cheese (not using 
the rind), add to it a gill of milk, in which is dis- 
solved as much powdered bicarbonate of potash 
as will stand upon a penny (one half dram) 
with a teaspoonful of flour of mustard, a salt 
spoonful of pepper, a grain of cayenne, the sixth 
ofa nutmeg grated, two ounces of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of baked flour. Heat this 
carefully until the cheese is completely dissolved. 
Then beat up two eggs, yolk and whites together, 
and add them to the solution of cheese, stirring 
the whole. Pour this into a shallow metal or 
earthenware dish that will bear heating; put a 
little butter on this, and heat the butter until it 
frizzles. Then pour the mixture into the tray 
and bake or fry it untilit is nearly solidified’ 
Newer avd milder cheeses are more suitable 
than others, Pot or cottage cheese may be used 
in a similar way. Our chief difficulty arises 
from the varying character of, pressed cheeses 
and especially from the adulterations to which 
they are exposed; but even some of the poorer 
cheese is enriched and made palatable and digest- 
ible in this way. 

Cheese- porridge is sometimes made by cooking 
oat-meal in the usual way, and stirring in it while 
cooking or nearly done some grated cheese or 
the cheese solution before described. Any of 
the , farinaceous foods may be prepared or fla- 
vored in a similar way. 

Some vegetables, such as squash, egg-plant, 
turnips, or potatoes, are relished by some as pre- 
pared in this way, Says Williams: ‘Rendered 
digestible by simple and suitable cooking, and 
added with a little potash salt to farinaceous 
food of all kinds, it affords exactly what is re- 
quired to supply a theoretically complete and a 
most economical dietary, without the aid of any 
other kind of animal food.” In connection with 
casein or cheese, we may also consider fats, of 
which the most valuable, in the form of cream, 
cheese and butter, is furnished by milk. The 


cookable fats are those known as fixed oils, 


which are found in various foods. These, by 
the steady application of heat in a closed vessel, 
are converted into solid carbon and bydro- 
carbon gases, Some fats, as cream and butter, 
are not made more digestible by heat. Others, 
as tallow and mutton suet, are very indigestible, 
until, by the action of heat, the glycerine and the 
fatty acids are in part dissociated. The system 
makes great demand for fats, which serve as 





fuel, besides the heat derived from sugar 
and starch. “In the cookery of fat a tem- 
perature of 202° F., or even a much higher 
temperature, does no mischief, and may be de- 
sirable. The question of the use of substitutes 
for butter and lard has come to be one of much 
importance, and one with which cookery has 
much todo. No doubt, from this time onward, 
tallow, mutton-fat, cottonseed oil, bené oil, and 
perhaps several other oils, animal and vegetable, 
will become imitation butter, and will so well 
imitate that no common eye and no ordinary 
taste will be able to discern the difference. To 
some of these there can be no possible objection 
in cookery, if they are well prepared. The cook- 
ing of itself avoids all risk of any live impuri- 
ties, while many fats, if not super-heated, are 
increased in digestive and assimilative value. 
On the other hand, when eaten raw, as butter is 
generally eaten, many of these disagree with 
most stomachs, and become the unsuspected 
cause of indigestion and ill health. While the 
cooking of some fats is an improvement, and 
makes them more digestible, if this cooking be 
done at a very high temperature, the change of 
burning or scorching which takes place makes 
the fat less easily assimilated. A part of the 
prejudice which some have against gravy is un- 
founded, if only the gravy represent oil and the 
juices of the meat, and in its thickening and 
browning it is not made more indigestible than it 
otherwise would be. We have thus far considered 
all the most valuable constituents of breadstuffs, 
meat, and milk, as furnished in various forms, 
and wish-to emphasize the fact that, upon their 
proper cookery, fully as much as upon their 
original constituency, depends their food values. 


Fine Arts. 


THERE is no doubt but that every year there is 
an advance in the artistic quality of the smaller 
art exhibitions inthe West. The exhibition of 
pictures in connection with the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, cannot be classed other than as a first-class 
exhibition. It has not only brought first-class 
names into its catalogue, but the pictures are 
good examples of the artist’s work who sends 
them. Chicago will no longer be content with 
mediocrity. She demands the best. Pictures 
that have passed through the Eastern exhibi- 
tions unsold will no longer be tolerated. The 
management of the Exposition has always been 
liberal in the treatment of artists, but is unwill- 
ing to bestow its generosity upon mediocrity. 
This exhibition is this year more than ever an 
American exhibition. Of the five hundred pic- 
tures exhibited, the foreign pictures form but an 
insignificant part. 

Among the most noteworthy-pictures is E. L 
Weeks’s ‘Last Voyage;a Souvenir of the 
Ganges.” It is a broad piece of Oriental life 
or rather of life in death. It repre 
sents two Hindu fakirs who are crossing: 
the sacred river to Bewares. One of 
them is at the point of death, and 
the other anxiously hastens the speed of the 
boatman, that the soul of the old devotee may 
not leave his body till the holy precincts of the 
city have been reached. There is great breadth 
of treatment as well asa touching story in this 
work. No picture by Mr. Weeks is likely to 
command more fame for bim; and no picture of 
his has better deserved such hearty commenda- 
tion as this has received. In strong contrast to 
t bis scene of ebbing life are the charming figures 

apd faces by Charles Sprague Pearce, who, some- 
how, generally manages to save bis best work 
for the Western cities. He sends four to the 
Chicago show; and they are four of his best, 
They are not so pretentious as some of his fig- 
ure pieces— not such impossible fancies as his 
scriptural studies. These pretty girls are, both 
technically and subjectively, worth all the St, 
Johns and other saints and martyrs that Mr. 
Pearce ever tried to posture in his preposterous, 
tableauz. 

It is not from their size that the works of 
Ignaz Marcel Gaugengig] attract attention. 
They are choice little bits of genre in the style 
of Meissonier, with a peculiar dash and origi- 
nality of treatment and subject peculiarly their 
own, “ The child is father of the man” is the 
title of Mr. Gaugengig!’s most important con- 
tribution to the Chicago Exposition. It repre- 
sents a lad who, with pretty bravado, flourishes 
his father’s big sword, with a comical air of 
mastery over its size and weight. Sartain sends 
one of his quiet landscapes, ‘“‘ An Orchard by the 
Sea”; Kirkpatrick his tremendous “ Studio 
Interior,” into the color of which a rainbow 
seems to have settled and become crystallized 
into marble and gems and shining bric-a-brac 
and radiant stuffs. The marine pictures find 
their best example in Edward Moran’s ‘‘ The 
Sea.” The sentiment of grandeur and loneli- 
ness in this work is something extraordinary. 
J. G. Brown exhibits his everlasting and irre- 
pressible gamins. F. A. Bridgeman sends a 
nude figure, ‘After the Bath.” Technically it 
is well enough, but has little to commend it in 
the way of refinement. The exhibition is, asa 
whole, satisfactory, educative, and in the 
details of arrangement exceptionally good. It 
deserves and enjoys a wide popularity with 








Cesegeene, and is worth a long journey to see, 
and a long nla * s) - 

The New York and Brooklyn painters are be. 
ginning to come back. There is a new demand 
for studios. Some are already in Winter quar- 
ters and working hard for the exhibitions. 
Among the familiar names one notes that Fred- 
erick W. Dielman is back from Litchfield, Albert 
Insley from Greycourt Meadows,Lveli Carr from 
Milford and Greenwich, Conn. He takes Mr. 
Bunce’s studio in the Benedict Building. Mr. 
Bunce will stay for a while longer in the conge- 
nial atmosphere of the old country. Henry Mos- 
ler, whose picture, ‘‘ The Last Sacrament,” was 
one of the successful pictures of the Prize Fund 
Exhibition, has returned to New York after a 
long residence abroad, William M. Chase has 
returned, or is about returning, from London, 
where he has been painting a portrait of Whist- 
ler. It is the same size as Wistler’s portrait of 
Chase. Thereisa fair promise of good exhibi- 
tions this season. The Prize Fund Exhibition 
is a stimulant to | we work, and “The Branch 
of the American iety of Fine Arts,” must, of 
course, be looked upon as giving a quickening 
impulse to the art interest of the entire country. 


Pebbles, 


....When a miner has been eaten by a grizzly, 
the Western people speak of him as being ad- 
mitted to the b’ar. 








-.--The assertion that cholera may be brought 
over here in Spanish raisins needn’t affect the 
guests at any hotel. The raisins put on with 
dessert came from the nearest stone yard. 


-.-.Old Mr. Bently : “I see that at the base 
ball game yesterday the home club put in its 
strongest battery.” Old Mrs. Bently: ‘You 
don’t tell me. I wonder what they'll do with 
electricity next?” 


+»»-The Post says: “The time has arrived 
for bidding farewell in these columns to Keely 
and his motor.” ‘Why this unseemly haste? 
They are not going uway. The motor can’t 
go, and Keely won’t go without it,” answers the 
Herald, 


-...They have some of the laziest Negroes in 
the world in Palatka; and in Summer they live 
on catfish and melons. We saw one of those 
lazy creatures the other day. He had his fish- 
ing line tied to his dog’s hind leg, and when a 
fish would bite he would give his dog a kick. 


....Butcher (to inexperienced young house- 
keeper): ‘‘Now, how would a joint please ye 
to-day, mum?” Young Housekeeper (relieved): 
That would do nicely.” Butcher: ‘‘And what 
kind will it be, mum?” Young Housekeeper: 
“Oh! the second joint. My husband is very 
fond of that.’ 


.... “I was never exactly buried alive,” said an 
old clerk, recounting his experience, “but I 
once worked a week ina store that did not ad- 
vertise. When I came out my head was almost 
as white as you now see it. Solitary con- 
finement did it.” 


---+**Is the lady of the house in?” he asked, as 
he stood on the steps of a residence in Cass Ave- 
nue the other morning. ‘‘Which lady of de 
house?” asked the girl who answered the ring. 
“‘ Why, are there two?” ‘Sartin, sah. If you 
want de white lady, she am out. If you has biz- 
ness wid de cull’d lady, purceed to dewelop.” 


..--A collection was taken up in one of our 
churches recently ; and when the hat reached the 
seat occupied by a lady, her daughter, and little 
son, the two ladies found themselves without a 
cent of money ; but young America reached over 
and deposited a cent in the hat, and then whis- 
pered to his sister: ‘‘ There! I just saved this 
family from being whitewashed.” 


..-“*Any quails about this neighborhood?” 
inquired a tourist, as he was about to register 
at a Lake George hotel. ‘* Quails!” said the 
proprietor, with an indulgent smile. ‘They 
have got to bea nuisance. The cook complains 
that he can’t throw a piece of refuse toast out 
of the back window but what four or five fat 
quails fight to see which one shall lie down on 
it. Here Front, show this gentleman to parlor 
| 


....A Texan gentleman and a plain American 
were discussing the usual subject in glasses, 
They were naturally inclined to elaborate on the 
subject of drinking. ‘*Did you ever,” asked 
the plain American—“ did you ever suffer from 
a raging thirst?” ‘‘ Did I ever? I have, sir. 
Riding from San Antonio to Pablo, on one occa- 
sion, I was so raging thirsty that I drank a 
whole bottle of furniture polish ail to myself.” 
* You did? And was there no water?” ‘‘ Water, 
sir, water? What time has a man suffering from 
a raging thirst to think of personal cleanliness?’ 


....'* Bobby,” said his mother, ‘‘ there are two 
pieces of cake in the closet, one for’you and one 
for Gracie. The one on the lower shelf is for 
you.” Bobby broke for the closet, and presently 
returned. ‘‘You said that the piece on the up- 
per shelf was for me; didn’t you?” he asked of 
his mother. “No,” she replied, “‘ that is Gracie’s. 
The piece on the lower shelf is yours.” ‘ Well, 
I’m very sorry, mamma ; but I ate Gracie’s. But 
I'll tell you what I'll do—”and a generous light 
shone in the dear little boy’s eyes—‘‘as soon as 
Gracie comes home I'll give her a part of mine. 
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Personalities. 


Or the eleven persons who formed the 
Government of National Defense after the fall 
of the French Empire on the 4th of September, 
1870, five Crémieux, Gambetta, Jules Favre, Gar- 
nier-Pagés, Glais-Bizoin and Ernst Picard are 
dead, Emmanuel Emmanuel is shelved in the 
comfortable obscurity of the French Legation at 
Berne ; Jules Simon has sunk into almost equal 
obscurity in Paris; Eugéne Pelletan is one of 
the senators; Henri Rochefort is editor of the 
Intransigeant, and daily attacks the Government 
of the Republic with as much vigor and venom 
as he attacked that of ihe Empire. But a sin- 
gle one of the eleven has at present ashare in 
the Government of the country—M. Jules Ferry. 


...-At Ramapo, N. J., still stands the old 
Provost Mansion, where lived Theodosia Pro- 
vost, the wife of Aaron Burr. Extraordivary 
stories are related of his gallantry as her wooer. 
Winter and Summer, rain or sbine, he would ride 
ten and twelve miles to pass an hour or so with 
her, galloping through a hostile country, with 
ambuscade everywhere. Three or tour times 
he set out from the White Plains barracks, 
spurred to the Hudson, was rowed over in the 
starlight, sitting on his steed, and then dashed 
thirteen miles to Miss Provost’s drawing room. 
He was back at White Plains by reveille in 
each instance of thus playing the modern Lean- 
der. 


...- Mr. Kurokawa,a wealthy Japanese gentle- 
man, who owns the plot of land upon which in 
1862 occurred the famous attack by the Prince 
of Satsuma’s men on the English party, has 
erected a monument thus suitably inscribed: 

“ Upon this spot of earth, the property of Kuro- 
kawa, of Tsurmi, the life of an Englishman named 
Richardson was sacrificed, his b:ood running ina 
river to the sea, From that source sprung the 
changes which have been accomplished in this 
country. The nobles rose, and the power of the 
Imperia!] House was restored. The light of knowl- 
edge was diffused, and the rights of the people 
recognized. The victim’s name has been made im- 
perishable in the history of the world. Dedicated to 
one who rests in Heaven,” 


...-The late Duc de Persigny once said, with 
a sigh: ‘‘The Emperor has made me a Grand 
Cross Senator, Ambassador, Member of the 
Council of Regency and Minister. He has given 
me estates and money and a chateau. But there 
is one thing he can’t give me—a servant born iu 
my family.” The witty Duke touched many 
prominent American and European households 
in a near spot. 


...-Lady Caithness, the eccentric peeress and 
Theosophist, lives chiefly in Paris, where she 
owns a house. She eats no meat, drinks no wine, 
except asa guest, and holds a seance or spir- 
itual kettle-drum once a week. She dresses 
tastefully and is quite conventional in looks 
and manners. 


....Mr. Gladstone has been cautious in deny- 
ing that he thinks Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s 
mind-reading a supernatural gift. He attended 
several highly-successful seances at Mr. Cum- 
berland’s apartments. 


— ....**I see,” said an opposing counsel to the 
late Emery A. Storrs, ‘‘ you hate to meet the 
truth in this matter.” ‘I never do meet it” 
was the prompt reply: ‘Truth and [ always 
travel in the same direction.” 


...-Prof. Goldwin Smith’s mansion in Oxford 
is one of the most charming little coun- 
try houses in the region, described as ‘‘a nest 
in a mass of roses and lilacs and geraniums.” 


....-Mr. J. Q. A. Ward has 2o far advanced the 
Garfield monument after his design that it will 
be ready for dedication in December. It stands 
in a conspicuous part of the capital. 


...-It 18 reported that Professor Huxley will 
retire from the official positions he holds under 
the British Government, and that he will re- 
ceive a pension of £1,200 annually. 


....-Bishop Hellmuth, of London, Canada, is 
physically oneof the smaliest of the dignitaries 
of his Church. He is a regular visitor at the 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 


....There is a queer story going.about that, 
in the Princess Beatrice’s trousseau, all the 
underwear was embroidered with Scripture 
texts ! 


....Rev. Phillips Brooks will entertain Arch- 
deacon Farrar at his Boston residence, the first 
week in November. 


....Prof. Joseph Hanson Clarke, of Balti- 
more, recently deceased there, was long a tutor 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 


...-The four surviving sisters of John Leach 


have been awarded a pension of one hundred 
pounds. 


...-Ex-Gov. Joel Parker will remove from 
Freehold, N. J., to Camden very shortly. 


...-Mr. George W. Cable will reside per- 
manently in Northampton, Mass. 


....Lieutensnt Greely is still far from well, 
and will! not visit Europe at present, 





School and College. 


Rutgers CoLLece opens with a freshman 
class of 45. The college remains true to the 
classical training, Professors Shumway and Be- 
vier having conducted the classical work at 
Chautauqua this Summer; and the only Latin 
magazine published in the country is edited by 
Professor Shumway. But, in addition to the 
classical department, the Rutgers Scientific 
School, the S:ate College of New Jersey, is each 
year adding to its reputation. The young men 
here trained, the civil engineers, chemists, and 
electricians, are filling prominent places 
throughout the state. A course in political 
ethics and the duties of citizenship, with Presi- 
dent Gates has supplemented the regular work 
in moral philosophy, while there have been 
courses in history, political economy and consti- 
tutional law with Dr. Scott, who organized the 
Seminary of American History at Johns Hop- 
kins University. These courses are taken by all 
students in the junior year. The system of 
usivg French and German text-books in study- 
ing physics, the history of civilization, etc., hag 
succeeded well, and will be continued. Louis 
Bevier, Ph.D., has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of modern languages. A 
recent graduate of the School of Librarians, 
in New York, has been engaged to begin a new 
catalogue of the college library, to which consid- 
erable additions have been made. The Sage Li- 
brary, of 40,000 volumes, has been recently 
opened to the use of the students, Lieutenant 
J. T. Honcycut, of the 1st Artillery, tor three 
years instructcr in mathematics at West Point, 
has been detailed to the college as military in- 
structor. 





....The freshman class of Cornell University 
this year, which now numbers nearly 240, is 
made up largely of students from the Western 
States. There is an increase in lady students; 
and, a8 nearly all the students of the upper 
classes have returned, the number at Sage Col- 
lege will be much larger than last year. There 
is a large registration in the technical courses, 
especially in those of civil, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering. The course in 
history and _ political science—President 
White’s pet course—shows improvement, 
and th’s indicates more journalists in the 
near future. There are thrown over to 
competition for all students annually, at the 
entrance examinations of the university, six 
scholarships of the value of #200 eacb, and 
three of the same value for women only. 
The competition promises to be sharp, since 
many students of exceptional ability have been 
at work for over a year in preparation. The 
probabilities are that President White will 
deliver his farewell address this week before 
starting for Europe. 


.... The Catholic University of Wiirzburg has 
made an examination into the charges of the 
Berlin liberal papers, that Catholic students, in 
order to evade the Falk laws, would enter their 
names at Wiirzburg, but would really study 
theology at some extra-German school, and has 
found, to its surprise, that the charges are in 
part true, In the official report of the investi- 
gation five cases are brought to light where 
such a course was resorted to, the students go- 
ing to the Jesuitic school of theology at Lich- 
stadt, in the diocese of Triere, a most ultramon- 
tane institution. ‘The University authorities 
promise to discipline the guilty men. 


....Dr. Duncan, of Rochester, who was elected 
to the presidency of Vassar College, declines the 
office. His election was unanimous, after the 
somewhat uuseemly difference in the board of 
trustees over the nomination of Dr. Galusha 
Anderson, whose failure to receive the votes nec- 
essary for anelection was declared, in a severe 
article ix The Examiner, whose editor is one of 
the trustees, to be due to unworthy opposition of 
men who were prejudiced by some quarrel of 
their college days. This, however, is indignantly 
denied. 


....Oolby University has twenty-five in the 
freshman class, a slight falling off in numbers. 
Prof. M. E. Wadsworth, of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, has come 
as Professor of Geology and Natural Science, 
and the second story of Coburn Hall has been 
fitted up for his use as a cabinet. Professor 
Elder retains the departments of Chemical 
Physics, Chemistry and Physiology. 


.... Oberlin Theological Seminary opens with 
fifty students, including two members of the 
new Slavic Department and one Fourth Year. 
There are twenty-five members of the junior 
class, nine of them from Oberlin College. The 
making of Hebrew elective has not diminished 
the classes, while it has given new courage and 
power to the department. 


...»The Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, Presbyterian, reached the enrollment of 
one hundred and ten students. After the filling 
of the new and old halla, thirty rooms outside 
were engaged for the students. The added ex- 
penses of the institution for the year will be 
about $5,000, which must be provided for. 





...-Battle Creek College, which is under the 
control of the Seventh Day Advertists, had an 
attendance of 411 pupids last year, of whom 192 
were from Michigan, 





Ministerial Register, 


BALDWIN, A., Walworth, Wis., died recently. 


BELL, R. W., Ypsilanti, Mich., has begun bis 
work at Hamilton, Minn. 


CONLEY, C. E., Te>sumseb, accepts call to De- 
troit, Mich. 


COULTER, C. J., accepts call to Wamego, Kan. 

EVELETH, Cuarves H., Whitehall, N. Y., ord. 
at Acworihb, N. H. 

GAMBLE, G. H., West St. Paul, Minn., has de- 
cided to continue his work there. 

GAULT, J. Emory, Wilkesbarre, Penn., died 
suddenly, Sept. 6th. 

HUNTINGTON, Wm. A., Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
ord. at Euclid, N. Y. 

KEMP, G. H., called to Easton, Conn. 

LAWRENCE, WM., called to New Castle, Del. 

MAIN, W. H., ord. at Waterford, N. Y. 

MORGAN, 8. H., Mahomet, called to Lena, Lil 

REMINGTON, Wm., Grass Lake, called to Wi:- 
liamstop, Mich. 

ROUND, W.F., Rochester Theo, Sem., ord. at 
Bath, N. Y. 

SHANAFELT, T. M., D.D., has begun bis work 
at Three Rivers, Mich. 

WAFFLES, A. E., Lewisburg, Penn.,accepts call 
to Bay City, Mich. 


WOODWARD, 8, 8., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Wilmington, Del. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARNES, 8. G., Iowa College, supplying Pres. 
church at Alburtis, Penn., for one year. 
BISSELL, Frank A., declines call to Metamora, 

Mich. 


— F. E., ord. at Wheatland, Mich., Aug. 
Sth. 


CARR, Epwin S., Yale Divinity School, ord. at 
Humopoldt, Ia., Sept. 9th. 

CHAMBERLAIN, James A., declines call to 
Cleburne, Tex. 

DAME, Cuanues, Andover, accepts call to supply 
at Acton, Me. 

DILLEY, Samvet, Reno Center, accepts call to 
Little River, Kan. 

FARRILL, Epear T., Hopkinton, called to 
Lebanon, N. H. 

HAWES, James B., inst. at Winthrop, Me., 
Sept. 8th. 


aan eg W. W., accepts call t> Roodhouse, 


HIATT, Casper W., Oberlin Seninary, ord. at 
Columbus, O., Sept. 10th. 

HIBBARD, R. P., inst. at Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

JENKINS, Josrau H., Toledo, O., accepts call to 
Leaveaowortb, Kan. 

KELSEY, Lysanper, accepts call to Plain, O. 

KENYON, Fereovs L., Iowa City, Ia., accepts 


call to presidency of Fort Dodge Collegiate 
Institute (Pres. ). 


MOORE, Epson J., Riverside, R. I., called to 
Norfolk, Mags. 

MURPHY, Tuomas D., accepts call to become 
settled pastor at San Buenaventura, Cal. 

PINCH, Pearse, Baraboo, Wis., resigns, 

PIPES, ABNER M., Fredonia, accepts call to 
Russell, Kan. 

SCHERMERHORN, Herman M., ord. at Ames- 
bury and Salisbury Village, Mags., Sept. 
10th. 

SHAW, Joun T., professor in Yankton College, 
ord. at Yankton, Dak., Aug. 25th. 

SPERRY, Wittarp G., Peabody, Mass., resigns, 
to accept cail of Firstch., Manchester, N.H, 

a Joun A., accepts call to Nickerson, 

an. 

STEVENSON, W. D. J., ord, at Willow Valley, 
Neb., Aug. 26th. 

TAYLOR, Cuarves B., Chicago Seminary, ord. 
at Valley Falle, Kan., Sept. 8th. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., accepts call to Sixth St. 
ch,, Auburn, Me. 

TAYLOR, Aubert W., Volney, N. Y., resigns. 

WELLS, Spencer R., Delavan, Wis., accepts 
call to Eagle Grove, Ia. 

WEST, Lester L., Fort Dodge, declines call to 
Storm Lake and Sioux City, Ia, 

WINSLOW, Epwarp C., Big Rapids, Mich., 
accepts professorship of Latin, Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


EPISCOPAL. 

COOKE, W. M., address, De Veaux College, Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y. 

CORNELL, G. H., assumes rectorship of St. 
Peter’s church, Pueblo, Col., Oct. 1st. 

LAY, Rr. Rev. Henry Cuampuiy, D.D., 8.T.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of the ‘Diocese of Easton, 
Penn., died at Baltimore, Md., on Sept. 17th. 

MARTIN, M. CaBELL, Macon, Ga., resigns, to 
accept charge of St. Peter's, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

SAVAGE, G. R., has become assistant minister 
of St. Anne’s parish, Annapolis, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALDEN, Josern, D.D., LL.D., died Aug. 30th, 
in New York. 

BATES, A. H., Winona, Ill , resigns. 

BRADDOCK, W. P., accepts call to Central ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


BROOKS, W. F., accepts call to Grace Memorial 
ch., Pittsburgh, Penn, 


FAHS, D. W., accepts cali to Lemars, La. 
FLEO, J. L, accepts call to Pelia, Ia. 

LOWRY, H. W., inst. at Wellsville, O, 
McOREA, Homestead eh., Pittsburgh, resigns. 
McFARLAND, W. D., accepts call to Chehalis, 


. . 





Literature. 


( lhe prompt mention tn owr list af “Booksof Me Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


McMASTER’S HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Prorgssorn McMaster has undertaken to 
write a work in which the political and so- 
cial history of the United States shall be 
combined. The task is, we need not say, 
a very difficult one, not only because the 
investigation of much of our social history 
must necessarily be pioneer work, but also 
because, widely as the thirteen states dif- 
fered one from another in respect to their 
political life—especially in the earlier period 
of our history —their divergencies in respect 
to social condition, education, religion, 
pursuits, habits and tone of thought, were 
still more marked, and generalizations are 
correspondingly difficult to make. This 
enormous and delicate task Professor 
McMaster has attacked, as Louis Napoleon 
attacked the Germans, avec un coeur léger; 
and he has deserved and won high com- 
mendations for doing so. It is no slight 
credit, and no slight service to the Ameri- 
van people, to have so related their post- 
revolutionary history that great numbers 
of them have for the first time read it and 
discovered that it was interesting. Con- 
siderations of style apart, the quality which 
has contributed most to the securing of this 
signal success is a certain freshness and 
originality in the selection of topics,a quick- 
ness to perceive in what things the general 
public is most interested. In planning his 
work, the author has preferred to disregard 
some of the traditions of historiography, 
and to start from another point of view— 
that of the average American reader of to- 
day. He will write not only the history of 
Congress, but the history of newspapers, 
the history of costume, the history of the 
theater, the history of Western settlement, 
the history of steam communication, the 
history of slavery—the history, in short, of 
whatever has contributed to make the 
present what it is. The method has its 
dangers. It has a tendency toward the 
neglect of those elements of national life in 
the past which have little part in the pres- 
ent, or are not of interest to the man of to- 
day. Thus it may distort, though never so 
little, the true proportions of one’s picture 
of the past. To some extent it had this effect 
upon the earlier work of John Richard 
Green. But, on the whole, it is a valuable 
and commendable method; and the skill 
with which it has been scized upon by 
Professor McMaster constitutes, in our 
view, the chief merit of his work. 

But, in many an American historical 
work, excellence of general design has been 
more than balanced by lack of finish and 
scholarship in the details. Before further 
commendation of the volumes before us, 
the execution of the scheme should be ex- 
amived more closely. In a work so 
planned, there will naturally be three con- 
stituent elements. In the tirst place, the 
author will not neglect to give a thorough- 
ly gcod‘account of public events, relating 
the general history of national affairs no 
less carefully and truly than does the his- 
torian who proposes to do no more. To 
this he will add, perhaps, the most difficult 
part of his task, the history of public opin- 
ion upon politics, that his political history 
may be, not simply the history of the 
leaders, but that of the mass as well. 
[here will be, also, the social history, the 
life of the people, the historical setting. 
These three elements are, in fact, the chief 
constituents of Professor McMaster’s two 
volumes, and these we shall in turn con- 
sider. 

First, does he present us with a thorough- 
ly good account of public events from 1783 
to 1803? Emphatically, he does not. He 
relates it neither with due sense of propor- 
tion, nor with accuracy, nor with fairness. 
For instance, no one will think that any 
public event of more consequence than the 
session of the Philadelphia Convention is 
recorded in his first volume. Yet he gives 
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less space to it than to Shay’s rebellion, 
and scarcely more than to the state of the 
Tories in 1784. And so hastily is even this 
account constructed that, incredible as it 
may seem, one could read it from begin- 
ning to end without discovering that the 
regulation of commerce and navigation, 
the importation and representation of 
slaves played any part in the deliberations 
of ‘‘ the House,” as the Convention is re- 
peatedly called. When matters of the most 
vital importance are treated in this manner, 
we shall not be surprised at finding very 
curious things in the narration and discus- 
sion of the remainder of our constitutional 
and political history down to 1803; at find- 
ing, for instance, that, in the ‘letter of the 
Constitution,” we ‘‘read of a day being 
fixed for the appearance of the parties [in 
suits between states]; of each party strik- 
ing the names of persons proposed as 
judges; of either party refusing to attend; 
of striking names in behalf of a party ab- 
sent; of any of the parties refusing to obey 
the authority of the court” (II, 148); or, 
again, that the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the northwest territory ‘is still in 
force in the territories (II, 478).” Of the 
three great constitutional cases decided by 
the Supreme Court during this period, two 
are not even mentioned by the author. He 
describes the election of 1796 without 
mentioning either Thomas Pinckney or 
Aaron Burr. He tells us, on p. 51 of Vol- 
ume II, that in 1789 one-half of the popu- 
lation of New York city were avowed 
Tories; and on p. 91 that in 1793 the citi- 
zens of Boston sympathized heartily with 
France. The degree of his exactness in 
respect to the post-revolutionary history of 
New England may be judged from what 
he says of the manner in which slavery 
ceased in Massachusetts. (II, 21.) ‘‘ When 
the Revolution ended it became the fashion 
to consider slavery as at an end, and, for 
the time and the manner of its extinction, 
to point to the state constitution of 1780 and 
a phrase in the first article of the Declara- 
tion of Rights. . . . This the courts after- 
ward declared meant abolition. The people 
chose to believe it, and the custom of buying 
and selling and owning slaves passed slowly. 
away.” If ‘‘ afterwards” means after the 
Revolution, Mr. McMaster has misplaced 
Walker vs. Jennison, etc.; if he has not, if 
he knows that a decision of the Supreme 
Court had been rendered in 1781, it is 
hardly a satisfactory statement that, when 
the Revolution ended, it simply became 
the fashion to consider slavery at an end. 
Dr. Mcore’s facts will hardly support this. 
One cannot know thoroughly the history 
of politics in the Middle States who writes 
that, in 1800, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
four of the New England States were “‘ the 
only states unquestionably Federal” 
(II, 491); if any fact in the earlier political 
history of the Middle States is familiar it is 
that Deleware was then and throughout 
the period one of the securest strongholds 
ot Federalism. Nor can any one be very 
learned in Southern affairs who calls the 
capitol of South Carolina Columbus (II, 
141), and thinks Locke’s ‘‘ Fundamental 
Constitutions” were written for Georgia 
(II, 293), though Locke died twenty-four 
years before Georgia was granted. We 
have been careful to select as examples, not 
trivial mistakes which a writer might com- 
mit and yet be in the main a sound and 
trustworthy historian, but errors of suffi- 
ci ent consequence to afford a fair basis for 
general conclusions as to competence. 
There is a still greater carelessness ex- 
hibited in matters of fact relating to the 
lives of individual statesmen. The history 
of the people is, inleed, Professor McMas- 
ter’s first object; but what he does say of 
the leaders should be correct. To instance 
none but men of great prominence, he 
should not say of Samuel Adams: ‘ Old 
men . . ~. couldremember no time for 
forty years before the War when Adams 
had not been foremost in a wise and 
temperate resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Crown” (I, 178); for this would 
require him to have been foremost in such 
resistance at the age of thirteen. He 
should not, in one place (I, 416; also 419), 
speak of Nathaniel Gorham as sitting for 
Massachusetts in the Convention, and in 
another (447) say that he sat for Connecti» 
cut. He says, on p. 531 of the same vol- 
ume, speaking of the cougressional election 





of 1789, that Gerry was chosen over Gor- 
ham in Middlesex. He names Charles 
Pinckney as having been one of the three 
envoys sent to France in 1797 (II, 344), 
though in the index this is properly set 
down to his cousin. For a second place 
upon this embassy, he says (II, 498), Rich- 
ard Dana was suggested. Richard Dana 
would have made a good envoy; but he 
had now been dead twenty-five years. He 
makes the old mistake of attributing to 
Marshall (II, 453) the famous phrase, 
‘‘ first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,” which, in 
both its forms, owes its origin to Gov. 
Henry Lee; and (tell it not in whatever 
region John Randolph may now inhabit) 
he alludes to John Taylor, of Caroline, as 
** one John Taylor ” (II, 422). Nor is he 
more fortunate in respect to accuracy of 
statement upon foreign affairs, though the 
period traversed is one in which a wide 
and thorough knowledge of contemporary 
European history is indispensable to the 
historian of America; as an instance, he 
speaks of ‘‘ the National Assembly that cut 
off the head of Louis XVI” (1,200). We 
may add that, of twelve French names of 
vessels of war and privateers, mentioned in 
the second volume, six are misspelled. 

Certainly no one can say that the errors 
we have mentioned are of little significance. 
The commission of them must greatly dis- 
credit any historian. Yet we are disposed 
to regard as even more deserving of cen- 
sure the author’s unfairness, or perhaps 
oftener his lack of carefulness as to being 
fair. For here an author who is much 
read may, by a few inconsiderate phrases, 
seriously injure the reputation of admira- 
ble public men in the estimation of many 
readers. No one who feels that history 
should be written under a weighty sense of 
responsibility, will be able easily to forgive 
the levity with which the character and 
services of John Jay are spoken of in the 
first volume, or the crudity of the few 
lightly-penned phrases in which the char- 
acter of Washington is jauntily summed up 
(II, 453). Underneath all the fluctuations 
of opinion, however, which such a lack of 
the sense of responsibility of course pro- 
duces, is to be discerned as amain current 
a strong dislike of the Democratic-Repub- 
lican Party. We are told of John Ran- 
dolph that ‘* he remained to tne end of his 
days the most cramped and narrow-minded 
of men” (II, 457), of Monroe, that ‘‘his 
ability was small [which is true enough], 
his spirit mean. . No sound was 
more grateful to him than the hollow ap- 
plause of an ignorant and unthinking 
mob” (II, 319). We cannot credit Mr. 
Mc Master with subtie insight into charac- 
ter; but he ought to see better than this. 
Jefferson is treated even worse; he is sel- 
dom mentioned without some imputation 
of discreditable motives, or some phrase of 
disparagement, generally of a most exagger- 
ated sort. He ‘‘ was saturated with democ- 
racy in its rankest form, and he remained 
to the last day of his life a servile 
worshiper of the people” (II, 51); he 
‘* was at all times more French than Amer- 
ican” (II, 103); one of his letters was “a 
school-boy composition ” (11, 326); indeed, 
Jotun Hancock could have written the Dec- 
laration of Independence (II, 409); another 
**is of itself enough to deprive him of 
every possible claim to statesmanship” 
(II, 419). Opinions may well differ wide- 
ly in regard to Thomas Jefferson; but one 
who writes thus of him ought to receive 
from both parties the severest reproof for 
his lack of sobriety. 

Such, in respect to accuracy and impar- 
tiality, are these two volumes, considered 
as relating our political history from 1783 
to 1803. The superticiality of their view, 
their lack of those deeper generalizations of 
which the history of the Federal party is 
so fruitful, their want of proportion, their 
inadequacy, cannot well be exhibited in a 
brief review, though the reader who 
wishes to test the latter may search them 
in the effort to discover how much he can 
learn from them of the immense influence 
of the involved factional politics of the 
state of New York upon the politics of the 
United States, of the real significance of 
the fall of the Federalists, or of the real 
nature of the work inaugurated by the 
triumvirate of great men who took the reins 
of government in 1801. 





HEREDITY IN CRIME. 


Ar the solicitation of Mr. Wm. M. F. Round, 
Secretary of the Prison Association of this 
state (as stated in the introduction), the Messrs. 
Putnam have published a new edition of Mr. R. 
L. Dugdale’s striking ‘‘ Study in Crime, Pauper- 
ism, Disease and Heredity” The Jukes. 

Some of our readers may have forgotten the 
book, as it was first published seven or eight 
yearsago. Itisastudy of the criminal career 
of one family in this state, whose ancester was 
born of the old Dutch stock between 1720 and 
1740, and has entailed on the state the support 
of a race which, at the time the study was 
made, had expanded into a criminal horde of 
indefinite magnitude, 1,200 of whom have been 
recognized and identified as belonging to the 
stock. With incredible courage and industry, 
which he took no pains to claim credit for or to 
explain, Mr. Dugdale followed out the statisti- 
cal history of these people, and gives it in the 
really wonderful tables of this little book, 
The. Jukes, which is now in its fourth edition, 
and as far as it has circulated has carried with 
it something like a revolution of opinion as to 
the methods and theories of prison administra- 
tion. 

The Study is based on the Spencerian view of 
crime. It attributes it to heredity and environ- 
ment, and proposes for its last and best word 
to beat it back on the same lines by attacking it 
intelligently with counter-influences that may 
be exerted through heredity and environment. 
The very great value of Mr. Dugdale’s report 
and of his suggestions we fully admit. We also 
approve cordially of the methods and theories 
of prison administration which have been made 
to embody them in the institution at Elmira. 

The Jukes ia, however, rather less than 
half the truth, and, as a theory of crime and its 
treatment, is too partial and fractional to be 
accepted as containing an adequate theory. It 
is confined to the animalism and brutality of 
the matter. It is a powerful exhibition of what 
heredity and brutalizing influences may result 
in, and, per contra, of the opportunity society 
has at its command to diminish crime by turn- 
ing the principles of heredity and environment 
to good account. But all crime does not origi- 
nate in heredity ; not, at least, in any such special 
and shameful heredity that it may be traced, 
as in the case of The Jukes, from one marked 
and branded ancestor. 

Criminal tendencies lie in the blood of the 
race. As has,been often remarked, they break 
out in the remote descendants of people who 
have themselves made every sacrifice for the 
purity and peace of their kind. Potential 
criminality lurks in the constitution of every 
man’s mind. The potential school of criminal- 
ity is established in the best “environment” 
that can be contrived for child or youth. It is 
a mysterious possibility which no amount of 
provision can extract from the freedom which 
leaves a man to be a criminal if he will. 

The tendency of physiological, biological, and 
sociological studies has been to widen the area of 
automatic, organic, and physical operations, and 
to narrow the limits of those that are purely 
voluntary. Wedo not complain of this. But 
it is to be remembered that, to whatever nar- 
rowness of limits the voluntary is reduced on 
the minute point it occupies, it retains absolute- 
ly all its original importance, and from that 
point becomes the characteristic fact in human 
life. No amount of weight can ever be assigned 
to heredity or circumstantial influences which 
will permit us to forget, in our theory of crime 
and of its treatment, that the criminal is volun- 
tary and responsible. Heredity and environ- 
ment may mount up to such a malignant force 
as to reduce voluntariness and responsibility to 
a low figure; but they both exist, and both 
penology and reform must recognize them. 

Mr. Dugdale’s study does recognize them. 
The Jukes begins with a Dutch ancestor, 
‘* Max,” who is assumed to have been the orig- 
inator of the ill-starred line ; and in other parts 
of the report formal notice is taken of crimin- 
als who start up on their own account, in cir- 
cumstances and from a parentage calculated to 
produce honest citizens. But the theory of his 
book does not provide for them, though they 
make a large class in the aggregate of crimin- 
als. Whether this aggregate is large or small, 
they represent the vicious but responsible vol- 
untariness from which all criminals sprivg ; and 
the penal system of the country cannot rest on 
any other view of the matter, unless we are 
ready to put hospitals and prisons on the same 
basis, and abolish the distinction between crime 
and disease. 

No dependence can be had on repressive or 
penal systems that do not address and reach the 
criminal will. This is the capital feature of the 
recent reform attempted in England. It makes 
a larger recognition than formerly of the phys- 
ical influences which lead to crime and are con- 


cerned in promoting it, and of the responsibility 
of society for their non-removal. But it sternly 
resists the notion that the criminal is an un- 
fortunate or a patient. It asserts that he isa 
criminal, and justly punished as such. It as- 
serts the moral authority of society and of law 
over him, and addresses the vicious will with all 





the combined influences which are intended by 
the Author of the human constitution to act 
upon it. 

There may remain in this world too much of a 
virtue which is touched with inhumanity, and 
which is, as such, too hard to be entrusted with 
the control of penal legislation. The difficulty 
with it is not so much that it is hard, as that it 
lacks moral character and moral power. It rep- 
resents the will and force of society rather than 
its rightfulness, its moral authority, and the 
supreme right to be obeyed. Penalty does not 
depend for its restraining force exclusively on 
its severity. It may be so severe as to conceal 
its righteousness. It will then cease to act 
normally on the criminal will. ts righteous- 
ness is overborne by its severity. But punish- 
ment is and must be hard and stern. The 
criminal, when convicted, must feel that a hard 
hand is on him, and that this bard hand is part 
of the unchangeable reality of life. Make him 
feel the certainty of punishment, and you have 
put him under a force that is more operative on 
him than any amount of severity. 

Mr. Dugdale declares that criminals reckon on 
the chances of escape, and find them in some 
cases a8 high asa hundred to one. This ratio 
of immunity emboldens them to take the 
chances. We have no reason to doubt that he is 
right in the calculation, which brings out for 
them a fairly profitable prospect as the result of 
the jail-bird’s arithmetic. 

All this shows that what society has to deal 
with in the criminal class is, in the last analysis, 
a criminal will, and that it must meet it witha 
penal system which does not lose its morality by 
the Lrutalism of severity on the one hand, nor 
by the brutalism of demoralized sentiment on 
the other. 

We do not see how, on these theories of hered- 
ity and environment, the forces of society can 
be made to tell against crime without dangerous 
approximation to a socialistic organization of 
the state. We are told that we must begin with 
the children, isolate them, classify them, and 
train their brain-cells out of a vicious into a 
virtuous formation. The method implied for 
the older offenders is vague, but similar. But 
how is this to be done, especially by people who 
have anything else to do? How is it to be done 
without enacting a crime against individual 
rights and individual responsibility that would 
be worse than all thieveries, vices, and rogue- 
ries of mankind? How canit be done without 
abolishing men as free citizens for the pale and 
poor substitutes of socialistic society? 


RECENT FICTION. 








Upon A Cast, by Charlotte Dunning, is an ex, 
cellent little novel. In the first place, it exhibi's 
nice observation of the wholesome, but too fre- 

quently narrow and over-conventional life in a 
rural town; and, second, its characters are so 
carefully chosen,and delicately, yet firmly drawn, 
that an example is given to many far more no- 
table American story-writers of how much can 
be done very acceptably with simple and familiar 
material. It is not frequently, just now, that the 

reviewer concludes a story of which we can say 
that even the most unimportant figure is per- 
fectly sketched, and by ite lifelikeness, if by 
nothing else, amuses or interests us ; but this is 
strictly true of Upon A Cast. Apart from the 
reserved and manly hero, Chauncey Dearborn, 
and the winning woman with whom that gen- 
tleman’s course of true love runs its course of 
considerable let and hindrance on the part of 
outsiders, the keen insight of the author is 
marked in such types as Mr. and Mrs. Tom 

Fanshawe (nearly every community has its Mrs, 
Fansbawe), Mr. Oliver Floyd, a typical Gotham 
bachelor, and Mrs. Pelham. The hero’s mother, 
old Mrs. Dearborn, is another distinetly succerss- 
ful portrayal—a sensible, kind-hearted woman, 
full of a mother's pride in and effection for her 
son, but with hopes and prejudices that concern 
his future rooted in her to a degree that brings 
about any quantity of wretchedness for her, and 
a needless estrangement. We shall look with in- 


terest for Miss Dunning’s next story. (N. Y.: 


Harper Bros.) 

In Carrision’s Gift are collected six of the 
short tales written for periodicals by the late 
F. J. Fargus (*‘ Hugh Conway”), whose literary 
career, 80 suddenly and recently terminated, may 
have seemed to some of us meretricious enough 
in its foundation, but was undeniably successful. 
It was due to his boldly entering the field of 
“legitimate sensationslism”—if one may use 
that term—and dealing with the incidents 
therein to be made available in a terse and busi- 
ness-like fashion. There is rather more than 
half in the telling of a story, and Mr. Fargus 
knew how to tell all bis, The cycle in this nea‘ 
little book, which prints also an excellent por- 
trait of the author, includes the one furnishing 
the title and ‘““Chewton-Abbot,” “Paul Vargas: A 
Mystery,” “‘A Dead Man’s Face: A Ghost Story,” 
(which appeared in Harper’s Magazine last 
Winter) “Julian Vanneck” and “The ‘Bichwa,’” 
the first being the longest and best-finished, but 
all melodramatically absorbing. So far as we 
know, the public have still two or three more 
books by Mr. Fargus to be given them by his 
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literary executors. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. The Leisure Hour Series.) 

We have had Japanese, Indian, Chinese, Rus- 
sian, and Finnish rowances lately, in the pub- 
lishers’ faithful ransacking of all the corners of 
the globe for something entirely new in the 
way of a dainty dish to set before the buyer. In 
Kamehameha ; the Conquering King, by C. M. 
Newell, the dawn of civilization in Hawaii, and 
the rise in supremacy of the powerful monarch 
who united the islands into the beginning of 
their present confederacy, constitute an ample 
basis for a tropical tale. The author ingeniously 
utilizes one explanation of the descent of the 
famous warrior ; and the revolting caricature of 
certain elements of Christianity that the pagan- 
ism and tabuism of the islanders exhibited, is 
illustrated by striking incidents. [n reading it, 
one often exclaims,in astonishment,that such an 
elaborate and rooted heathenism to-day stiould 
be practically effaced from the land where it flour- 
ished within the memory of only a generation 
before our own. The romance will instruct, 
rather than amuse ; for one reason, its incidents 
are more or less serious ; for another, Mr. New- 
ell’s style is, almost without cessation, that of an 
ornate and pompous historian, and in dialogue 
he is apt to wax over- poetical and flowery. Un- 
doubtedly the tone of conversational intercourse 
among the natives of the best rank was strangely 
dignified and romanesque; and the natural 
beauty of their language assisted in such an 
effect. But Mr. Newell could have expressed 
this with fewer Latin derivatives and heaped-up 
adjectives. The book, by the by, would be a 
capital one to give to a lad in his teens, were it 
not than certain amatory passages are treated 
with a warmth that is at once highly tropical 
and indiscreet. The book is dedicated to Queen 
Kapiolani, by her royal assent. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Miss Yonge has written a sweet and bealthful 
little story for the family in The Two Sides 
of the Shield, the annals of a charming English 
home group of loving children, and a wise and 
affectionate mother, who all were asked to bring 
their good influences together on a young 
stranger, of quite an opposite type, who entered 
their hospitable gates. The gradual change of 
Dolores Mobun’s nature, from pride, reserve, 
and prejudice, is the moral of the tale ; and the 
simple daily life of her aunts and cousins make 
up its incidents. It is a good story for mothers 
as well as young people in all its suggestions ; 
besides winning one by its attractive likeness to 
so many English households where boys and 
girls grow up instinctively to high types of good 
men and women. With one of Miss Yonge’s 
early works, ‘‘Scenes and Characters,” it has an 
intimate connection. (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) 

There is much strength, as well as grace, in 
Across the Chasm, a short novel with Washing- 
ton for its scene, which, although published 
anonymously we have understocd is by Mies 
Magruder a daughter of General Magruder. In it 
are hit off very cleverly the difference, which so 
often seemed to show itself between the mental 
and physical fiber of the Northern and Southern 
men, and the more marked contrast in their 
social standpoints. The story is brief and 
slight, but so artistically conceived and executed 
that it promises ability and success in broader 
channels of fiction. It is a charming book to 
lose one’s self in for an afternoon ; and into it is 
infused abundant naturalness, strength in de- 
lineations, and interest of situations for that 
end. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


———_— 





Tue Rev. J. B. Heard, A.M., is known to 
American students as the author of a volume on 
the ‘Tripartite Nature of Man,” which might 
have received more attention than it did in this 
country, had our scholars and thinkers not re- 
garded the question as already closed against 
him. This year he appears before the public with 
a volume which cannot fail to command more 
attention, and which belongs in the same class 
with Dr. Newman Smyth’s ** Old Faithsin a New 
Light.” Mr. Heard has given his book the title 
Old and New Theology. A Constructive Crit- 
ique. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: 
Scribner & Welford.) The tone of the discus- 
sion is in some respects’ bolder than in Dr, 
Smyth’s volume. The criticism is carried to 
greater extremes and based on more radical dif- 
ferences ; but the author maintains himself fully 
and frankly within the limits of Christian free- 
dom, and on the ground of a positive and de- 
vout faith as distinct from critical or rationalis- 
tic negations. The discussion is carried forward 
on the basis of reason and reasonableness, with 
little reference to biblical authority or teaching. 
All truth is brought to the test of the instinctive 
or acquired convictions of men, or the ruling 
ideas of the age. The philosophical position of 
the work is shown by a passage on page 33: 

“Unless we are to drift into skepticism, and The- 
ology, in despair, is to throw up the task of reconcii- 
ing the h\gher thought of the age to its teaching, 
we must make a bold volte-face in Theology, and 
make a clean sweep of the past with regard to all 
that is currently taught in federal Theology. The 
whole of what were known as the five points of that 
Theology, and which reached the last stage of defi- 
niteness in the Synod of D ort, are now past criticism. 





It is not so much that men disagree with this mode 
of thinking, as that they pass it by as obsolete. Mr. 
Lecky pointed out that popular errors, based on 
theological explanations of scientific facts, are not 
disproved but lived down.” 

This amounts to placing the Theology of the 
future on the basis Sir Henry Maine has given. 
Jurisprudence, and requiring it to conform its 
teaching to the Spirit of the Age. This is an 
elastic standard which, in less cool and steady 
hands than Mr. Heard's, might prove about as 
definite as the direction given to Alice in Won- 
land. It is one of those maxims which is true 
only within strict bounde, and even under this 
limitation will be slow to win its way with con- 
servative theologians. The new school repre- 
sented by our author, without going to the ex- 
treme of accepting the ideas of the age as a 
standard, treat them as the natural light in 
which truth must be viewed, or as creating the 
atmosphere of assumptions in which ajl reason- 
ing about theological questions must be carried 
on. Students who can overcome their traditional 
dislike of this method will quickly find that Mr. 
Heard has used it with great sobriety, and that 
the conclusions he reaches leave him far within 
the outermost rim of Christian speculation. They 
will find him both an acute and appreciative 
critic, whose negatives open the path to affirma- 
tions and who, with all his keen analysis, is in no 
sense a skeptic nor even skeptical. He shows 
the influence of Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, 
in the chapters on “ Election not Selection,” on 
** Reconciliation with God,” (the theories of the 
atonement) and in Chapter XII, where he com- 
bats the ordinary Probational Theology current 
since the time of Bishop Butler. The volume is in 
all parts of it richly and often splendidly sug- 
gestive, illustrated with fine literary allusions, 
and with remarks whose point and brilliancy 
are almost enough to take them out of the realin 
of logic into rhetoric. We do not accept the 
author's psychology. Some of his observations 
we cannot pretend to understand ; as, for in- 
stance, the assertion on page 273 that Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine that each organ is made up of a 
number of infinitely little organs is a ‘‘ strange 
anticipation of homeopathy and of the germ 
theory.” The statement on page 159 that ‘* Bec- 
caria had pointed out that it was not so much 
the severity as the certainty of punishment 
which acted as the true deterrent from crime,” 
reminds us that the same point was made long 
before by Thucydides in his account of the 
revolt of the Mitylenians. 

....The third volume of ‘‘Lotze’s Outlines of 
Philosophy,” translated and edited by Prof. 
George T. Ladd, of Yale College, is, Outlines of 
Practical Philosophy. Like the two numbers 
which preceded it, this is composed of dic- 
tated portions of Lotze’s Lectures, and, unlike 
them, it contains the outlines of the author’s 
teaching in practical philosophy. All the 
chapters suffer from their necessary limitation 
as sketches. That on the freedom of the will is, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory as to 
fullness, and will be found to give, or, at least, 
to indicate, not doubtfully, au answer to all 
the questions the student would be likely 
to raise. Lotze’s argument will be found 
not only interesting and suggestive on its own 
ground, but for its relation to the mate- 
rialistic philosophies which it was intended to 
displace, and which have derived more support 
from Germany than from any other country. 
The suggestions as to the basis of ethical ideals 
and principles, though by no means full, and 
affording only glimpses which leave more than 
we could wish to be supplied according to the 
student’s ability to fill up such gaps, give with 
sufficient distinctness the outlines of the author’s 
theory. His conception of Value appears in the 
right place and relation, and with its ethical force 
and character marked on it, together with his 
assertion of the function of conscience in giving 
general judgments, and of its connection with 
and dependénce on the decisions of experience 
and judgment for light in special and complex 
cases. The part which refers to institutional 
and social ethics, though far too brief for the 
complete expression of the author’s teaching, is 
yet full enough to give the substance of what it 
was on all special points, and of the arguments 
relied on by him to supportit. In this way, we 
have some most fruitful suggestions on mar- 
riage, on the family, on property, on the right 
of society to punish criminals, and other funda- 
mental points of social ethics. Like the volumes 
that have preceded it, this one is for those who 
are not frightened by being called upon to think 
closely and snarply, and do a man’s work in that 
line. In noticing the last volume we did some 
unintentional injustice to Professor Ladd, in 
failing to notice that his editorial supervision 
and co-operation applied to that volume as well 
as to the one that preceded it. The difficulty of 
rendering Lotze is very great; and, though 
Professor Ladd may not in all cases have 
achieved the highest felicity of translation, he 
has done what is better in devoting himself to 
the utmost accuracy in the rendering. It is a 
pity that only these meager remains of the au- 
thor’s lectures were left behind him, to work 
with. But, mere sketches as they are, they strike 
out a bold and firm path for the theory of virtue, 
between the perilous self-love theories on the 





one hand, and those of an inoperative dis- 
interestedness on the other, while, as to 
the will, his disciples have believed 
that he deserved special credit for the 
service he rendered in clearing the subject 
from confusion, and in establishing freedom on 
stronger ground, and on ground that was de- 
fended against the modern assaults. (Ginn & 
Co. : Boston.) 


....We already have from American authors 
two very respectable, though in plan limited, 
histories of Universalism, one by the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, D.D., on the *‘ Ancient History of 
Universalism,” and another, ‘‘ Its Modern His- 
tory, both in Europe and in America.” Of this 
work, the first part appeared in 1829, the second, 
a year later. Both have been revised, enlarged 
and republished. The Rev. Richard Eddy, D.D., 
President of the Universalist Historical Society, 
and member of several other associations for 
promoting historical research, has recently 
added a new work on Universalism in America 
(Boston: Universalist Pablishing House), which 
is designed to enter more fully and minutely 
into the documentary and original details of the 
history. One volume, a good-sized duodecimo 
of 554 pages, is already published; and the 
matter has been collected and partially arranged 
fora second, The volume now out opens with 
a preliminary survey of the history from the 
earliest times, in which all known variations 
from the orthodox doctrine of the absolute per- 
dition of the finally impenitent are noted and set 
to the Universalist account. The evolution and 
history of dissenting opinion is traced through 
the Middle Ages and the period of the Reforma- 
tion to the first appearance of the body as an 
organized denomination in this country and in 
England. Preliminary sketches are also given 
of the germs of Universalist sentiment in the 
Episcopal and Congregationalist body. The 
history proper begins at the second chapter 
with John Murray, in 1770, and is carried in 
this first volume only to the beginning of the 
present century. The form which Dr. Eddy has 
given this work is biographic and annalistic—a 
form which is peculiarly adapted to the preser- 
vation and presentation of original documents 
and records, and which gives him a happy es- 
cape from exposure to the controversial possi- 
bilities of such a history, by the predominantly 
domestic character of the history as he records 
it. When the facts, as contained in the records 
presented by him, are taken up, and the attempt 
is made to correlate and compare them, and set 
them in their relation to the orthodox faith, it 
is to be apprehended that the happy-family as- 
pect of the work may suffer some interruption. 
Dr. Eddy is not accountable for this. He has 
explored the field with diligence, and brought 
his gleanings together with care and in a spirit 
with which it is impossible to find fault. The 
history, as it appears in his pages, has the pic- 
turesque and animated interest of biography. 
The early history of John Murray is thrilling. 
The author makes no attempt to conceal the 
variations, inconsistencies, and caprices of the 
theology preached by these pioneers. His own 
definition of Universalism is capacious and 
elastic enough to comprehend many who are not 
usually reckoned in the connection. It even 
appears in these pages that Hosea Ballou, after 
at first denying the proposition, changed his 
mind, and settled down on the opinion that dis- 
ciplinary punishment awaits impenitent unbe- 
lievers in the life to come. 


...-Ina dainty volume, fresh from the press 
of the Messrs. J. B. Lippinectt & Co., the Rev. 
William H. Furness, D.D., tells again The Story 
of the Resurrection of Christ, with Some Addi- 
tional Remarks upon the Character of Christ 
and the Historical Claims of the Four Gospels. 
Dr. Furness’s faith in the history as such is 
strong, though he declines being forced by it into 
the finding in it of a supernatural history. He 
propounds the interesting, but we muat reluctant- 
ly add untenable, theory that the person who is 
represented in the Gospels as descending, glori- 
ous in angelic form, and rolling away the stone 
from the Saviour’s sepulcher, was no other 
than the rising Saviour himself, seen in the 
confusion of the overwhelming moment. Dr. 
Furness retells the story from the standpoint of 
this assumption, which does not, after all, 
seriously affect the conclusions we should 
reach as to the history, though it may have 
quickened the author’s interest in it. The 
internal evidence farnished by the account it- 
self of its credibility can hardly be put before 
the reader better than Dr. Furness has put it. 
In the pages on the character of Christ, as fur- 
nishing a basis for faith in him, his remarks are 
both profound and inspiring. Dr. Furness has 
an unapproachable gift for reading between the 
lines, and his ingenious conjectures are full of 
life and light, but instead of escaping from the 
necessity of admitting a supernatural element 
in the history, he only shifts the issue, and 
recognizes it in another place. He asserts the 
entire naturalness of our Lord’s acts; but, to 
account for them, endows him with supernatural 
powers, and conceals from himself the miracu- 
lous elements in his hypothesis, only because 
the being he describes, though not in the posi- 
tion of a Deus ex machina, is none the less a 





Deus, though he is incarnate. His divinity 
is none the less supernatural for having 
appeared on this side of the veil, and within 
the worldly sphere. 


...Great enterprise continues to appear in 
editing The North American Review, whose 
staff has lately been strengthened by the acces- 
sion of Mr. Redpath, The leading article is by 
Cardinal Manning, on the timely subject, “Inhu- 
man Crimes in England.” Its weight rests on 
its evidence of the heartless delay of legislation, 
notwithstanding the facts proved in a Biue 
Book of 1881, until the Pall Mali Gazette, stung 
by indignant impatience, came to the rescue. 
Says the Cardinal : 


““T should hold it to be not only ungenerous, but 
cowardly and cruel, not to stand between the hand- 
ful of men who, for the moral life of England, dared 
this courageous action and the whoje worid of their 
censors.” 


Gen. Benjamin F. Butler tells a remarkable 
story of how the country escaped having him 
for President in place of Andrew Johnson, A 
friend sent by 8. P. Chase, who was trying to 
get the nomination in 1864, asked Mr. Batler to 
run as Vice-President with him; and another 
sent by Abraham Lincoln made the request that 
he would run on the ticket with him. He told 
the latter that he would accept the nomination 
on the sole condition that Mr. Lincoln would 
agree to die or resign within three months afier 
inauguration, A letter is included from General 
Grant to his father, refusing to allow him to 
trade in cotton during the Vicksburg campaign. 
General Grant’s orders that the letter should 
not be shown might well have been obeyed, 
though it is creditableto him. Very interesting 
are W. W. Astor’s story of how the American 
College in Rome was Saved to the Propaganda, 
and the amusing difference of opinion on Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s Civil Service policy, «xpressed 
by Senator Eustie, who resents the tutelage of 
the Mugwumps, Mayor Grace, who sees every- 
thing lovely, and Theodore Roosevelt who can- 
not see that there is any less partisanship in the 


Democratic rule than there was in the Repubii- 
can, 


. .-Life Eternal, by Theodore F. Wright, 
minister of the New Church at Bridgewater, 
Mass., and published by the New Church Union, 
Boston, is a series of discourses on the life to 
come and our present relation to it, which are 
full of sweetness and light on a subject which 
to most men is as much shrouded in darkness 
as their experience of it is bitter. The strongest 
part of the Swedenborgian teaching lies here 
and the one which can most easily be accepted 
as in a line with Scriptures, though in some re- 
spects what the biblical student must treat as 
legitimate inference becomes to the Sweden- 
borgian positive revelation. Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of the life to come departs from the 
orthodox cechatology in denying probation and 
acccpting in its place something like Lessing’s 
doctrine of education or spiritual training. It 
is not strictly restorationism; for we do not 
understand that it contains in it the absolute 
promise of the fina] redemption of all souls, I 
is a doctrine of development which connects 
the life to come by organic links to the present 
life, ard makcs the present life dependent on it 
as the body is on the soul. One point in 
Sw ed¢nkorg’s teachings, which is near its vital 
core, wedo not find noticed in Mr. Wright’s 
thoug litful and consolatory discourses—that the 
soul of a man is the essential and permanent 
t hing, the body being only circumstantial, and 
that, when death dissolves the present body, the 
soul, by a power fixed in it by the Creator, pro- 
ceeds to n:ake for itself in the new world a new 
body, conformed in its nature to the new and 
spiritual state. ‘The scriptural suggestion on 
which this view rests is the familiar assertion of 
Pau!, that there are bodies terrestrial and bodies 
celestial, The view given by Mr. Wright of 
death, the resurrection, the heavenly state, of 
the employment of saints in heaven, of the 
Bible in Heaven, and of the ‘‘ heavenward call,” 
with the occasional elimination of points 
peculiar to his own Church, might pass into 
profitable and comforting use in ajl branches of 
the Christian Church, 


...-The Rev. Prof. H. N. Hudson publishes 
from the press of the Messrs, Little, Brown & 
Co. (Boston), a small volume of Studies on 
Wordsworth, which make around and completed 
whole of the most satisfactory kind. In them 
may be found the biographic, gencalogic and 
circumstantial facts which had ar influence on 
the evolution of the poet. The defects of his 
work are noted ; but the essayist gives his strength 
to appreciative criticism of an inspiring and 
suggestive kind. Particularly valuable are his 
observations on the religious character of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and its relation to religion, 
on the one hand, and to Nature on the other. A 
relation which, as is acutely pointed out by Mr, 
Hudson, has brought him into favor with the 
Positivists, without exposing him,to suspicion 
among the orthodox. Wordsworth’s poetic 
treatment of Nature as divine at core, though 
proceeding in his mind from a devout and 
Tever ent realism, furnishes the Positivist and the 
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Agnostic with a mode of expression into which 
they fa!. most naturally, and which, without dis- 
paragement to its genuine religicus character, 
furnishes them with something of that repose 
and peace of mind which the believer finds in 
genuine religious contemplation. 


..We have before us a little volume of Pre- 

Millenarian papers entitled The Second Coming 
of Our Lord, printed in a rather ordinary way 
by 8. R. Briggs, Toronto, Canada, The volume 
is composed of papers read at a Pre- Millenarian 
Conference held at Niagara, Ont., last July. 
These papers, eight in number, are published in 
full, and are the ‘ History of the Doctrine of 
Miulliennialism,” the Rev. Joho Mutch, Toronto ; 
**The Second Coming of Christ, Personal avd 
Pre-Millennial,” Dr. Brookes, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
“The Second Coming of Christ, the Everpres- 
ent Hope of the Church,” the Rev. H. M. Par- 
sons, Toronto ; “Phe Practical Power of this 
Hope in the Formation of Christian Character,” 
the Rev. W. J. Erdman, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
‘The Secon | Coming of Christ as related to the 
First Resurrection and the End of this Age,” 
the Rev. IT. C. Desbarres, Toronto; ‘The 
Second Coming of Christ as related to the Es- 
tablishment of the Coming Kingdom,” Pastor 
Joshua Denovan, Toronto; ** The Second m4 
ing of Christ as related to Israel,” the Rev. 
H. Kellogg, D.D., Allegheny, Pa. ; ** The “nti 
of this ‘iruth to Encourage and Stimulate the 
Church in and to the Work of Evangeliza- 
tion,” Bishop of Hurcn, Maurice 8. Baldwin 
D.D. 


. Julia McNair Wright is an indefatigable 
composer and compiler of books, on no matter 
what subject, though her favorite line is tem- 
perance and anti-papist stories. Bricks from 
Babel (John B. Alden, New York) claims to 
give a brief view of the myths, traditions, relig- 
ious beliefs, and etbnograpby of nations. It 
was written, she tells us, ia the British Museum, 
and its object is to defend the Bible. We hum- 
bly think that business had better be left to 
competent scholars, and not to railroad compil- 
ers. For all the accurate hnowledge there is in 
the book, it mght have been written in Podunk 
as well as in the British Museum, The authori- 
ties are pitched together utterly without dis- 
crimination, and are chiefly old, the chief being 
Prichard, Canon Rawlivson, and Piazzi Smith, 
Her ** Cushite” theory is far behind the times ; 
her assertion of ‘*Ra” as a Babylonian god is 
a long’ exploded error; she rej cts the trans- 
jation of Gen. x, 11, ** Out of that tand he went 
to Assyria”; but the Revision so gives it. In- 
deed the whole book is undigi sted and ignorant. 


Biglow & Main issue another Sundav- 
school hymn bock, Chilaren’s Hymns, with 
Tuxes, eciud by Caryl Florio, Tis volume is 
in the sharpest contrast to the prevailing s'yle 
of rollicking Sunday school verse avd song. 
The writers to whom we have become accustomed 
are copspicuous by their absence, although an 
exception may be made to three or four of 
Fanny J. Crosby’s hymns, and one of Miss 
Havergal’s, The music is¢quelly grand and 
serious, by foreign composers in iurge part. 
We notice tuch names as Hopkins, Dykes, 
Barnby, and Florio amcpg those most frequently 
selccrcd, tis Lesond question a healthy pro- 
test ayainst the atrocitics which have cursed 
Sunday-school mel.dy, ard we oniy question 
whe thes it may noterr by going to the other 
extreme, and failing in hte. If music is not 
made to interest children, it is not a success. 


..A valuable contribution to the wonderful 
missionary history of this century is made by 
Mrs. M. M. Hutchins Hills, in her Brief History 
of the Free Baptist India Mission (Dover: N. H. 
Frce Baptist Printing Establishment.) This 1s 
a volume of personal reminiscence: s by one who 
has carefully preserved them, and who has been 
engaged in the work described. The volume is 
publi+hed by the Free Baptist Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society, and is written witb a special view to 
the promotion of their work and of interest in 
it. We commend the history to all who have 
this great work at beart, and add that, while we 
find it ali gooa and stimulating, the parts relat- 
ing to the work in the Zenanas, among high-class 
Bengali vomen, is particularly interesting and 
encoursging. 


..Now that the original abolitionists have so 
largely gowe from tbeir field ot earthly labor, 
and thir sves are being gathered into bio- 
graphic memorials by those who knew and loved 
them, it is cminently fitring that the Grimké sis- 
tere,two of the most influential of the many con- 
fersors in the long struggle, who came from the 
rapks of the Fnends, should bave their com- 
memoration, In her Life of Sarah and Ange- 
lina Grimhé, the First American Women Advo- 
cales of Abolilicn and Woman's Rights, Cath- 
erine Birney (Lee & Shepard), meets the double 
end she has in view of erecting a worthy memo- 
rial to perpetuate the names of these sisters, and 
to make a cuntriLution to the hietory. 


..The indefatigable pen of Mrs. Laura C, 
Holloway has wrought out for her readers a 
new biography, Howard, the Christian Hero. 





The title is happy, and tho subject worthy of it. 
No officer in the War did his duty as a soldier 
better than General Howard,an4 none carried the 
name and the honor of the follower of Christ 
with more honor to himself and to his Master. 
Great as General Howard’s services were in the 
field during the War, his services since among 
the Indians aod in behalf of the Freedmen have 
been equally important. Mr’. Holloway’s 
volume has the charm of biography united with 
the importance of public history. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. ) 


.-Mrs. Jerry McAuley, New York, issues a 
life of her husband, with an account of his re- 
markable religious work in this city. Jerry 
McAuley was a river thief, and on his conversion 
gave bis whole life to the evangelization of th 
degraded people of Water Street. A part of the 
volume is autobiography; another gives speci- 
mens of his ‘‘testimonials” ; and such men as Dr. 
Prime and A. 8. Hatch, to whom we owe three 
excellent chapt+rs of the volume, add their rem- 
iniscences and praise. Jerry McAuley was a 
wonderful man, created by the grace of God, 
and the book deserves compiling. 





EE 


LITERARY NOTES. 


.“*A Short Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” is 
engaging Professor Seelye. 





.-Mr. W. D. Howells expects to do mos} of 
his next literary work abroad, residing in Italy 
and Switzerland 


-.-Mr. Lowe, of the London Times, has 
written a biography of Prince Bismarck, now in 
the press of Cassell & Co. 


..Mr. Swinburne is writing a paper on 
**The Work of Victor Hugo,” which will be 
published in The Nineteenth Century. 


.Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney has written a new 
novel for young people, *‘Bonnyborcugh,” to be 
shortly published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


..Monsieur Paul Biouet—Max O’Rell—has 
resigned his mastership in St. Paul’s School, and 
will henceforth devote himself to literary pur- 
suits, 


.-It is reported that the circulation of The 
North American Review has reached 29,000 
copies. Mr. Thorndike Rice is the present 
editor, 


-A volume of sermons, by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, is about to be published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, under the title “‘ The Simplicity that 
is in Christ.” 


. It is reported that the two Talbot brothers, 
Horace and Herbert, who are such entertaining 
characters in Hugh Conway’s novel ‘*A Family 
Affair,” are sketched from life. 


..The dissatisfaction with Mr. William 

lack’s new novel, ‘‘ White Heather,” is appar- 

ently general and without dissent, It is, so far, 
an undoubtedly weak story. 


-Mr. William 8. Gottsberger has in press 
““A Political Crime; The History of the Great 
Fraud,” by A. M. Gibson, for twelve years 
Washington correspondent for the Sun. 


. Messrs. Ginn & Co., educational pub- 
lishers, of Boston, will have ready by October 
15th, ‘‘Perry’s Sanskrit Primer,” a work that has 
been prepared for their press with special care. 


.-We learn that the membership of the 
Goethe Society is already about 500. The first 
publication by the society, comprising the cor- 
respondence of the Duchess Anna Amalie with 
“Frau Rath’’—Goethe’s mother—will soon ap- 
pear. 


.. Thomas Carlyle wrote to Robert Browning 
when he married Miss Barrett, that it was a 
match made in Meaven. And certainly it was 
something like that. Rarely was there such con- 
geniality in taste and disposition between a lit- 
erary pair. 


.. The Boston publishing firm of Ginn, Heath 
& Co. is now to be known as Ginn & Co. Mr. 
D. C. Heath, Jate partner in it, has quitted the 
concern for one of his own, styled ** D, C. Heath 
& Co.,” and also located in Boston. School and 
other text-books will be the specialty of this 
new house; and a long list of publications in 
this line, particularly in the direction of gram- 
mars, is already prepared. 


..-New books from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for 
Autumn reading. include De Amicis’s “ Spain 
and the Spaniards”; ‘Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchmap, ” by Mr. Roosevelt ; ‘Historic Boys,” 
by E. 8. Brooks; ‘‘The Treaty of Utrecht,” by 
Suanies W. Uerard; *‘ Pliny’s Natural History,” 
edited by Prof. John 8. White; a new novel by 
Grace Denio Litchfield, “‘ Criss-Cross”; and a 
large number of additional works in various 
branehes of literature. 


. Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announcea 
new and revised edition of “Beéwulf ” ; and “The 
Fight at Fivnsburgb,” with text and glossary, 
edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, of Washing- 
ton Lee University, and Prof. Robert Sharp, of 


the Universi 0 oui now read 








number of corrections have been made, and an 
appendix of recent readings has been added, 
based on late criticisms and essays of Sievers, 
Kluge, Cosijn, Holder, and Wiilker. 


-+-Jausen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounce in press a little book, ‘‘Tne Siandard 
Operas. ‘Their Plots, their Music and their 
Composers,” by George P. Upton. It is intended 
for the constant use of opera-goers, and will 
contain a sketch of each of the modern operas, 
with a clear story of its plot, an analysis of its 
music, and an account of its composer, etc., etc. 
Another volume from the same publishers wil] be 
**We Two Alone in Europe,” by Mary L. Ninde, 
The travels which gave rise to it were of a 
novel and perhaps unprecedented kind. Two 
young American girls, one the daughter of Bish- 
op Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
went abroad with the Bishop, He having been 
unexpectedly compelled to retvrn home, they 
courageously continued their journeyings alone, 
going as far north as the North Cape and south 
to the Nile. Two years were spent most de- 
lightfully, and without serious mishaps. This 
book wiil be illustrated. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


lOwing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced tnto the size ana form os printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, efo., 
give so littie indication of size that we shall nereaster, 
forthe present, at least. give the measures of books in 
this list tm tnenes and quarters. ihe number first 
given is the length.) 


Christ and Christianity. Studies on Chnstol- 
ogy. Creeds and Confessions. Religious 
Freedom, ete. By Phiuip senatf. 9x0%, PP 
lu. New York: Charlies Scribner's Sous.. 2 50 


Two Yearsinthe Jungle. The Experiences of 
@ Hunter and Naturalis: in Iuaia, Ceylon, 
The Malay Penimsula and Borneo, by 
William ‘I. Hornaday, Chief ‘axiaermist, 
U. 8S. National Museum. With Maps and li- 
lustrations, *<xdjg, pp. xix,6512. Lhetame. 4 00 


WwW: unter Fun. By William O, Stoddard, author 
ot * Dab Kinzer,” ete., etc., 72434, pp. 73. 
ee Ce kivsntisestiatieetemercuindabentineian 1 00 
Color Studies. ay Thomas A. Janvier, 7x4%4, pp. 
le I iceensovecsiidcecces neaneneereenaes 1 00 
Saxe Holm Stories. Two: volumes. First and 
pecoud series. 7'oxd, pp. ss4, and sav. The 
GEMS ORG, 00.0.0 cvcces cccccsoee 
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The Flower ot Doom, and Other Stories. By 
M. oe Edwards, author of * Kitty,” 
@.c. ‘2, pp. lov. (Haudy Series.) New 
York: ‘tone Es nascins saverdencateaes 0 25 


In Suany Lands; Out-Door Lifein Nassau and 
Cuva. By Wiliiam Drydwaie. With Liulusira- 
tious of Places aud veople. (franklin 
Square Library.) Pp. 6s, he same.......... 0 2 


Love; or, A Name. A St ry. By Julian Haw- 
thorn e, author of “ Furtune’s rool,” etc. 
149x434, pp. 84. Boston: Tickvor & Co 1 50 


The Haunted Adjutant, and Other Stories. By 
Edmund Quincy. Edited by his son, kd- 
mund Quincy. 129X454, pp. 46, Lhe sume. 1 


Mental Science. A Text-Book for Schools and 
Coileges. By Edward Joho Hamiiton, D.D., 
Protesror of LntelLiectual Philosophy in Ham- 
iltou Coliexe, N. &. 4x0, pp. 411. New York: 
Kobert Carver & Brotuers.........seccccccseces 2 50 

The Hebrew Feasts in Relation to Recent Crit- 
icul Hypotheses Concerniug the Pentateuch. 

#) Wiliam Henry Green, Professur in 
ng tou The logical de uliuary, haaee on 
pp. 3.9. Lhesame. aa 1 60 


A Practical Arithmetic, By G. A. "Wentworth, 

A.M., Prosessor in Philips txeter Academy, 

and key. Lbomas Hill, LL.D » bx-President 

o: Harvard College. For Geummur Schouls, 

i3ox4a%, p}. 244. Boston: Gmn & Co.......... 0 85 
Andreas; A Legend of St. Andrew. Edited wie 

Cc ritical Notes and a Glosrary by W. 

Baskervili, A.M., Ph. ~ (Lips.) Based = 

the Manuscript. igxo. py. 4s. Lhesame... 0 30 
T he Butriness Man’s Commercial, Law and Busi- 

ness Forms combined. Vaae-Mecum tor 

the Counung-Huuse, By J. C. Bryaut, M.D., 

and Hon. Geo, W. Clinton. Lbird kdiuon: 

$x5, pp. 206. Buttalo: J.C, Bryant.... .... 200 


The New Standard Counting-House Boo! -Keep- 
ive. Theoretical and Practical, containing 
a LThcrough Exporition of the Principles 
and Practice 01 Double and Single Entry. 
etc., etc., for Buriness Offices, High schools, 
etc,, etc. 92540, pp. diz. Lhe same,........... 2 50 


Oldbam; or, Beside All W aters, By Lucy 
Eien Guernrey, author of “ Loveday’s His- 
tory,’ Irish Amy,” etc, 739xd, pp. 3i0. New 

York: Thomas Whittaker 


Simple Lessons for Home Use. Four volumes. 
Vo.. I, containing Uur Bodily Lite, How and 
Why We_Breathe, Food, Dru k; Vol. LI, 
Cookery, Piain Needle Work, Clothing; Vol. 
Ill. Air and Ventilation, Sicknesses tet 
Spread, ‘Lhe We ther, Astron my: Vol.1 
Birds, Flowers, Moues. 6x4. The cae 
BOE TODA once ccs conccteestecesecececnenacacess 015 


Religion: Instruction for Children end Youth. 
ByJohn W. Kramer, Presby ter, ¢%x43¢, pp. 
GE. TBO CRMC. 0000 cnccesccvccscesccccecssseecsccse 0 20 


Isaac W. Wiley, Late Bishop of the M. E. 
A A Monograp! yh. Kditea by Richara 
Rut L.D. 8x13 Pp. 233, lucinnati: 
EY i Stowe; Nel! York: Phillips & 
Fe iinnctdtchevesenenadevt<tinebeabasedastianesssn 
Daniel The Prophet. Nine Lectures, delivered 
in the Divinity School of the University of 
Oxford. With copious notes. } y the Rev. 

Ek. B. Pusey, D.D, 849x6, pp. lxxiii, 519. New 





York: Funk & Wagnalls...........cccecsseseeee 3 00 
Birchwood. By Jak. 1x4. Pp. 316. New York: 
Thomas Y. Cr: well & Co... 0.00. -ccccccsceseses 125 


The Life and Public rt ‘ot Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant, General of the U. 8. Army and 
twice President of the United States. By 
James Grant Wilson. Revised kdition, 9x 
bs, pp. 167. New York: DeWitt, publisher. 
THEE, BOG. CBee cccvescccccscecscscccssyce 1 25 


A Guide to Sanitary Houre-Inepection; or, 
Hints and Helps Regarding the choice ‘ot a 
Healthful Home in City or Country. By Wm. 

P. Gerhard, C. E., author of “Mouse Drain- 
age and Sanitary Plumbing,” etc., etc. 6x 
54. pp. 145. New York: John Wiley &Sons.. 125 

Notes on the History of the Old State House. 
by George H. Moore, LL.D., Superintendent 
ot the Lenox Library. Waxb, pp. 31. wanes 
Cupples, Upham & Co.. -- 050 

Final Notes ot Witche raft i in ‘Maseac huectts: “A 
Summary Vindication of the Laws and Lib- 
erties Concerning Attainaers with Corrup- 
tion of Blood, ete. By George H. Moore, 
LL.D., Sup erintendent of the Lenox Library. 

9% x6, pp. 120, New York: Printed for the 
inde batderaddeshteabtsciens devine coca 1 00 

Alden's Cyclopedia of Universal Literature. 
Presenting Biographical aud Critical No- 
tices and Specimens from the Writings of 
Faminent Authors of All ages — All Na- 
tions. Vol. I. Mecetiaad iP. ew York: 
Fe Di BIB ic datndccnctset bevndecdsnes - 060 

Th Portfolio. An "Artistic "Periodical. Edited 
Ly Prilip Gilbert Hamerton. Published 
monthly. No. 189. 1439x103g.. London: See- 
ley & Co.; New York: Macmiilan & 

The pioqaatne 4 Art. Illustrated. Vol, VIII. 
No, 1. . New beeen Cassel] & Com- 
pany, 











before the National Educational Associa- 
Son: at Saratoga. By C. W. Bardeen, Editor 

“ ‘The School. Bulletin: "  83ox6, PP. 20, 
) tied Cc. W. Bard 


bias *- seoer’= Commercial Value. A Paper read 
e State ‘gn Association, . 
py “By C. W. Bardeen, Edi‘or of “Th 
School Bulletin. ” 83¢x6, pp.2v. The agg 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PASTIME PAPERS. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author ot 
“ Salad for the Solitary and the Social,” ete. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1 00. 


“Mr. Saunders’s quiet years in the Astor Library 
have brought him in daily contact with the treasures 
of literature, and he has taken a delightful way of 
introducing the outside world into this select circle.” 
—Christian Union. 


OLDHAM; or, Beside all Waters. 
By LUCY ELLEN GUERNSEY, 
12mo, Clothextra. Illustrated, 31.50. 


This new story of Mise Guernsey is a tele of New 
England life, and is written in the author’ a beat style. 


EXPOSITIONS. 


By REV. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author dhe 
“ Balaam; on Exosition and a Study,” * A Comment. 
ary on the Book uf Job,” “ Salvator Mundi,” ‘en ete, 
8vo, Cloth binding. $2.25. (To Clergym 
$1.85 by mail. post-paid.) — 


“ There is not one sermon in the collection which is 
not full of thought, of suggestion, of subtle ex 
sition, of bold and questa grappling with fi. 
culties.—The Spectutor 


THOMAS S WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Rible House, New York. 


MAGMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 














THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 


A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, 
and the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, 
the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. ByS. 
H. Kellogg, D.D., Professor in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., late Mis- 
sionary to India, etc., etc. 12mo. $2. 

“ Professor Kellogg disposes oflestuaiiz of ‘The 
Licht of Asia,’ vindicates *‘Lhe Light of the World’ 
and ought to put an end to the Secaapte to bring 
Buddhism iuto fayor with men possessing the light 
of Christianity. The book is timely, conciusive, tells 
us clearly all we need to know on this subject, and is 


written in a spirit that commands admiration,”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


CANON CURTEIS’ ROYLE LECTURES, THE 


SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES 


TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF, 


Being the BOYLE LECTORES, 1884, 
BY 
GEORGE HERBERT CURTEIS, 
Canon Resilentiary of Litchfield Cathedral. 
Imo, $1.75, 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LFCTURES, 


THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


Being the BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884, 
BY 


THE RIGHT REV. FREDERICK, LORD BISHOP 
OF LONDON, imo. 81.50. 


“ Bishop Temple writes with a clear insightinto the 
questions he undertakes to discuss, and has made a 
book of great value tor both scientific and religious 
thinkers, [t isacontribution to the work of recon- 
cillation, and the mcst important a dition that has 
recently been made to the modern Christian apolo- 
getics.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ Nothing more earnest or able or wise in defense 
of Christianity has been «iven by any of his prede- 
cessois thun this last series of discussions by Dr. 
Temple. We repeat, no more skillful or powerful de- 
fense of fundamental Christian doctrine than these 
last Bampton Lectures = a) peared in a long time.” — 
Popular Science Monthl 


“We very cordially mS Dr. Temple's Lec- 
tures to the earnest study of the clergy, divinity stu- 
dents, and all thore of the laity who ta @ an ir ferest 
ip the paeeer end deeper questicns wuich are moving 
the intellectual life of the age.”—Vominion Church- 
man, 


BY TUE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius. Imo. 81.50. 


IN THE DAYS OF THY 


YOUTH Sermous on ge a | Subgecte, preached 
at Marlborough, l:mo. $1. 


THE SILENCE AND VOICES 


OF GOD. University and other Sermons. 12mo. 
$1.25. 
SAINTLY WORKERS: Five 


Lenten Lectures. lzmo. $1.25. 


EPHPHATHAS or the Ameliora- 


tion of the World: Sermons. l2mo. 81.50, 


THE FALL OF MAN: and other 


Sermons, i2mo. 8 .75. 


THE WITNESS OF HISTORY 
TO CHRIST: 


HULSEAN LECIURES. i2mo. 81.50. 
BY 
F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
Extracts from Press Notices. 

* A very interesting and vetuatie book.’ (“Seekers 
after Goa.")- Saturday Rev 

“ Wecan most cordially a Dr. Farrar’s 
singularly beautiful volume of sermons.” Cc The B8i- 
lence and Voices of God.”)— John Bull. ot the same 
volume the Pali Mali Gazette _— “ They marked 
by great eality. by an honesty which y+ on not ot heal- 
tae to acknow —— = and by an earnestness 

ich commands respect. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York. 
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“ Harper's Magazine” is brimful of season- 
able and delightful reading. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 428) 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 


Illustration for ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.”’ 
By E. A. ABBEY. Frontispiece; 


Labrador. Second Paper. 
By ©. H. Farnaam. Illustrated; 


A Glass of Beer. 


By G. Pomeroy Keesr. Third Paper in the Series of 
“ Great American Industries.” Illustrated; 


Back-Yard Studies. 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON Gipson. Illustrated; 


A Model State Capital. (Hartford.) 
By GeorGe Parsons L‘THROP. Illustrated; 


She Stoops to Conquer. Act II. 
With Thirteen Illustrations by E. A. ABBEY; 
Mexican Politics. 
By T. 8. Van Dyke. With three Portraits; 


Gur Public Land Policy. 
By VEEDER B. PAINE; 


Serial Stories. 
Indian Summer. PartIV. By W. D. HowELus; 


East Angels. Part X. CONsTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 
BON; 


Short Stories. 
The Priest of Doorga. By Puit Rosrnson; 
A Puritan Indeed (Illustrated), By Mary Gray Mor- 
RISON; 
Poems. 


By R. D. BiackmMore, RoBERT BuRNS WILSON, 
CHARLES W. COLEMAN, Jun., and MARGARET DeE- 
LAND; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS: 
Some Unpublished Letter: from Thomas Carlyle on 
the Subject of Slavery in America. General Grant. 
—The Emancipation of Niagara. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Fisher Maidens.—Some Love Letters.—A Celestial 
Head-light.—Advertisements._“ Her Name Was 
Felicia” (CHARLEs H. WEBB.)—Looking for Venus,— 
“ Our Country-women in Paris” (Iilustration by W. 
H. Hype.)—“* AGirl’s Ketrospect” (JOEL BENTON.) 


saci ~ — 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PE :OPLE. Ee aero 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBR ARY, 
(Ove Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 0 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
weok for 68 Weeke)......-cosccccss+scccccccccccece 15 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
Index to Harper's Macazin,.1to 60. 8vo, Cloth... 4 00 


¢#@~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
seut by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR OCTOBE R. 


CON TEN TS: 


NEW CHAPTER; IN THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
at | fo reygea Dickson WuitTrF. I, The Doctrine of 


THE’ Ww VTE Ry ke A THEORY. By Prof. Henry 
DRUMMO k. 3. (Llustrated.) 
Te, EARLY STU bY OF PLANTS, By Ewiza A. 


ON THE SOLAR CORONA. By WILLIAM HvuGe6rns, 


THE. RELAT! ona OF Ball, Ww WAY anaes RS AND 
pee atta By Dr. - BARNARD. (Con- 
elud 

TOMMASI-CRUDELI ON THE RECLAMATION OF 
MALARIOUS CUUNLKIES. 

THE ENERGY OF LIFE EVOLUTION. By Prof. E. 
. COPE. (Iilustrated.) 
“1He METAPHYSIC AL SOCIETY.” By R. H. 
UTTON 

ASLUDY OF RECENT EARTAQUAKES. By M. A. 

THE TRADING- RAT. By Mrs. E. D. W. Hat 

Tr SELECTION t. THE GENESIS OE *DIS- 
EASE. By W. Henry KE3sTE 

—* OF PROF. i. A. NEWTON. ‘With Por- 

EDI TORS TABLE: Official Science at Washington. 

Laie Seny NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANYe 

3. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number ; $5 00 per 
Annum, 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


GLOBES— Pease cup halt, Bent now styles, 








JUST READY. 


WHY WE BELIEVE 
THE BIBLE. 


AN HOUR'S READING FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 
By J. P. T. INGRAHAM, S. T. D. 


Pc icecccicvnnchchsccceeut Price, 6O cents. 


The purpose of this book is to give in the simplest 
and clearest manner the grounds upon which the be- 
lief of the Christian world in the Bible rests. The 
style in which it is written is sure to attract attention, 
and brings the subject witbin the comprehension of 
the most rapid or the most indifferent reader, It is 
admirably adapted for Sunday-schools, as well as for 
stulents generally. 

The Dedication is as follows: “To the Jews, from 
whom the Bible came; to the Gentiles, to whom it 
cane; and to all who would like to confirm their faith 
in the Bible, but who have not leisure for Jarge vol- 
umes, this book is respectfully inscribed.” 











For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt af price. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


MRS. STOWE’S PORTRAIT. 


On receipt of ONE DOLLAR a fine cloth-bound 
copy of the world famous story, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” 


Will be mailed to any address, For TEN CENTS a 
fine large 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE, 


With decorated border. 


MARUJA,. 

A New Story by Bret Harte, author of ‘The Luck 

of Roaring Camp,” etc. Littl Classic Style. $1.00, 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 

By James Rvussetit LOWELL First and Second 
Series. In the Rivesside Aldine Series, 2 vol- 
ume>, l6mo, $2.00, 

* The greatest of all American humorists is James 





Russell Lowell, and greatest of all A-uerican books o 
homor is the ‘Biglow Papers.’”"—North British Re- 
view. 


MICHIGAN. 
A History of Governments. Fifth Volume in the 
American Commonwealth Series. By THomas 
M. Coo.ey, LL.D., Professor in the Law School 
of tbe University of Michigan. With a fine Map, 
16mo, gilt tov, $!.25. 

An admirable, compact history of Michigan, includ- 
ing its origival settlement by the French, the con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, the British invasion of 1812, the 
later migration to the state, and the growth and de- 
velopment of it» industries and social organization, 

Previous Vvelumes in this Series : 
VIRGINIA. By Joun EstEen Cooke 
OK EGON. By WiLLiaM BaRsows. 
MARYLAND. By WM. Hanp Browne. 
KENTUCKY. By N.S. SHALER. 

Each, with Map, $1.25. 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston; 


11LE AST 7TH STs NEW YORK. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


4. 8. BAKNES & CO.. Educationa! Pu blisners. N. ¥ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 











One Year......... Bs 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ 
HARPER'S BAZ “ 





ARPER'S VOUNG PEOP 
Wee HARPER'S CA TALOGUK wilt be seni ‘by ma’ 
n receipt of Nine Cents, 


ARPER & S4OTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE &. Y. 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


rominent lithographic establishment of New 
yar has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 
ot America.” It gives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 
H, CLAY T: rity Apa mad D.D., of The Sunday-school 
Times, Philadel phis 
HENRY M. DFXTER, D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


. s. 3, Baui ROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
ply * ~! PRIME, D.D., of Whe New York Ob- 


Ne ork. 

E WARD. BRIGH T. D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 
fie NRY M. FIELD, D.D.. of The Evangelist, N. Y. 
i we BUCKLEY. D.D., of The Christian Advoca’e, N.Y 
GHORGE 8. MALLORY, D.D., of The Churchman 
New York iB E 
HENRY C. BOWEN, of The Independent, New York, 

WM. C, GRAY, Ph. D., of Tne Inter rr. Chicag 

J.G. MONTF ORT, D. "D., of Lhe Herald and d Presbyter 
Cincinnati. 

ISAAC ER 
Cine oak 


The picture not quiz gives a likeness of the editor 
ofeach paper, but also a well-executed fac-simile re 
prodnection of the first pace of the paper itself. The 
artistshave spared no effort to make the picture the 
most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by 
the lithographic process. 

The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight 
inches) will be seut, securely packed, postage prepaid 
to any address, upon receipt of fifty ponte and 
any one receiving it is not tully satisfied, it may be re- 
turned, and the mouey will cheerfully be refunded, 


4 
TeSt THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. O. Box 2787. New York. 


& CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 





RITT. D.D., of The Christian Standard, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST READY: 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. 


The Experience of a Hunter and Naturalist in 
India, Ceylon, The Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. 
By Witu1am T. Hournavay. 1 vol., 8vo, with 
maps and illustrations. $4.00. 


Mr. Hornaday’s book offers afresh contribution of 
the utmost interest to the literature of travel and 
adventure, and iscertain to rank with the best works 
ofits class. While his pagesare made exciting by ac- 
counts of tiger and elephant hunts and hand-to-hind 
fights with wild beasts, he imparts information in- 
valuable to the 1 aturalist or — reader who is inter- 
ested in the study of anima 


CHRIS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confessions, 
Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Prin- 
ciples, Sunday Observance, Religious Freedom, 
and Christian Union. By:Pxr.ip Sconarr, D.D. 
1 vol.,8vo. $2.50. 

A discussion of many of those vital questions which 
are forced upon the minds of thinking Christians of 
to-day, by a writer whose profound knowledge of all 
phases o principles and dogmas, and of the records 


of the Christian Chucch, will secure at once the atten- 
tion of all students to the work. 


COLOR STUDIES By THomas A. JANvieR. 1 
' vol. 12mo. $1.00. 

This Gsinty little volume contains the four stories 
by “Ivory Black,” wich brought Mr. Janvier so wide 
a reputation asa writer of novelettes of very strik- 
ing qualities. These four volumes give an in 


ble picture of artist lifein New York. quite unlike 
anything else in recent literacure. 


WINTER FUN, * “’ °ismo. ena. |” 


The thousands of young readers who have been in- 
terested in “ Dab Kinzer,” “The Saltillo Boys,” 
* The Quartet,” and ‘ ‘Amone the Lake 8,”’ will wel. 
come this book by Mr. Stoddard, describing the fun 
a jolly set of city boys met with in a Winter's visit in 

the country. 


The Boys’ Library of Pluck and Action. 


4 vols., 12mo. Ina box. Illustrated. 5 0v. 


Containing four of the best books for boys ever 
written, by four famous authors, as follows: “* THE 
Boy EMIGRANTS.” by Noah Brooks; “ PHAETON 
RoGeERrs,” by Rossiter Johnson; * A JOLLY FELLOw- 
SHIP.” by Frank R. Stockton ; “AANS BaRinkER,” by 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

New and cheaper edi- 


SAXE HOLM STORES, \scmin two series 


First Serres Contains: “ Draxy Miller’s Dowry.” 
“ The Elder’s Wife.” “ Whose Wife was She?” * he 
One-legz2d Dancers,” * How one Wonan kept ner 
Husband.” * Esther Wynn's Love Letters. 1 vol. 


mo. Cloth, $1.00; Yellow Paper Series. 50 
cents. 


SECOND SERIEs ContTatns: “ Four-leaved Clover.’ 
“Farmer Basset’s Romance,” “My Tourmaline,” 
“Joe Hale’s Red Stocking,” “Susan Lawton’s Es- 
cape.” lvol,, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Yellow Pa- 
per Series, 50 cents. 


Late Volumes in the YELLOW PAPER 
SERIES, 50 cents each. 


‘ue LADY OR THE TIGER? By Frank R. Stockton. 

THat Lass 0’ LowRIe’s, By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

GUERNDALE: AN OLD STORY. By “J. 8. of Dale.” 

Newport: A NovVEL. By George Parsons Lathrop. 

THE RvuSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT. By Charles 
Marvin. With Mapsand Portraits. 





*,*Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, or may 
be found at Bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
MUSIC. 











A NEW BOOK 





CHURGH CHOIR 


McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 

The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the chure h se rvice, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
sav, etc., etc. 

The ty throughout the book is large, clear, 

ind le aide; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable ; and taken all in all, this 
new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.00 each by m ail, postpaid ; $10.00a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
. PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO, 55 East Vath Street, New York City, 
PRICES REDUCED. 
PIRITUAL SONGS 

FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By the Rev. Chas. S, Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of 
this book for $17, part with tunes and part 
without. ‘*The best book of the sort 
within our knowledge.”—Congregationalist. 


Tue CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 








WANTED. 





ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street. New York. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn 











A MONTH & Board for 3 live Young 
65 * ea or Ladies,in each county. Address 
P, W. ZreGLER & Co., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS. axb'rouzios, 


Prommtly My goorsaes for Families, Schools, Colleges 
~ Schools. free to Parents. 
“Oren ool P nted and 


Sabo) A ~ Material, etc 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO. 7 E, 14th Serect, N. Y, 

















ALL COLLEGES 


Should have one of our 8 
inch screw cutting foot 
lathes, which are Seguarantecd 
to do accurate work. 
LATHES ON TRIAL. 
Catalogue free. Address, 


SEBASTIAN, MAY & CO., 


170 W. Second Street, 
Cincinnati. Ohiec. 








THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
supplies to schools and families the very best teach- 
ers, tutors, and governesses, visiting or resident, 
American or foreign. Those wishing proficient gener- 
al instructors, accomplished specialis:a in Ia renee 
—pianists, vocalists, linguists, ecientists, etc. —o' 
superior governesses will find it helpful to apply © to 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 1 ASOmERe AGENoy, 
NIOW Square, N. Y. 
eekskill, (N. Y.) sipicar amare - For cir- 
culars address Col. /RIGHT, A. M., Principal). 


THE DRISLER SCHOOL, 
NO 15 EAST 49TH-ST. 
REOPE v8 WEDNESDAY SEPT. 30 
Primary doepartment begius on MONDAY, Oct. 5. 


\ ILEISTINE HA“LL-—Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 12 
Young Ladies received a ms oll For illus- 
trated circular, address Misses J J. Reo PSHALL, 

















THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, PAUL, 
Garden City, L. I.. Diecese of Long Isiand, 
opens Bente 23 Equipment complete. Healthful 
location, Facilities unsurpassed, Oompetent et of 
instructors. Military a detailed Oy U U, 8. Gov- 
ernment. Ternis $400 u year. For f further a ticu- 
lars apply to CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


IGHLAND ‘MILITARY. AC ADEMY. Wor- 

cester, Mass.—‘)th year begins Sent, 9th, 1885. 

foe = ways for susiness, Scientific Schools ‘and Col- 
Cc. B. METCALE®, A. M. Sapt. 


J YNDON-HALL SCHOOL ‘taku 


keepsie. N. re néduneuiie. 
For Catalogues address 


__—_—C SAMUEL W, BUCK, A.M., Principal. _ 











Qt; Mary’ MAR Y’S HALL. Faribault, Minn. Miss C 
B. Burchan, Priucipal. or health, culture con 
scholarship, has no su erior, The twentieth year, 
opens Sept. ‘wth, 1835. mB to BISHOP WHIPPLE, 
Rector, or the Rev. . GEO. B. WHIPPLE, a 
YE SEMINARY, Rye, NEW VORK. 
For ay address" Mes. § Ss. ty: Li PE. 





RIVER EW AS AOR MY. 
POUGHKES P=Ik. N. Y. 
Fits for any Colleye o- Govera x... Acade! my, for 


Business and Social Relations. U. S. officer, dee 
tailed by secretary of War, Oow.nsodaat, 
Springfield Cadet Rifles 
BIS “EE & AMEN, Principals. 


MT. AUBURN YOUNG LAD‘ES’ INSTITUTE. 


¥ AND Day SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, C 
Beautiful’ location, large grounds. 'T Yhorough Schol- 
arship. Best Music and Art advantages, Fall session 
opens September 3d. 


Address, H. THANE MILLER, President. 


( GUNTZ LADIES’ SCHOOL.—The Thirty- 

sixth Year of this schoul (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philudei Dhis), the hird at J. Cooke's pal- 
atial couatry seat, conmences September 23d. 
Principals: 
Mary L. Bonney, HARBIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
Francts E. BENNETT, Sy! via Jd. EaSTMAN, 

at idress, _ Ugontz ’e. Oo. , Montgomery ©), 1 Pa. 








OARDING AX D DAY NOBOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIe« 
. Hyacinth e. P.@., Teunda. 

The one aimed at in this justitution is to impart 
a sound, liberal education throuch the advantages 
offered by athorough Freach locality, through the 
French languave, French teachers, and French text- 
books and methods. For particulars apply to Prin- 
cipal, Rev. JOSIAS J. A., University otf 
France, Incumbent of } St. Hyacinthe, P.Q, 


MRS. J. A. GALLAHER 
Has removed her School for Young pane from 450 
Madison Avenue to. | West 52d Stree 
_Athorougb French education. Hithest™ standard 
in English and Classical studies. Circulars sent on 
application 





WILSON GRAWMAR SCHOOL gives a supe- 
rior preparation for college, The princ ipal has served 
a term of three y core. asa tutor in Yale College, Seud 
forcircular. E.H. WILSON, Middletown, Conn, 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY. Carmel, x. Y.— 
Healthful, homelike, progressive. Opens Sept. 9, Send 
for illustrated circular, GEv. CxO3BY SMITH, A.M. 


ENNINGTON SEMINARY 
Ofera rare educatioaal facilities for bors and 
girls. Steam heaters, fas, fire escapes, perfect san- 
itary arrangements, Over $2),000 in improvements 
this sexson. Hizhand hethful. For circulars etec., 
address, Tos. HANLON. D.D., Pennington, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Opens Oct. 8, '85. 


Kez EQUAL STUDIES. DUTIES AND 
PRIVILEGES TO BOTH SEXES. 


Thirteenth year. Furnishes increased facili- 
ties tor thoroug scientitic and practical in- 
straction in three aad four years’ courses. Ad- 
dress, 1.T. TALBOT, M.D, Dean. 


TASSAR COLLEGE. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Women, 

with a complete Coliege Course, Schvools of Painip 
ad Music, Astronc.uical Ooservatory, Laboratory o; 
Chemistry ‘and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, 
a Museun of Art. a Library of 15,00 Volumes. ten 
Professors, twent;’-three Teachers, and ones 
equipped for its work, Students at present admit: 
to a pre paratory course. Catalogues_sent & a pu 
cation. L. CALDWELL, D.D., LUL.v., Pr 


FRENCH, GERMAN SPANISH IPALIAN 


‘OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

languages sufficiently for, every-day and business 
conversation, by Dr. Rich. 8. Rosenthal’s celebrated 
Meisterschaft System. Terms. 85.0) for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 
1,25 cents. Liberal Terms to Ieachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Heraid Building. Boston, Mass. 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 


Day and Boarding School for Young J.adies. vue 
35th year will begin Sept. 23d. A colieze course give 
wt circulars, apply at 15; Montague St., Brooklyu 
CaARLEs E. Waar, Principa) 


Oberli 


























onl EGE, Oberlin. 
ffers both sexes the bes beat 
educational advant 
at th cone 


fut; no saloons; best = 
ligious influences; elective studies: L314 ota ents 4 
year. Calendar sent free by Wr T. Marsh, 


a CONSERVATORY OF Me oa. —Under the Sol- 
exe management. New building, Superior neaeee 


in-hegey, Voies Cul ‘ :Ob lj 

Stringed instruments, 

se Ae, rok erin. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES kt. 

R:,U., Q0/NG_% MARRIED? °° 


- SUpaies Wengrng Canna 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Tue Liberation Society must view with 
great satisfaction the stir which the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment is making just 
now in England and Scotland. A cable 
dispatch of the past week makes the very 
startling statement that of the 581 Liberal 
candidates for Parliament 462 favor Dises- 
tablishment, 33 oppose it, 9 are undecided, 
and 77 have given no expression. This 
represents that more than three-fourths of 
the candidates of that party are in favor of 
Disestablishment! There surely must be 
some mistake about these figures. [f they 
are correct, and the great Liberal Party 
should win in the coming elections, the 
question of Disestablishment must be settled 
in the course of a few years. And, whether 
the Liberals win or not, it would seem that 
it must ere long become a party question. 

The English press and the party leaders on 
both sides seem inclined to discuss the sub- 
ject fully and freely. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
manifesto just issued to his Midlothian con- 
stituents, admits that the current is slowly 
setting toward Disestablishment, and thinks 
the Church is strong enough tostand alone. 
This is all the cable has given us of what 
he says on this subject. The full text of 
the address will be awaited with great in- 
terest. Sir Micbael Hicks-Beach, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, doubtless voiced the 
prevailing Tory view when he pronounced 
strongly against Disestablishment. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the leader of the Radical sec- 
tion of the Liberal party, in a speech in 
Glasgow, said Disestablishment was the 
great question of the day in Scotland. He 
opposed state interference with or aid to 
religion. In this matter he was a Libera- 
tionist. He was in favor of freeing the 
Church in England, Seotland, and 
Wales from state control. The Con- 
servative premier has also given his 
views on the Scottish Church question. 
He thinks the battle will be fought on 
Scottish soil, and is quite ready to identify 
himself with the cause of the Kirk. He 
warns the friends of both Churches in Eng- 
land and Scotland to be “alive and 
active.” But a large section of English 
Churchmen do not believe that their inter- 
ests are identical with those of the Church 
north of the Tweed. 

From these expressions of the political 
leaders, it may be regarded as certain that 
Disestablishment will form one of the ques- 
tions of the coming Parliamentary cam- 
paign. We quoted Lord Balfour, of Bur- 
leigh, an earnest supporter of the Church 
of Scotland, recently, as expressing the 
opinion that ove of the first questions to be 
taken up after the next elections will be 
that of Disestablishment. The Church and 
the press seem to be assuming already 
anattitude of defense. The Archbishop and 
several bishops have spoken on the subject. 

The Primate told his Diocesan Confer- 
ence of Canterbury that, if the Church were 
in danger, it would be the fault of Church. 
men themselves. The Church of England had 
been the mother of liberty and peace, and 
the patron of morality. She did not desire 
to enter the political arena; but, if circum- 
stances should compel her to do so, she 
would find herself the most powerful politi- 
cal party. In that case ‘‘ her rapid devel- 
opment in that direction would be no un- 
certain matter.” 

The Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Thorold, 
in a letter to his diocesan conference, ex- 
presses the opinion that the Secularists are 
at the bottom of theagitation. Bitterly 
disliking revealed religion of any kind, he 
says, they ‘‘clearly perceive that to deprive 
the great English Church of material re- 
sources for exercising her functions would 
be to strike a blow at the Christian religion 
throughout the world.” A religious war, 
he continues, is being forced on the Church, 
avd it will be far more bitter than any 
civil strife, and perhaps more protracted. 
He draws a gloomy picture of Disestablish- 
ment. 

“With Disestablishment, Paganism 
soon recover its ancient and sinister 


would 
signifi- 


cance; the Church’s work would have to be 
done from missionary centers of celibate clergy, 
who, if they could suppiy in some degree the 
public ministrations of the Church, could in no 
sense be the pastors of the people. The sick 





would be left to die without consolation, the 
poor and afflicted would no longer have the 
power of claiming or receiving the tender sym- 
pathy and personal instruction of their own 
authorized clergyman; the best and cheapest 
kind of police for the masses would suddenly be 
dismissed about their business ; and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the entire country would 
suffer.” 

All the Church schools would, he thinks, 
go by the board. He recommends the 
circulation of short, readable papers, 
‘*leaflets,” and ‘‘controverting by clear 
and full statements the preposterous fictions 
that are being continually propagated by 
those who ought to know much better, 
as to the incomes of the clergy, and their 
mode of payment, and the origin of tithes, 
and the meaniug of a national Church.” 
And he thinks it is worth considering ‘* if 
some meetings through the diocese of our 
parochial representatives might not be ar- 
ranged with advantage, before the eagles 
gather.” 

The Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Durn- 
ford, says the question will be brought 
before Parliament beyond all doubt. He 
adds: 

“The program of the Liberationists means 
nothing less than total subversion. They are 
bent upon root and branch work. The small 
measure of mercy showed to the Church in Ire- 
land will be denied to us, Our endowments are 
to be confiscated, the incomes of all bishops and 
clergy to end with their lives ; the Church, so far 
as the law of the State is concerned, is to have 
no corporate existence after Disestablisbment, 
and all ancient churches to be vested in a board, 
with a power of sale at a fair valuation.” 


The Bishop of Carlisle, in reply to Lord 
Ebury, who seems to have raised the ques- 
tion whether the Church of England is a 
Reformed or a Romanizing Church, says: 

“Is such a Church, making such present exer- 
tions, and having such grand future possibili- 
ties, which preaches the Gospel to the poor with- 
out money and withovt price, which touches the 
highest in the land with one hand and the lowest 
stratum of society with the other, which injures 
none, while it blesses all, which, in virtue of its 
endowment, is able to preach the truth with an 
absolute independence, which, by its connection 
with the state, gives religion a standing in the 
country which is advantageous to all religious 
bodies and a blessing to religion itself—a Church 
with such a grand history, and on behalf of 
which such ¢fforts have been made for centuries 
--a Church which claims to represent the histor- 
ical branch of the Church Catholic as estab- 
lished in this land for more than a thousand 
years—is such a Church as this, my lord, to be 
left a prey to its enemies by good men like your- 
self, because a few clergymen have been carried 
away by zeal, or by folly, or by want of judg- 
ment, to perform the service of the Church in a 
manner which, in your opinion and that of some 
other pious persons, is inconsistent with the law 
and practice of the Church of England, and 
likely to confuse her ritual with that ef the 
Roman Church?” 

The Spectator, the candid and intelligent 
Liberal organ, in an editorial in its issue of 
August 22d, expressed a doubt as to 
whether the Radicals would succeed in 
bringing Disestablishment into much promi- 
nence. It strongly advises the Liberals to 
let it alone for the present. It says: 

** No question touches the heart of politics so 

nearly as the Church question ; and let it once 
be understood that, other reforms being ac- 
cepted, the Church question will come on, and 
we think that we may safely predict that those 
other reforms will never be settled by the Parlia- 
ment to be returned in November next. In 
reality, however, the matter would be decided 
much more simply. If Disestablishment were to 
be made one of the great test questions of the 
General Election, no Liberal majority would be 
returned which could possibly hope to defeat 
the forces of the Conservatives and the Parnell- 
ites combined. The Liberals would either be 
defeated outright, or, at the very least, paralyzed 
for all the more important purposes of legisla- 
tion.” 
The Spectator, however, assumes that the 
question occupies about the same position 
as it did in 1868; an assumption which re- 
cent events do not bear out. 

Archdeacon Farrar, who is now in Can- 
ada, thinks there is no doubt that, in the 
next Parhament, a very strong attempt 
will be made to bring the question of 
Disestabiishment forward in some way or 
another. Probably the first attempt would 
be made to disestablish the Church of 
Wales, for a great many of the Welsh 
members of Parliament are in favor of 
Disestablishment. If this were accom- 
plished, then the next effort would be to 





disestablish the Scotch Church. This at- 
tempt would give rise to a bitter and se- 
vere struggle; so that it was probable that 
any real attempt to disestablish the Church 
of England would not be made for ten 
years. 


——_ 





Tue Presbytery of San Francisco at its 
recent session ceceived into fellowship the re- 
cently organized Japanese church of that city. 
The elder representing the church seemed quite 
the equal in intelligence and piety of his fellow- 
presbyters. The church is without a pastor, 
because of the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Meanwhile, the elder does, as far as 
possible, the duty of a pastor, besides devoting a 
part of each day to the instruction of the 
Corean Refugees, one of whom speaks Japanese. 
These Corean noblemen are commending 
themselves more and more to those who know 
them. They are making rapid progress in Eng- 
lish, and seem equally interested in our Chris- 
tianity and our civilization. They are diligent- 
ly studying the Gospel narrative, and have 
already at least a theoretical acquaintance with 
its most important truths. Since its organiza- 
tion the Chinese church of San Francisco has 
received on confession one hundred and fifty- 
eight persons. The Oakland church reports an 
encouraging attendance at its six weekly services. 
There is also a Chinese Presbyterian church in 
connection with the Presbytery of Los Angeles ; 
and mission work is carried on in connection 
with the Présbyterian churches of Placerville, 
Sacramento, Napa, San Rafacl, Alameda, San 
Jose, San Buenaventura, Anaheim, Orange, 
etc. 


...-The Catholics of Germany are jubilant 
because Bishop Drobe, of Paderborn, has with- 
drawn the order mentioned in our last number, 
commanding all the candidates for ordination to 
submit to the conditions of the May law. He 
was ordered from Rome to revoke his first order, 
but by no means in a dictatorial manner. The 
Germania, of Berlin, feels itself relieved of an 
Alpine weight, and in one of its latest numbers 
says: ‘We do not say that this is a moet joyful 
piece of news. No ; this word is too trivial, and by 
no means expresses our feelings. We send, with 
hearts full of jubilee, a Hosanna of deepest 
thanks to Heaven, because God has, in his 
wisdom, bronght this matter tu so glorious an 
eud. The Ultramontane organ has good reason 
for rejoicing ; for, if this order of the Paderborn 
bishop had been allowed to stand, it would vir- 
tually have been equivalent to a surrender of 
the Catholic Church to the Prussian standpoint. 
The latest German papers, both Protestant and 
Catholic, are filled to overflowing about this 
remarkable episode ; and it certainly shows that 
at least in some influential quarters of the 
Catholic Church of Germany the conviction has 
gained ground that compliance with the May 
laws will not be suicidal to the Catholic Church. 


....Some of the Catholic students of Ger- 
many seem to believe in policy as much as in 
principle. One of the paragraphs of the famous 
May Laws of Prussia demands that every can- 
didate for ordination as a priest must have 
attended a German Catholic university for the 
period of three years. However, either the 
Catholic faculties of Germany are not orthodox 
enough, or else it is feared that contact with 
teachers and students of other faculties may 
have a liberalizing effect on the Catholic stu- 
dents of theology; at any rate, a number of 
these manage to evade the spirit and letter of 
the law. It has been their habit to have their 
names entered and to pay for lectures at such 
schools as Munich and Wiirzburg, and then go 
for actual study to the Jesuitic Innsbruck, or to 
Rome, and afterward return to the German 
schools for their certfiicates. The Ger- 
mania, the leading Ultramontane paper of Ger- 
many, cannot deny the facts in the case, and is 
somewhat embarrassed now that they have 
been exposed. It defends the students by citing 
the parallel fact that duelling is not allowed, 
but nevertheless takes place. The universities 
here mentioned, however, deny that such stu- 
dents have been enrolled among their number. 
Undoubtedly the matter will be thoroughly ven- 
tilated. 


....There are some religious relics in exist 
ence, which are interesting even if they are not 
useful. Such a one is the remnant of the Zouave 
regiment, organized by Pius IX in 1860. The 
general of this regiment, the French Count de 
Charette, recently held the twenty-fifth “ Jubi- 
lee” meeting of the regiment at his castle in the 
Bretagne ; and members from Holland, France, 
Belgium, Germany and even America were pres- 
ent, although it is difficult to see just what 
reasons people have for indulging in a *ju- 
bilee.” Notwithstanding the bitter realities of 
our day and date, these advocates of the most 
entirely lost of al] lost causes were hopeful, and 
their leader expressed the confidence that “‘ the 
regiment would one day fight under the old 
flag for the Church and the legitimate royal 
rule,” and was sure that this day “‘was not far 
distant.” The Bishop of Bretagne attended these 





festivities, but the Papal Nuncios of Paris, who 
had been invited, had received orders from 
Rome not to attend. 


The Suntlay-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4TH. 
ELISHA AT DOTHAN. II KINGS, v1, 8—23. 


Notes.—‘* Now the king of Syria warred ”— 
This begins another of the stories of Elisha, 
which are not arranged in order of time. 
‘* My camp.”—The camp of the foray party sent 
out. Probably the king himself would not go 
on these little raids. ** Sent to the place.”— 
Perhaps to see if the prophet had told the truth ; 
perhaps to fortify the place against the ambush. 
“‘Which of us is for the king of Israel?” — 
Which is a traitor, telling him what we have 
planned to do. ** In Dothan.” —A city near 
the sea coast, eight or ten miles northwest ef 
Samaria. “Open his eyes.” —So that he can 
see spirits and angels,—-—“‘ Blindness.” —Not 
total blindness, but only so that they did not 
understand where they were going. ** This 
is not the way, neither is this the city.”—He told 
them a falsehood; for it was the way and the 
city they wanted. To tell a lie to protect one’s 
self would be regarded as wrong by very few 
Orientals, and certainly not regarded wrong in 
war.——— “I wi/l bring you lo the man whom ye 
seek.” —lf this was not a real falsehood, it was a 
deceit. He brought them not to Elisha, who 
was already with them, but to the king, whom 
they did not wish to see. “* My father.”— 
The king, perhaps Jehoram, treated tbe prophet 
much more politely than Ahab had treated 
Elijabh._———_"* Shall I sinite them?”—In his 
eagerness to do so he repeated the question. ——— 
**Wouldest thou smite,” etc.—No; they would 
have been made slaves.——-—‘‘ The bands of 
Syria came no more.”—For a while afterward, 
apparently, instead of bands there came a large 
army. 

Instruction.—The man of God, the prophet, 
the rcligious teacher, did not hold back his help 
from the king. He volunteered to send and 
give him all the aid he could. He was not only 
an obedient, submissive subject, but he was an 
enthusiastic subject. He gave the king plenty 
of guod advice where he should go or not go; 
and when the chance came he even brought him 
a great company of prisoners, and then by his 
advice made peace withtheenemy. People who 
ciaim to be religious should never fail in their 
political duties. He is not a good Christian 
who leaves political action to selfish people. 

So the political ruler who follows the advice 
of men of God acts wisely. This king of Israel 
was wiser than King Rehoboam about following 
advice. A good person can be told by the ad- 
vice he seeks and takes. The land which takes 
the advice of the good will save itself oftener 
than did this king. 

The King of Syria thought there was treason 
about him. God might have used treason. He 
can make men’s wrath and sin to praise him; 
but he does not need to. 

Notice how a really wise and good man got a 
fame far beyond his own land. 

Is it possible that the one who told Benhadad 
about Elisha was Naaman? Had he promised 
to serve the God of Israel, and was he now 
ready to head a company to capture the prophet? 

King Benhadad imagined that by catching 
the prophet he could circumvent the God of the 
Hebrews. So men thought that, if they could 
catch Luther, they would stop the Reformation. 
God uses men; but he does not depend on any 
one. When one fails he can use another. 

A big army to catch one man. But the army 
of Xerxes could not catch one man when God 
wishes to deliver him. 

How biind our eyes are! God’s hosts of an- 
gels are round about us, and we do not see 
them. 

The most important things we cannot see. 
We can see bodies, but not souls. We can see 
earth, but not Heaven. We can see armies, but 
we cannot see God. 

If we would have our eyes opened, let us pray 
for it, as Elisha prayed that his attendants’ eyes 
might be opened. We cannot have a greater 
blessing than the eye of faith. Let us pray for 
it. 

What a difference there is between the man 
whose eyes are opened to see God and one who 
can see only the world. The oue is territied by 
the dangers just about him. He only sees these 
evils. But the other lives in peace, because he 
sees God’s teaching and protection everywhere. 

Casuists discuss whether it is ever right to 

tell a falsehood. We can say this—that, if it is 
ever right, it is in just sucha case as this of war, 
which is essentially wrong and contradicts all 
God’s laws. If one fights, he has to kill and steal 
and lie. 
« Even in war the king found that it was wise 
to be humane. If he bad killed the prisoners 
he would have had an immense and angry army 
of Syrians invading his territory. He forgave 
them and made them his friends. 

If you want people’s favor, do something kind 
to them. Give them an entertainment, some- 
thing to eat and drink. That opens their hearts 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ANOTHER alarming, but not especially harm- 
ful steamship accident occurred on Friday last. 
As the steamer ‘‘ Tremont” of the Boston and 
Portland line of passenger steamers, was mak- 
ing its night trip from Portland she struck on a 
hidden rock off the Salvages’ ledge, and sprung 
aleak. The accident occurred at ten minutes 
before one o’clock, and created much commo- 
tion among the two hundred passengers on the 
boat. The ledge of the Salvages, off which the 
accident occurred, lies in a direction north- 
northeast, from Thatcher’s Island. The leak 
was speedily stopped and the panic allayed. 





--The Apaches have continued their san- 
guinary work in Southwestern New Mexico. A 
strong but small part of old Chief Geronimo's 
band, who have been raiding the country, in the 
last ten days has murdered six persons and 
wounded a Mexican sheep-herder near Lake 
Valley, and Mrs. 8. Allen, of Upper Mimbres. 
McKnight and Keith’s ranch houses, near Lake 
Valley, were destroyed by them. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, commanding the Military 
Department of the Missouri, arrived at Fort 
Bayard yesterday, and will push forward in pur- 
suit. 


.-There was quite the usual length of fire 
record last week, its details widely distributed. 
At Hartford, Nashua, New Orleans, La., Jersey 
City, Oshkosh, East Saginaw, Waco, St. John, 
Lowell, Boston, and this city highly destructive 
conflagrations broke out. The burning of a 
large portion of the shore buildings of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in Jersey City, 
is a serious los: and temporary embarrassment 
in convenience to the line. Prairie fires are also 
raging in Dakota and the Northwest. 


..After much delay and _ unfavorable 
weather the three great yacht races of the sea- 
son, in which there has been such wide interest, 
were successfully begun and carried on last 
week. The ‘Puritan’ proved the victor in both 
contests between herself and the English ** G2- 
nesta,” greatly to the pleasure of American 
yachtamen. The last trial, the ‘‘ ocean-race,” 
from New York to Newport, in which the “ Pu- 
ritan,” the *‘Genesta,” and the ‘* Dauntless” 
are competitors, is now being sailed. 


..A collision occurred on Saturday of Jast 
week between the steamships ‘* Aurania,” of 
the Cunard Line and the “Republic” of the In- 
man, while both vessels were in Upper New 
York Bay. The bows struck together and both 
ships received a severe shaking-up, but no seri- 
ous disablement or loss of life occurred. The 
accident took place in full daylight, and the 
blame is laid on the blundering of the “ Aura- 
nia’s pilot for maintaining his course unwar- 
rantably. 


..An extraordinary riot occurred in Mil- 
waukee, over a quarrel in a Roman Catholic 
parish as to the supervision of a parochial 
school, in which the priest of St. Hedwige’s 
Church was interested. The congregation is 
largely Polish, and, during a final discussion, a 
general fight occurred. Six ring-leaders were 
arrested. No person was killed, but many were 
dangerously cut, bruised and otherwise hurt. 


.-The small-pox still continues ‘to ravage 
Montreal and adjoining towns and villages. 
Thirty-five deaths occurred in the city on Thurs- 
day. A new enlargement of the City Hospital 
there was to be ready for occupancy this week. 
Every possible precaution is being taken that 
can prevent the wider spread of the disease. 


..Societies of laborers and operators in 
Rawlins, Wis., and Cleveland, have this week 
been active in opposing the Chinese, and other- 
wise displaying their prejudices and preference. 
In Cleveland some special disturbances were 
feared, owing to the condition of affairs at the 
Newburg Mills; but none resulted. 


..“*Jumbo,” the famous elephant owned by 
P. T. Barnum, and brought by him at great ex- 
pense from England, was killed on a railroad 
switch, near Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday of last 
week. The small trick elephant, greatly valued 
in the show, was also killed. 


.. The distress in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, because of the failure of the crops, owing 
to drougut, is extreme at present, and the stag- 
nation in the agricultural districts memorably 
general. 


..-The National Ritle Association began its 
annual practice at Creedmore on Wednesday of 
last week. A large number of shooting contests 
were arranged for. 


.-Many colleges throughout the country 
opened last week, all with large accessions of 
students. 





FOREIGN. 

--The most important event in European 
politics last week was the outbreak at Philip- 
popolis, Rumelia, of ja long-planned and vig- 
orous revolt, by which the Governor-General 
was declared deposed and the province annexed 





to Bulgaria. There was no bloodshed and very 
little disorder, so systematic was the prepara- 
tion. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has for- 
mally accepted the voluntary annexation to his 
territory and assumed the sovereignty of the 
revolting province. He has also appointed a 
Provisional Governor to act for him, M. 
Strausky. The capital is intensely excited ; but 
no outbreaks of any kind seem likely, although 
arms are everywhere distributed. The Bul- 
garian Chamber of Deputies will be convoked 
on Tuesday. The Army of Bulgaria is being 
mobilized, and, when united with the Rumelian 
militia, it is estimated will form an effective 
force of 56,000 men. Russian officers command 
the bulk of the Rumelian militia. Bands of 
Bulgarians, under the command of Russian 
Officers, are entering Rumelia. Advices from 
Berlin and Vienna favor the opinion that peace 
will be maintained, on the ground that the revo- 
lution was concerted in St. Petersburg, with 
the assent of Austria, under an agreement made 
at the Kremsier interview, according to the 
terms of which Austriais at liberty to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. If the Porte should 
threaten to adopt violent measures, Russia, it is 
believed, willintervene in favor of Rumelia. 
Decided territorial changes may result even if 
signatory powers of the Berlin Treaty will settle 
the trouble amicably, keeping in sight the just 
grievances of the people. Austria, it is thought, 
will probably annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
At Constantinople on Sunday a council of min- 
isters was held, presided over by the Sultan, at 
which it was decided to appeal to the Powers to 
maintain the rights of the Porte in Rumelia. 
Orders have been issued by the Sultan to collect 
an army corps at Adrianople. 


..In England, interest during the week was 
suddenly centered on ex-Premier Gladstcne’s 
manifesto, which appeared in. various British 
journals all through the country. In divergencies 
between Lord Hartington and Mr, Chamberlain, 
Mr. Gladstone leans toward the former. On 
the Land question only does he go in advance, 
and here interpretation varies. He proposes 
abolition of entail settlement, and deals with 
land like personal property, to be transmitted 
by will to the next life. On lreland he is inex- 
plicit, beyond asserting the necessity of main- 
taining the Union. A phrase respecting the 
necessity of maintaining all the authority of 
Parliament is taken to mean that he is disposed 
to grant legislative freedom, or to go to the full 
length of the Chamberlain-Morley school. His 
language, however, is sufficiently wide to 
accept the creation of local councils and a par- 
hamentary veto. His views of foreign policy are in 
the old vein. It is said that Mr. Gladstone per- 
sonully opposed Egyptian intervention, and 
both here and in South Africa, he seems to have 
learned nothing in the last five years. In allusions 
to Afghanistan, he advocates * preparation.” 
The Times says: ‘* Mr. Gladstone adds no 
new or doubtful doctrine to the Liberal creed, 
and he will, therefore, satisfy the moderates, 
lf unexciting, the manifesto is comprehensive. 
The far-reaching dream of the withdrawal of 
the British from Egypt and the perfect inde- 
pendence of England in European politics has 
led to many errors, and is destined probably to 
lead to many more. On all pressing questions 
Mr. Gladstone takes a moderate view, and is 
equally careful not to discourage the radicals by 
shutting the door to their projects.” The Times, 
commenting on the manifesto, says: ‘* The im- 
portant fact for the moment, whatever dissen- 
sions may occur on the details of the document, 
is that Joseph Chamberlain and George J. 
Goschen appear _willing,for the sake of harmony 
among the Liberals, to tuke refuge under Mr. 
Gladstone’s umbrella. 


....A peculiar military scandal has just in- 
volved Lord Wolseley. According to its general 
tenor, Sir E. Hawley, under the pseudonym of 
‘‘Scrutatar,” has published in The Times a 
series Of charges against the decorated com- 
mander of the Khartim expedition. Among 
these is one that General Wolseley suppressed 
the names which General Graham recommended 
for promotion on account of actual services, and 
substituted for them the names of a number of 
his personal and court favorites. “Scrutator” 
says that the reason General Wolseley meanly 
ignored the services of the troops and officers 
engaged in the Sitakim-Berber expedition was 
that neither he, the Duke of Connaught, nor 
any of the other military favorites of royalty 
had any share in that campaign. It is evident 
that the prevailing sentiment of the army offi- 
cers in London 1s bitterly against General 
Wolseley. Efforts are being made to have his 
conduct of the Nile campaign made the subject 
of a parliamentary discussion, with a view to 
securing a searching official inquiry into the 
matter. 


--.»There bave been other than Rumelian 
matters to agitate. Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, the British Envoy, last week presented to 
the Porte a note from the Marquis of Salisbury, 
which defines the necessity of reforms in the ad- 
munistration of the finances of Egypt and for a 
reorganization of the military forces of that 
country, Lord Salisbury proposes that the 





Sultan send a commission to join with an Eng- 
lish commission in an inquiry into the internal 
condition of Egypt. Itis stated in diplomat- 
ic circles elsewhere that M. Nelidoff, the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, has 
gained the Sultan’s ear, and the Sultan, being 
also encouraged by France, will not accede to 
the main proposais, and that the mission of Sir 
Henry will result ina failure. Powerful court 
influences are being brought against the Envoy. 
The Porte is averse to sending a commission to 
Egypt to inquire into the condition of affairs 
there in conjunction with a British commission. 
The whole matter is uncertain this week. 


.-The difficulty between Germany and the 
Spanish Government over the Caroline Islands 
yet remains unadjusted. Yap is occupied by 
Spanish marines. The Spanish note to Ger- 
many was in two sections. The first section 
contains an apology for the insults to the Ger- 
man Embassy at Madrid, and refers to the repa- 
ration which Spain intends to offer to Germany. 
The second section recounts Spain’s claims to 
the Caroline Islands. It is reported that 
Prince Bismarck has informed the Bundes- 
rath that he has no fears that the dif- 
ference will result in hostilities. 


.-Late French advices from General de 
Courcy, commander of the French troops in 
Anam, to the Minister of War, state that Chan- 
nong, lately proclaimed King of Anam, has 
made a speech, in which he expressed great 
attachment to France. The riches, of inestima- 
ble value, and the $5,000,000 in bar silver cap- 
tured in the citadel after the outbreak of July 
5th last, have been restored to the new king. 
It is possible that China will protest against the 
action of France in dethroning the King of 
Anam as a violation of the Tientsin treaty. 


..A meeting of Anarchists in Paris was held 
in the neighborhood of the Bourse. The meet- 
ing broke up in disorder. Many persons were 
wounded by shots from revolvers. On Wednes- 
day at a political meeting held by the Royalists 
at the Winter Circus a fusion was effected of 
the Orleanists and Bonapartists. Among the 
candidates approved for members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies were the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, Paul de Cassagnac and Baron Hauss- 
mann. 


. Dispatches from Mexico report that Presi- 
dent Diaz’s message to Congress has produced 
a satisfactory impression. It recommends to 
the Chamber of Senators the early ratification 
of the Postal and Extradition Treaties with the 
United States as well as the approval of the addi- 
tional article of the Commercial Convention, 
postponing until March 20th, 1886, the carrying 
out of Article 8 of the Convention,and also rec- 
ommending the examination and approval of 
the treaty respecting the Rio Bravo, 


.-The cholera reports from Spain, France 
and Italy for the past week have exhibited little 
mprovement, even if the disease be not violently 
nereasing anywhere, In Paris there have been 
several scores of deaths from the disease. In 
Rome, Palermo, Parma, Gibraltar, and Toulon 
the new cases have been numbered by dozens 
daily. At Madrid the record offered 811 new 
cases and 313 deathe on Sunday last. In Japan, 
also, there have occurred a few sporadic cases. 


. The expulsion of Prussians from 
Galicia, in reprisal for the expulsion from 
Prussia of Austro-Hungariana, continues. All 
German employés are being dismissed, and 
German products are boycotted. The Russian 
authorities refuse to permit persons expelled 
from Russia to return to that country if their 
absence has extended over a period of sixteen 
years. Great misery prevails on the Polish 
frontier. 


..In regard to the Madagascar warfare, 
Admiral Miot, the French commander in Mada- 
gascar, has asked for reinforcements, and the 
troop-ship “* Scamander”’ is about to leave Brest 
for Tamataye, with a force of 700 men. The 
French squadron at Madagascar will also be in- 
creased, raising Admiral Miot’s command to 
5,700 men and 17 men -of-war. 


..The Zulfikar Protocol is not relished in 
St. Petersburg, as it practically traces the entire 
boundary line, leaving very smali margin for 
variation according to local circumstances, It 
is considered that Lord Salisbury has attempted 
to checkmate the Russians, and prevent them 
finding opportunity of dispute without a viola- 
tion of compact. 


.-United States Minister Hall telegraphs to 
the State Department from Guatemala an- 
nouncing a revolution there, and stating that a 
state of siege has been declared. Prominent 
military officials have been arrested, and the ex- 
ministers will be banished. It is thought that 
the insurrectionary movement has been frus- 
trated. 


..M. Paul Deroulede has declined the Re- 
publican invitation to become ea candidate in 
Paris for a seat inthe Chamber of Deputies, on 
the ground that the Patriotic League, of which 
he is a member, stands aloof from all the po- 
litical parties, 
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TO THE WORK! TO THE WORK. 








‘““T HAVE no anxiety concerning the 
Church,” said a pastor in our hearing, not 
long since. ‘‘It is a divine institution. 
God is in it, Christ is over it, the Holy 
Ghost is its efficient life. It will do its 
work, and it will be taken care of somehow.” 

In part this is a fine sentiment. But when 
we recalled that that pastor who made this 
sublime declaration of his faith was justi- 
fying what seemed to us his indifference 
to the fact that in his own church 
there had not been a revival of religion 
during his pastorate of nearly ten years, 
nor any probability of one in the near fu- 
ture, and, moreover, the conversions re- 
sulting from the ‘‘regular ministrations” 
of the Gospel had not averaged two in a 
year during his settlement, we were sur- 
prised, and could not but suspect that 
something was wrong in his faith; we mean 
the theory which he held concerning the 
life and increase of the churecb. He was 
opposed to evangelists and all ‘ extraor- 
dinary means” for the promotion of revi- 
vals. He was a strong believer in the “ Di- 
vine Sovereignty,” and ‘‘in set times to 
favor Zion.” In our judgment, his faith 
was a dead one, or at least a paralyzed one; 
forit had no place for works in it. 

Now, if there is any significance in the para- 
bolic use of things on earth to set forth the 
truth of things spiritual, then our Saviour 
meant something when he spoke of the 
world as the scepe of spiritual operations, 
asa ‘‘field,” as his ‘‘ vineyard,” and of 
his servants as ‘‘husbandmen.” This par. 





allelism is of God, and we are to study the 
significance ofit. Suppose a farmer should 
say to us in the Spring or Fall, when the 
active and extraordinary work of the farm 
takes place, in justification of his indolent 
ease: “Oh! agriculture is a divine order; 
the forces of Nature are in it, and the 
divine energy in Nature is pledged to 
the success of the farm. Moreover, God 
has covenanted that seed-time and harvest 
shall not fail. It is true that I have had 
no crops to speak of for ten years past; 
but I am not disturbed. I have no sym- 
pathy with this bustling activity in the 
Spring of the year, when all hands are called 
up early in the morning and set to work 
till late at night; nor in the activity of 
the Fall of the year, when there is a like 
bustle about the farm, getting out the 
manures and plowing and conditioning the 
land. 1 believe in taking things more 
moderately, and trusting God for results.” 
Would we not be apt to say, in reply, 
“Then, my fiiend, you must expect to see 
your fields grow up with thorns; for, though 
you may sow your seed, yet if you do not 
observe the times and seasons, and the 
laws of the harvest, breaking up the fallow 
ground, and in every way making extraor- 
dinary efforts in the time when those efforts 
are needed, you may reap a_ sheaf of 
corn now and then, but your garners will 
never be filled, and yon will know noth- 
ing of the joys of harvest home ”? 

Whatever our theory may be, it is evi- 
dent that there are times and seasons in the 
year which the pastor and his people 
must observe, and adapt their work ac- 
cordingly. As a practical fact, in the most 
of our churches, the Autumn and Winter 
months are the months when special efforts 
are to be given to the preparation of the 
‘* soil” of our fields, to the planting of the 
evangelical secd, and tothe hastening work 
of culture, till it bring forth fruit. The 
pastor, who after the Summer vacation 
comes home and preaches the same kind uf 
sermons that he closed his church season 
with, is not a wise man, and does not ob- 
serve the law of the harvest. If he does 
not make an effort to enlist his people in 
special religious work, if he does not seek 
special belp from above, both in preaching 
and for his personal ministration among 
his people, if he does not seek out by word 
and deed the unsaved, and direct his and 
all the energies of his people toward their 
conversion, he is apt to see aaother year 
go by without results worthy of his minis- 
try, and of his Master’s cause. 

To the work! To the work! We do not 
pretend to say what the special form of 
activity shall be. The wise-hearted pastor 
who is set to secure a blessing upon his 
flock and the conversion of souls, will be 
guided in the choice of means and the 
direction of his own energies. It may be 
by enlisting his own people in special 
work; it may be by calling to his aid a 
wise evangelist, or it may be by seeking the 
help of some neighboring pastor; but 
certain it is that, if there is not special 
effort, together with special prayer, there 
will be no special results. And it cannot 
be a comfort to the majority of pastors to 
look over the year book and say: ‘‘I will be 
content with the average result.” It will 
not do to comfort ourselves with a false 
exegesis of some hackneyed quotations, 
such as ‘the husbandman waiteth long.” 
That husbandman would be discouraged 
and give up farming if he waited as long 
as some pastors have waited for a harvest 
of souls. If year after year they seeded 
their fields and never reaped, they would 
change their farm or go out of the busi- 
ness. But there are those who are tilling 
God's farm who seem not to be distressed 
that the fields under their charge do not 
bring forth souls for their hire. The long 
waiting of the husbandman is only the 
proportionate waiting until in the same sea- 
son their seed springs up and they reap 
their fields. 

We know a uumber of churches that 
have rebuilt their houses of worship, or 
built entirely new ones; others have been 
renovated and beautified. But this will not 
save souls. That would be a strange hus- 
bandman who should build a new barn, or 
refit and paint his old ones, and then sit 
down and say: ‘‘Now I hope this will 
bring forth a good harvest to me.” The 
rather we should expect him tosay: ‘‘ Now 





must I give special attention to my fields; 
I must plow, and plant, and diligently cul- 
tivate my fields, else I have built my bara in 
vain.” 

Men and brethren, the season for spe- 
cial religious work is upon us. How quick- 
ly it will pass away again, and another 
period of vacation and inactivity will come! 
What shall we do? Shall we dawdle the 
Winter away, or shall we, every man at his 
work, do what in him lies to bring forth 
fruit unto God? No doubt the power is of 
God, but the labor is of man. It is a 
‘* work of faith and a labor of love.” Nota 
theory of faith and a sentiment of love. 
To the work! To the work! 


GLADSTONE’S PROGRAM. 


Tue elections for a new Parliament, 
which are to be held late in November, are 
not unlikely to form an epoch in the histo- 
ry of England. Many circumstances con- 
spire to invest them with supreme interest 
and importance. 

1. There is a new electorate. The Fran- 
chise Act, which future centuries will ac- 
count one of the great events of this age, 
has added to the poll list about a million 
anda half of voters. There has been, upon 
this basis, a redistribution of parliamenta- 
ry seats, and candidates must, therefore, in 
most cases appeal to unknown constitu- 
encies. 

2. The two great parties, like the old 
constituencies, are in a state of transition. 
A great deal of new blood has been infused 
into the Tory party, and it is standing to- 
day for principles and reforms which, a gen- 
eration ago, advanced Liberals would hard- 
ly have dared to espouse. The progressive 
element of the Liberal party has also taken 
new ground, and it is evident that its lead- 
er, Mr. Chamberlain, has no meager fol- 
lowing. 

3. New questions which touch the very 
heart of the social and political systems of 
the United Kingdom are coming to the 
front. Jt is not to be expected that any of 
these questions will be settled by the next 
election; perhaps not by the next Parlia- 
ment, but they are coming into the politi- 
cal arena to stav until their fate is decided. 

4. More than ordinary interest attaches 
to the campaign asa party contest. It will 
be atremendous struggle, in which the 
grandest statesman of the age will proba- 
bly make his last political effort. If he 
wins, it will be the fitting end of a giorious 
career. If he loses, the cause for which 
he contends will not be lost; it will simply 
be committed to other hands. 

Mr. Gladstone has issued his manifesto 
in which, in temperate language, he out- 
lines his policy. It is not, it evidently was 
not intended to be, a startling document. 
It is so moderate in tone that critics have 
hastily described it as dull and platitudi- 
nous. They expected a great trumpet 
blast, an eloquent and impassioned appeal; 
but the issue is scarcely joined yet, and 
Mr. Gladstone is not the man to glory in 
dress parades. We have only had a very 
brief summary of the manifesto, and cannot 
fully measure its importance by the few 
sentences which have been cabled; but it 
certainly gives points big with suggestion. 
What a long train of consequences, for ex- 
ample, is involved in the admission that 
there is a ‘‘ case sufficient to justify an im- 
portant change in the character of the 
House of Lords”! This, to be sure, is not 
a new question; but when has a British 
statesman intimated so radical a change as 
is hinted at in the concluding words of the 
sentence—‘*‘ but I trust a reasonable 
share of power may be allowed, under wise 
conditions, to the principle of birth’? A 
‘*reasonable share”? ‘‘ under wise condi- 
tions”! What visions of the future of 
Great Britain under the sway of a de- 
mocracy climbing to the very throne itself 
over the body of the nobility does not this 
open to the astonished gaze of a pecr of the 
realm! More than this, Mr. Gladstone 
bollly attacks the law of primogeniture 
and entail, and advocates a free treatment 
of the land question. 

Free land! abolition of primogeniture! 
reform of the House of Lords!—is not this 
a pretty liberal program? And there is 
still another great question which Mr. 
Gladstone recognizes as near at hand. 
The current is setting slowly, he says, 
toward Disestablishment, and he intimates, 








as though the result were a foregone con- 
clusion, that the Church is strong enough 
to survive separation. 

It is seldom that an electoral campaign 
opens with great questions like these for 
the thought and judgment of the sovereign 
people; for the people of England, not 
Queen Victoria, are sovereign. The Irish 
question, which we have not mentioned, 
is alone a sericus problem, and, if we do 
not misunderstand the temper uf the Lib- 
eral leaders, its final settlement will involve 
a larger share of local governmeut than 
Parliament has yet granted, except to its 
colonies beyond the seas, 

The signs seem to us to indicate that the 
future of England is with the Liberal Party, 
and the future of the Liberal Party is with 
the Radicals, and the future of the world is 
with Republics. 


En 


THE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION. 


So long as Turkey rules, or claims to rule 
an alien people, there is impending revolu- 
tion. While the news of the complete and 
bloodless revolution in Eastern Rumelia 
has come like a bolt out of a clear sky, it is 
not at all surprising. 

This is one of the steps in the com- 
plete dismemberment of Turkey. After 
the Turko-Russian War Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina were left under the protection of 
Austri1; Montenegro, Rumania and Servia, 
independent; Bulgaria and Eastern Rume- 
lia semi-independent, the former under its 
own prince and the latter under a Christian 
governor appointed by the Porte; and only 
the narrow southern belt comprising Alba- 
nia and Rumili under the direct control 
of Turkey. Every one knows that the 
time is short for the Turk in these meager 
provinces that remain; but it was oaly war 
that was looked for to open the way for 
the impending changes. 

It looks very much now as if this new 
movement were the outcome of an agree- 
ment made between the Czar and the Em- 
peror of Austria at their late meeting at 
Kremsier. Both Russia and Austria are 
interested to gather the fragments. The 
deliverance of the liderated provinces from 
Turkey depends on the power of these 
two countries, and Czar and Emperor are 
quite willing to help them against Turkey, 
and themselves to reap the profit. Hence 
it is not at all improbable that it is now 
planned that Austria shall take full posses- 
sion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Rus: 
sia of Rumania, while at the same time she 
winds her coils closer about Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia, and prepares to swallow 
them at the first opportunity. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia should be 
united. They belong together, and Servia 
might well go with them; but it was the 
folly of England which, after the Russian 
war, prevented the establishment of a 
strong kingdom here, instead of half a 
dozen small principalities. It has been in 
the hope of this event that Bulgaria has 
fostered an army much beyond her ability 
to support. Now she may need it to pro- 
tect her new territory, We may considet 
that, from this time, the new Bulgaria will 
be wholly free, and will decline to pay her 
annual tribute. Russia, whose officers are 
leading the Bulgarian soldiers, will be glad 
to give them her moral support. Turkey 
may bluster, and order an army corps to 
Adrianople; but it is an accomplished fact, 
and Russia, whose policy is determined, 
will not allow any interference. 

The real question for anxiety is whether 
Bulgaria, with the new strength it is get- 
ting from extended education, will be able 
to maintain long enough its own autonomy 
against Russia. In favor of this are its 
Bulgarian—not Greek-—religion, and the 
influence of the men educated in Robert 
College and European schools. Against it 
is the deep gratitude felt for Russia among 
ali classes, and the sentiment of the court 
of Prince Alexander, who is a cousin of the 
Czar, 

A further most interesting question is 
whether this new outbreak will not very 
much strengthen the British influence in 
Constantinople, which has been reported 
seriously antagonized by the Russians. It 
is strange that the Porte does not under- 
stand that England has been her best friend. 
But England has not the gift of making it 
appear so to the suspicions Turk, 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
PROHIBITION. 


Proceepin@s, in the form of temporary 
injunctions, were recently instituted, in the 
District Court of the county, against cer- 
tain saloon-keepers in Dubuque, under the 
Jaws of Iowa, which forbid the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
saloon-keepers, through their counsel, at 
one filed a petition in the court, asking 
for a removal of the case into the Circuit 
Court of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress of March 34d, 
1875. Toe ground set up for this removal 
is the alleged fact that the Prohibitory law 
of Iowa is inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and 
hence that the suit involves what is known 
as a ‘‘ Federal question,” which may be 
considered and determined by a court of 
the United States. 

The state court, after hearing the argu- 
ment on both sides, alike for and against 
the removal of the case into a Federal 
court, finally granted the petition of the 
saloon-keepers; and this ended the case, 
for the present at least, so far as that court 
is concerned. When it shall come up for 
consideration in the Federal court, that 
court may proceed to consider and deter- 
mine it, or remand it back to the state 
court; and, in either event, the case may 
be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This, we observe, is spoken 
of as a victory for the saloon-keepers, and 
against the Prohibitionists. We do not so 
regard it, except as it may postpone the 
final decision of the question involvec, and 
in this way embarrass the practical enforce- 
ment of the Prohibitory law of Iowa. The 
result i8 no final settlement of anything. 
All that the state court did was to grant the 
petition for a removal into the proper Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States; and 
whether this court shall proceed to take 
jurisdiction of the case, or remand it back 
to the state court, is a question for it to de- 
termine. 

The ground set up by the saloon-keep- 
ers for the removal presents a very grave 
question, which, in order to be authorita- 
tively and finally decided, must be consid- 
ered and determined by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That question is, 
whether there is anything in the Federal 
Constitution, or in the laws of Congress— 
and, if so, what—that imposes a limitation 
upon the power of the states to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Bartermeyer v. Towa, 18 Wall., 129, bad 
this question before it in some of its aspects 
in 1873; and the ruling of the court in that 
case, as stated in the opinion delivered by 
Mr. Justice Miller, was to the following ef- 
fect: 

“*1, That the usual and ordinary legislation of 
the states regulating or prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors raises no question under the 
Constitution of the United States prior to the 
Fourteenth Amendment of that instrument. 

“2. That the risht to sell intoxicating liquors 
is not one of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, which by that 
amendment the states were forbidden to 
abridge. 

‘© 3, That if a case were presented, in which a 
person owned liquor or other property at the 
time the law was passed by the state absolutely 
prohibiting any sale of it, it would be a very 
grave question whetber such a law would not be 
iucousistent with the provision of that amend- 
ment which forbids the state to deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law. 

‘4. That while the case before the court at- 
tempted to present that question, it failed to do 
it, becanse the plea, which is taken as true, did 
not state, in due form and by positive allegation, 
the time when the defendant becamé the owner 
of the liquor sold, and, secondly, because the 
record satisfied the court that this: was a moot 
case, made up to obtain the opinion of this 
court on @ grave constitutional question, with- 
out the existence of the facts necessary to raise 
that question.” 

Mr. Justice Field, who concurred in gen- 
eral with the opinion of the court, said, in 
a separate opinion in this case; 

**T have no doubt of the power of the state to 
regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors, when 
such regulation does not amount to the destruc- 
tion of the right of property in them. The 
right of property in an article involves the 
power to sell and dispose of such article, as well 
as to use and enjoy it, Any act which declares 











that the owner shall neither sell nor dispose of 
it, nor use and enjoy it, confiscates it, depriving 
him of his property without due process of law. 
Against such arbitrary legislation by any state 
the Fourteenth Amendment affords protection, 
But the prohibition of sale in any way, or for 
any use, is quite a different thing froma regu- 
lation of the sale or use so as to protect the 
health and morals of the community. All prop- 
erty, even the most harmless in its nature, is 
equally subject to the power of the state in this 
respect with the most noxious.” 


This case, so far as the Fourteenth 
Amendment is concerned, settles the point 
that prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors by state author- 
ity is not inconsistent with that amend- 
ment, unless the prohibition be of sucha 
character as to be a confiscation of the right 
of property already vested under the au- 
thority of law. How the amendment 
would apply in such a case the court did 
not decide, but merely suggested the point, 
since the question was not actually before 
the court in the facts set forth in the record. 
It is safe to assume that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will not hereafter re- 
verse the general principle laid down in 
this case: and hence Prohibition by state 
authority may be regarded as settled (with 
the exception stated, which was left as an 
open question, to be decided when it should 
properly arise) so far as the Constitution 
of the United States is concerned. 

Moreover, if the Constitution does not 
impose restrictions upon Prohibition by 
state authority, it is difficult to see how 
this can be done by the legislation of Con- 
gress. Congress, surely, has no power to pass 
a law the effect of which is to forbid the 
states to do what the Constitution does not 
forbid them to do. That body cannot ex- 
ceed the Constitution in imposing restraints 
upon the action of state authority. Any 
such legislation on the part ot Congress 
would itself be unconstitutional and of no 
force. 

The brewers of Iowa claim that the Pro- 
hibitory laws of that state are violative of 
their vested rights of property, since they 
erected their breweries and thus invested 
their property when this business was law- 
ful, and that the existing laws making the 
business unlawful, in effect deprives them 
of their property without due process of 
law. This specific question has never been 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and, consequently, has never been 
decided by that court. We hope that 
it and all similar questions will at no dis- 
tant period get there, and that in this way 
the people will find out just what the pow- 
ers of the states are in regard to Prohibi- 
tion, and what limitations there are, if any, 
upon these powers. 





eee 
° . A 
Editorial Dotes. 

THERE are, overlooking the waters of San Fran- 
cisco, two theological seminaries, both scarce 
more than moribund,and both eagerly seeking 
financial support East and West. Dr. Eells has 
lately secured on the Pacific Coast pledges for 
$85,000, for the Presbyterian Seminary, 
with a good prospect of bringing the sum 
up to $100,000. The Congregational Sem- 
inary is equally clamorous, and has the same 
patience of hope. Is it too late to beg the friends 
of the two institutions to unite their forces so 
as to establish one worthy and well-equipped in- 
stitution? There is only one subject on which 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians differ, 
that of church-government. Who doubts that 
Presbyterian Hebrew is the same as Congrega- 
tional Hebrew, or that the two denominations 
would agree with each other as well as each 
would with itself on theology and church history 
and homiletics? Why should they need separate 
libraries or‘ dormitories? The points on which 
they differ might be given to different profes- 
sors--a Congregationalist to expitiate on the 
beautics of councils and the identity of bishops 
and elders, anda Presbyterian to expound tbe 
authority of the synods and Symbols. If the 
two were only good enough Christians to do 
this it would be more than twice as easy to get 
the money, and the example would be most edi- 
fying. 





San Francisco has had another anti-Chinese 
sensation. Promptly, the next morning, the 
whole country was summoned by telegraph to 
throw up its hands in horror over the discovery 
of 600 Chinese corpses in a cellar, undergoing 
boiling, or other disgusting processes, to remove 
the flesh from the skeleton. Later dispatches 
bring down the number to sixty, and give other 
information which, to people who have oongider- 
able acquaintance with San Francisco and its 





Chinese population, makes the whole affair look 
like a disreputable piece of petty persecution. 
The rumpus is over a long-established practice 
of these people. These corpses are simply the 
disinterred remains of Chinamen, whose dearest 
hope in death was that their bones would be re- 
turned in this way to rest in their native soil. 
They came to California under a contract which 
bound the factors to return their bones to China 
at death. The ideas of these people about this 
are queer and superstitious, but they have them 
and for thirty years this return has been going 
on from the port of San Francisco. When the 
bodies have been long enough in the ground to 
have passed through the first stages of corrup- 
tiov, they are disinterred, skeletonized, and the 
bones packed in sealed tin cases for transporta- 
tion to China. In this form dead Chinamen 
have, for thirty years, gone back to their coun- 
try, by the ship-load, annually. The process of 
preparation bas been going on during all this time 
without objection, and it has occurred to no one 
to drag up the necessarily offensive features of the 
preparation, and use them against the Chinese. 
San Francisco people have dwelt on this habit 
with a smile as one of the queer customs of the 
queer people among them, and made a point of 
it with their visitors from the East. There may 
have been something in the matter in the nature 
of a nuisance to report to the local sanitary 
officers who bave bad smells and filthy places 
under their supervision; but there is no new 
horror in the affair to raise the country against 
this much-abused people about. There may be 
a nuisance in the cage, but there is not a horror ; 
and we shall not be surprised to find that the 
whole affair is a disreputable piece of persecu- 
tion sprung on some unsuspecting and unoffend- 
ing sufferers, 





A PRESBYTERIAN from San Francisco writes us 
that, to the members of the local Presbytery 
which has just held its session, it seems strange 
that their brethren at the East do not know 
how anxious they are for the salvation of the 
Chinese, since their works show it, and cannot 
understand bow, for this reason, it is desirable 
to have the heathen come here only so rapidly 
as Gospel truth can be most efficiently brought 
to bear upon them. Already, American-born 
boys and girls of the lower classes, growing up 
from tender years familiar with the vices de- 
scribed in the Epistle to the Romans, have 
merely heathen consciences, feeling little or no 
sense of sin or shame in the commission of such 
crimes. No Eastern parent would wish his 
children to grow up in contact with such vices. 
Foreign missionaries send their children home 
to avoid it. ‘*Here it cannot be avoided. But 
those who are compelled to meet it, and to bear 
the forefront of the battle against heathenism, 
ought to have, at least, the sympathy of their 
brethren who are so safe in the rear ranks.” He 
says that undoubtedly the time will come that 
the need of laborers will compel California to 
cry for the repeal of the Restriction act. Mean- 
while, since it facilitates Christian effort among 
the Chinese, as well as among all classes, most 
California Christians are glad to acquiesce in it. 
“The horrible Wyoming atrocities meet the same 
condemnation here as at the East, save among 
men like Herr Most and O’Donovan Rossa.” We 
only add that children grow up equally here 
with heathen consciences ; but we do not lay the 
blame to the Chinese. 





It is not always safe to attempt sarcasm, un- 
less it be labeled as Artemus Ward labeled one of 
his productions: ‘‘ This is writ sarkastic.” We 
were aware of the risk we assumed when we 
published the editorial on the Catholic University. 
Our excellent contemporary, the Chicago Bap- 
tist Standard, devotes a ‘‘leader”’ to it, and 
seems to think the subject too serious to admit 
of ridicule. We had not classed the Standard 
with those ultra-Protestants who find in the 
Church of Rome everything that is bad: but 
some of its expressions are worthy of that school 
of bigots. For example : 

“We know of nothing which sounds a jouder cal) 

in the ears of American Christians than the fact 
that the form of religion which is the cherished 
faith of prize-fighters, of saloon-keepers, of those 
who crowd our penitentiaries, of the lowest and 
most vicious classes of our population; that this 
form of religion, which assures to its devotee, 
though guilty of the worst of crimes, eterna) salva- 
tion at the price of a priest’s absolution, and which 
is the worst enemy American institutions of every 
kind have to dread, is also so sleepless in its vigil- 
ance, so tireless in its activity, so rich in money 
and so unscrupulous in its use.” 
We trust the Standard does not regard the 
Church of Rome asa worse “enemy” of ‘‘Amer- 
ican institutions” than intemperance and igno- 
rance and crime. The Catholic Telegraph says 
it was at first in doubt about the character of 
our editorial. 

“ At first reading, we certainly did conclude that 
the individual editor who wrote that leader was ap 
unmitigated bigot; one of the old-school kind, and 
very hard-shelied.” 

A seoond glance, however, reassured our con- 
temporary, and it concluded that Tue IypEPEN- 
DENT 

“ Merely employed a skillful tone of sarcasm to 

bring a well-deserved ridicule upon tnat class of 





nervous*Protestants, or others, who tremble in 
their boots whenever the Catholic Church makes 
any substantial advance.” 

The Telegraph then quotes sentences which it 
deems particularly fine specimens of sarcasm, 
though it seems at the end still to be a little in 
doubt, and concludes that * it is either a very 
fine piece of satire, or a very clumsy exhibition 
of the lowest grade of ignorant bigotry.” One 
of the sentences which the Telegraph quotes is 
this: 

How long will it be, under this state of affairs until 
a Romanist becomes head of the Agricultural 
Bureau, and, under pretense of distributing seeds 
of an improved order of pumpkins, begins to sow, 
broadcast, the infallible tares of Jesuitry ! 





THose young men of the practical sort, who 
are in search of the priceless blessing of a good 
wife, God’s best gift to man in this life, should 
ponder well the words of Dr. Hammond, who 
thinks the breakfast-table and the forenoon the 
best time and place to take an observation in 
that direction. He thinks, as a general rule, ifa 
young woman looks well then, she is in good 
health; if she dresses neatly, is tidy ; if she is 
full of projects for a morning’s work, and exe- 
cutes a reasonable number, she possesses mental 
activity and bodily energy. Beware of the 
young woman who compiains of being cold in 
the morning, who looks sickly, who eats little, 
who comes down late, who appears to have 
dressed hastily, who languishes a whole fore- 
noon over a couple of letters to an absent sis- 
ter or schoolfellow. No matter how bright and 
animated she may appear later on, avoid her. 
Lead her not to your suburban villa ; engage no 
matrimonial apartments. She will not make a 
good wife. 





WE lately gave a brief sketch of the living 
female poets of this country. In the October 
Century, Mr. E. C. Stedman does the same, 
though often only mentioning a name, and 
never giving anything but words of compliment. 
To compare with that articie we give Mr. Sted- 
man’s list. It includes Mrs. Larcom, Mrs. 
Cooke, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Thaxter, Mra. Al- 
len, Mrs. Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Moulton, Nora 
Perry, Miss Colbrith, Miss Shinn, Mrs. Piatt, 
Miss Phelps, Mrs. Bradley, Marian Douglas, 
Mrs. Sangster, Miss Bushnell, Miss Woolsey, 
Mrs. Searing, Miss Bates, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Bloede, Miss de Vere, Ella Dietz, Mrs. Rollins, 
Miss Proctor, Miss Osgood, Miss Cone, Miss 
Lazarus, Miss Hutchinson, Miss Guiney, the 
Misses Goodale, Mrs. Preston and Mrs. Town- 
send. A man may be well read in current lit- 
erature, and be unable to give an opinion of the 
merits of some of these writers; and the same 
is true of his very generous list of poets of the 
other sex, among whom he mentions, with or 
without praise, and never with blame, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Stoddard, Boker and Whitman, 
of an earlier generation; Hayne, Aldrich, 
whom he calls *‘ the most pointed and exquisite 
of our lyrical craftsmen,” Winter, Piatt and 
Howells, of a decade Jater; then Fawcett, Gil- 
der, de Kay, Lathrop, Boyesen, Edward King, 
Sill, Dr. Powers, Benton, Weir Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor Beers, Riordan, 8. H. Thayer, W. 8. Shurt- 
leff, McKay, Abbey, Duffield, Blood, Proudfit, 
Saltus, Tilton, Robert Grant, Houghton, Maur- 
ice Thompson, Nichols, John Albee, Cheney, 
MeKnight, Montgomery, ‘‘ Paul Hermes,” Boyle 
O'Reilly, Maurice Egan, John Savage, Father 
Ryan, Randall, Burns Wilson, Boner, Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, Warren Stwddard, 
Phelps, John Piatt, Will Carleton, Venable, 
Harney, John Hay, Snider, Leighton and Wil- 
liam Young. He then adds, as poetic transla- 
tors. Lea, Peterson, Mrs. Conant, Miss Preston, 
Howland, Wilstach; and as dialect writers, 
Fessenden, ‘‘ Hans Breitmanr,” Riley, Irwin 
Russell, Miss McLean, Macon, and Clifford 
Lanier. Very few names of prominence have 
been omitted. We miss English, Cranch, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Howe, Miss Kimball and Miss 
Thomas. Mr. Stedman gives a column to the 
late Sidney Lanier, to whose unique genius he 
pays warm tribute. 





Reapers of Mrs. Wallace’s story, ‘‘One Wo- 
man. A True Romance,” may be interested in 
the following accouut of the heroine of that 
story, from the Whitehall Review: 


‘*Mrs. Burton wrote to a friend the following sum- 
mary of Lady Elienborough’s life: ‘About sixteen 
years ago, tirel ot Europe, Lady Ellenborough con- 
ceived the idea of visiting the East, and of imitating 
Lady Hester Stanhope and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, not to mention a French lady, Madame de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, who built herself a temple on the 
top of Mount Olivet, and lives there still. She ar- 
rived at Beirit and went to Damascus, where she 
arrranged to go to Baghdad across the desert. A 
Bedouin escort was becessary for this journey, and, 
as the Mezrab tribe occu;ned the ground, the duty of 
commanding the escort devolved upon Shaykh Mij- 
wal, a younger brother of Shaykh Mohammed, chief 
of this tribe. On this journey, the young Shaykh 
fell in love with this beautiful woman, who pos- 
sessed all the qualities which could fire the Arab 
imagination ; for even two years ago she was more 
attractive than half the young girls of our time. It 
ended in his proposing to divorce his Moslem wives, 
and to marry her; to pass half the year in Damas- 
cus for her pleasure, and half in the Desert, in order 
stij] to Jead his natural lite, The romantic de@ 
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sire of becoming Queen of the Desert, and 
of the wild Bedouin tribes, exactly suited the 
lady’s wild fancies, and was at once accepted, and 
she was married, in spite of al] opposition made by 
her friends and the British Consulate. She was mar- 
ried according to Mohammedan law, changed her 
name to that of the Hon. Mrs. Digby El Mezrab, and 
was horrified to find she had lost her nationality by 
her marriage, and had become a Turkish subject. 
* For fifteen years,’ added Mrs, Burton, ‘she lived as 
she died, the faithful and affectionate wife of the 
Shaykh, to whom she was devotedly attached. 
Half the year was passed by the couple in a pretty 
house which she had built at Damascus, just withian 
the gates of the city, and the other half was spent 
according to his nature in the Desert in the Bedouin 
tents of the tribe. In spite of this hard life, neces- 
sitated by accommodating herself to his habits—for 
they were never apart—she never lost anything of 
the English lady, nor the softness of a woman. 
She was always the perfect lady in sentiment, voice, 
manners and speech. She kept all her husband’s 
respect, and was the mother and queen of his tribe. 
In Damascus we were only nineteen Europeans; 
but we all flocked around her with affection and 
friendship. The natives did the same. As to friend- 
ship, she understood it in its best and fullest sense ; 
and for those who enjoyed her confidence it was a 
treat to pass hours with her. She spoke French, 
Italian, German, Slav, Spanish, Arabic, Turkish, 
and Greek, just as she spoke her native tongue.’” 





Consistency is a jewel. There is a good story 
told which has passed from mouth to mouth 
until it has become public property, of a clerical 
meeting not a hundred miles from New York. 
A certain temperance movement was under dis- 
cussion, and it was Broiher A.’s turn, and he 
said: ** These brethren mean well in their im- 
posing of total abstinence upon us under pen- 
alty of not being regarded as Christians ; but the 
fact is I do not believe in their cause nor their 
principles. I very much doubt, in fact, if the 
practice of total abstinence is a duty for us. 
That is all I have to say.” Then it was Dr. B.’s 
turn, who began, solemnly and slowly: “I am 
profoundly grieved to hear the brother express 
himself so. I believe the practice of total absti- 
nence would be of advantage for the world, for 
the Church, and I may say for the brother him- 
self. I have made total abstinence my practice 
for forty years, and”—Here Dr. C, broke in: 
“Why, Dr. B., you don’t mean to say that you 
do not drink a glass of wine at a wedding. I 
have seen you doit myself.” ‘‘Well—hem ! hem !— 
\-I have sometimes made an exception of a wed- 
ding.” ‘ But, Dr. B., do you mean to say that 
you do not now and then take a sip of cognac? 
You certainly do.”** Ah! well—hem ! hem !—per- 
haps I do occasionally —hem ! hem !—when I thiuk 
—hem ! hem !—it would do me good. But, as I was 
saying, for forty years total abstinence has been 
my practice, generally!’ It was another Dr. C., 
who krew how to use the English language 
vigorously and who was once reading a very 
strenuous paper on total abstinence before the 
same clerical club—so the story goes—whea the 
entertainer went out to tell his wife how many 
she was to provide for at supper. ‘‘ What are 
they doing?” she asked, and was tuld the subject 
of the essay. ‘What shall I do?” she cried. 
‘*Here I have brandied peaches, and it is too 
late to change.” ‘‘Make no change,” said her 
husband. “It will be all right.” The essayist 
had the post of honor at the right of the lady of 
the house, and she presented him with a dish of 
the peaches, After a while she said to him: ‘‘ Dr 
C., won’t you allow me to give you some more 
of these peaches?” ‘Thank you,” he replied. 
**They .are very excellent.” A little later she 
said: ‘*Dr. C., may I not give you another 
peach?” ‘No, [thank you,” said he, apologeti- 
cally, *‘but I will take a Little more of thegravy.” 
How different the story of President Fairchild, 
of Oberlin, who was about to visit Europe, and 
a visitor at the table told him that there he would 
certainly have to drink wine. ‘ No,” cried out 
Dr. Fairchild’s little son, “my father can be 
trusted when he is away from home.” And he 
did nut taste wine on the trip. He would not 
disappoint the confidence of bis boy. 





Dr. Crossy, of this city, and Robert Graham, 
as representatives of the Church Temperance 
Society, have just sent out, in a pamphiet form 
a bill founded upon the law of 1857, that will be 
presented to the next legislature of this state, 
foliowed by an urgent effort to secure its adop- 
tion. The leading features of this bill, as out- 
lined by Messrs. Crosby and Graham, are as 
follows : 

“1, A broad distinction between distilled and fer- 
mented liquors, the license fee for the former being 
$1,000, for the latter, $100. 

“2, Disqualifying conviets from holding licenses. 

3, The disqualification of premises for one year, 
on conviction or revocation of license, 

4. The publication of name and address of ap- 
plicant at least one week before a license is granted. 

“5, Prohibiting sale of liquor to minors, under 
penalty of revocation of license. 

“6. Prohibiting saie of liquor on board excursion 
bouts and ip tepement bouses. 

“7. Requiring liceusees to keep the interior of 
their premises open to Vv’ ew. 

“8, Care has been tak... that no provision of this 
bijl shall infringe upon or affect the ‘ Civil Damage 
act,’ or the * Local Option law,’” 


Any one who has ever tried to understand the 
present excise laws of this state, need not be 





told that the bill proposed is a very great im- 
provement upon these laws, and that, if enacted 
into law, it would give the cities of New York a 
high-license system in a most excellent form. 
The object of scattering the bill throughout the 
state is te let the people seasonably see what is 
proposed, and give them the opportunity of ex- 
ercising their judgment in the election of mem- 
bers of the legislature. We do not suppose that 
the Prohibitionists of the state will accept or 
support this measure, or any other measure, 
unless it embodies their distinctive idea, Re- 
garding their idea, as for the present impracti- 
cable in this state, especially in large cities, we 
are of the opinion that it is best to try some- 
thing that is practicable, rather than leave the 
excise laws of the state in their present condi- 
tion. The bill proposed, if enacted as a law, 
would do a good work for the cause of temper- 
ance; and for this reason we favor it. 


Tue Toronto Mail says in regard to Brain- 
erd's case: ‘“‘Lawrence Brainerd’s case empha- 
sizes once more the neeessity for a more com- 
prehensive extradition treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. Canadians do 
not yearn for the company of fugitives from the 
United States. These men are by no means de- 
sirable emigrants. If any complaints should 
arise at their presence here, they should come 
from Canadians who have such society forced 
upon them, rather than from our American 
neighbors, at whose doors lies the responsibility 
for the narrowness of the present extradition 
arrangements.” The present treaty, which was 
negotiated in 1842, provides for extradition only 
in the case of persons charged with “ the crime 
of murder, or assault with intent to commit 
murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or 
forgery, or the utterance of forged paper.” The 
crimes of larceny, burglary and embezzlement 
are not included in the list of extradition 
offenses ; and hence persons in either country 
guilty of these and other offenses not specified, 
may, by fleeing to the other country, escape the 
pursuit of justice. Canada for such fugitives 
from the United States, and the United States 
for such fugitives from Canada or from any 
other part under the jurisdiction of Great Brit- 
ain, furnish a safe resort for these rascals. The 
best thing that the two Governments can do on 
this subject is to make a new and far more com- 
prehensive treaty, and thus provide for the 
catching of such rascals. The possibility of 
their extradition would have a good effect in 
lessening the number of the rascals to be caught, 
and in this respect would be of good service to 
both countries, President Cleveland is trying 
to do some good things. Let him add a new 
extradition treaty with Great Britain to the 
list. 





Tue legislature of Minnesota, in 1868, repealed 
the previously existing law of that state which 
intlieted capital punishment for murder in the 
first degree, and provided that, if the jury, find- 
ing a party guilty of this crime, did not decide 
that the punishment should be death, it should 
then be imprisonment for life. The result of 
this system was a practical abolition of the death 
penalty, since juries, upon finding parties guilty 
of murder in the first degree, unifurmly pre- 
ferred the lighter punishment. In 1883 the 
legislature modified the law of 1868, by lodging 
in the court, instead of the jury, the power to 
determine whether one convicted of murder in 
the first degree should be hanged or not. This 
change did not work well, and hence the legis- 
lature in 1884 decided to go back to the old sys- 
tem, and re-enact in absolute terms the deatL- 
penalty for murder in the first degree. The 
first hanging for murder that has taken place in 
Minnesota since 1868 occurred last week under 
the law of 1884. There have been murderers in 
the state who were convicted of the crime and 
richly deserved the death penalty; but there 
were no juries or courts that would take the re- 
sponsibility of appointing for them this penalty, 
The experiment made in Minnesota in respect to 
the death penalty, with the results thereof, fur- 
nishes an instructive chapter ino the history of 
capital punishment. We have never had any 
doubt either as to the right or the expediency of 
such punishment for murder in the first degree. 





WE trust lawyers understand here, better than 
in England, how to put children on oath. Con- 
siderable correspondence on the subject has 
been going on in the London Times, and vari- 
ous stories are told, A little girl had to give evi- 
dence for the prosecution at Chelmsford. An 
eminent Chancery Judge was presiding in Court. 
The counsel defending objected to the child’s 
evidence being taken, on the ground that she 
was too young to “understand the nature of 
an oath.”” Thereupon, the Judge asked ber to 
come closer to Lim, which she did with great 
reluctance. She was put on the table just 
underneath him. Then, from above, he said, in 
his kindest voice: ** What do you know, my 
child, about the Supreme Being?” The child 
looked for a moment at the most terrible-looking 
man she had ever seen in her short life, hesi- 
tated, and then, perhaps naturally, began to cry. 
“i do not think I can take this evidence,” said 
the Judge. The counsel for the prosecution, 





anxious not to lose the evidence, obtained leave 
from the Judge to try his hand. So, by way of 
making matters easier, he said, also in bis kindest 
voice: ‘‘Now, my dear, what sort of thing is 
God?” Strange to say, the child did not 
answer, and she was put down. Yet, very 
likely, she was a perfectly competent witness. 
Here is another case : 


“A child was put up as a witness before a Staf- 
fordshire Divisional Bench, and was thus interro- 
gated by the chairman: ‘Now, my dear child, if 
yoa tell us alie, where will you go when you die?’ 
‘Don’t know.’ ‘Don’t you go to Sunday-school ?’ 
‘No.’ *Do you know what a Bible is?’ ‘No.’ And 
he went on in this way, ringing the changes, for 
nearly ten minutes, one or other of his brother jus- 
tices occasionally intervening, but without practical 
effect. As it so happened, the child's evidence was 
exceedingly material, and the justices’ clerk ac- 
cordingly interposed; ‘Do you know, my little girl, 
that it’s naughty to tell stories?’ * Ye-es.’ ‘And do 
you know where story-teilers go when they die?’ 
*Ye-es.’ ‘Where?’ ‘To the Black Man.’ The 
child’s synonym for the Devil. She wassworn, and 
the priscner convicted.” 





A REMARKABLE event in the history of the 
Linnean Society, of London, at its June meet- 
ing! A lady was discovered on one of the back 
benches of the meeting-room! A lady daring to 
push herself into the sacred precincts of sci- 
ence! Science was at once forgotten, and in 
mute silence a long search was instituted among 
musty old documents; but no ‘* precedent” for 
such an outrage could be discovered. The gen- 
tleman who introduced the lady as a visitor was 
given to understand that such goings on could 
not be tolerated, and he was compelled to escort 
the lady out before the regular business of the 
meeting could commence. How different is the 
behavior of our scientific bodies. ‘The Academy 
of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, long ago 
discovered that ** persons” in its charter meant 
either sex, and Mrs, Say, widow of the eminent 
entomologist, was long ago made a correspond- 
ent. Over twenty years ago, on the application 
of Miss Grace Anna Lewis, the ornithologist, to 
full membership, it was granted, with no one 
suspecting that the charter was endangered, and 
numbers have been admitted since. Even a 
fund for the scientific assistance of * poor 
young men” has_been interpreted in its generic 
sense, and a woman has had its benefits. There 
is scarcely a meeting of the body but ladies are 
present, and so of American societies gener- 
erally. But the world moves, and possibly some 
of us may see women among the members of the 
Linnean Society one of these days. 


Aumost the only comforting lesson of that 
wonderful statistical work on Germany, Oettin- 
ger’s ‘* Moral-Statistic” was the fact that since 
1880 the mora! condition of the Fatherland was 
slowly improving. Fortunately the latest sta- 
tistics again show that crime 1s still on the de- 
crease. The Prussian Inner Ministerium has 
had a rigid examination made of the prison 
figures from April 1883 to April 1884, with the 
result, that there has been a decrease of 12 per 
cent. in the number of inmates over the year 
before, when there had been a decrease of ouly 
3 per cent. over the previous year. The most 
terrible figures that ever disgraced the records 
of Germany were in 1869, and since that time 
there has been a large reduction in the number 
of criminals. In the statistics published by the 
Prussian authorities, the Catholic religion fur- 
nishes relatively a larger contingent than do the 
Protestants. The former are down with thirty- 
six of each huadred criminals, the latter with 
only twenty-seven in a hundred, while the other 
thirty-seven are divided among the Jews and 
non-religionists, Just what per cent. of the 
last mentioned were raised in Protestant or 
Catholic families or communities the published 
report does not say. The importance of these 
figures can be understood only when we remem- 
ber that the Protestant inhabitants of Germany 
far outnumber the Catholics, the proportion 
being about that of eight to five. 


Rrex, the Canadian rebel, having been tried, 
convicted and sentenced to death, Sir John Mac- 
donald has granted him a temporary respite, and 
referred the question of the final execution of 
the sentence to Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
There seems to be no doubt that Riel is techni- 
cally guilty of the crime charged against him, 
and of which he has been convicted, or that he 
hada fair trial. Yet, it is to be remembered 
that, in his action, he represented an element of 
discontent, especially among French Canadians, 
and that these Canadians are strongly opposed 
to, and would be greatly offended and exasper- 
ated, by his execution, The Privy Council will, 
in the consideration of Riel’s case, do well to 
take these facts into the account. The more 
important question to be settled is to determine 
what will, on the whole, be most likely to pro- 
mote the fnture welfare and harmony of the 
Dominion. We bad the same questien to settle 
in this country, after the suppression of the great 
Rebellion, and did settle it by reconstructing 
the Rebel States and making some changes in 
the National Constitution, without judicially 
executing the law against a single rebel. This 
is a magnanimity that but few nations would 





have practiced ; yet it was probably wise states- 
manship. We think that a similar course toward 
Riel, on the part of the British Government, 
wil], on the whole, work out better results than 
bis execution. 





...-Doubtless we have not a few readers who, 
as children, read THe INDEPENDENT twenty-five 
years ago. They will remember the story of 
Chloe Lankton, and perhaps they sent their 
little aid to help the helpless sufferer. But they 
have not heard from her all these years, and 
doubtless imagine that she has died long ago. But 
she is still living in New Hartford, Conn., and 
still unable to leave her bed, without relatives, 
but cared for by the good God. We quote from 
a letter lately written by her to a lady who had 
sent her a little gift: 

“Ithank you, my dear friend, for your kind re- 
membrance. I do feel very thankfu! fur it. The 
Lord will provide. My trust isin him. . .. I 
am a great sufferer. From my waist down to my 
feet I am one mass of pain and disease; my poor 
feet are never easy; but how thankful I feel for my 
hands, so I can do things for myself. It is a great 
comfort. . . . Itis fifty-one years last July since 
I have been entirely confined to this bed of suffering 
with incurable and very distressing complaints. 
Jesus has sustained me, and wil] tothe end.” 


...-During the cholera epidemic in Italy, last 
year, the superstitious propensities of the lower 
classes were worked to fever heat; and during 
the present season the people of Spain are show- 
ing the same peculiarities. A receut number of 
El Mercantil Valenciano reports : 

“Yesterday and the day before more than five 
hundred persons took the train for El] Pnig, for the 
purpose of securing oil from the lamp which there 
burns before the image of the Holy Virgin. These 
superstitivus and fanatical people think that this oil 
is a reliable remedy against cholera. In the mean- 
while, the sacristan of that church and the railroad 
company are making a good deal of money.” 

The Rivista Cristiana, of a few days later, has 
the following announcement: 

** Died, at E] Pnig, of very violent cholera, the 
sacristan who had been accustomed to sell the 
famous oil as a miraculous cure of the cholera.” 


...All the dictionaries, reference books, and 
temperance histories give Preston, England, and 
the year 1832, as the place aud date of the origin 
of the word “ teetotal,” as applied to temper- 
ance. Our correspondent, the Rev. Joel Sewell, 
shows that it was in use in Hector, N. Y., as early 
as 1827. It is stated, however, that the word 
was common in Lancashire long before it was 
used at Preston. The initial letter was doubled 
to give greater emphasis. The phrase “ total 
abstinence” was in use in this country before 
teetotalism was generally adopted, and meant 
simply entire abstinence from distilled spirits, 
It was so used at a Congressional Temperance 
meeting in 1833 in the resolutions adopted, and 
out of which grew the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society. 

....When the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts says, in 
an article of much weight on the impor- 
tance of city evangelization, that he has dis- 
covered in this state a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
the majority of them English speaking, where 
(until this year) there had not been an English- 
speaking Protestant church for twelve years,” 
he doubtless meaut a section within the city of 
New York, oppidum in oppido, the district be- 
tween the rooms of the Congregational and the 
Presbyterian Home Missionary Societies, though 
his language would set us to looking for Roches- 
terand Syracuse. That this should have been 
true of such a large section is a dishonor to 
our Christianity, and should set these sovicties 
to thinking. 

....-The Osservatore Romano is the official 
Papal newspaper of Rome. It quotes some 
foolish writer, who says that the Bible is an 
immoral book, and its reading is responsible 
for the immorality of people in America, and 
publishes a strong denial, declaring that not 
only is the Bible a book of highest morality, 
bat that the assiduous reading of it has been 
a great force for morality in Protestant Eng- 
land and America. The prosperity of America, 
he says, is due to our respect for the Bible and 
the Decalogue. And the Papal organ indorses 
this utterance about the Bible and Protestants 


...-The removal of Bacon, the weigher in the 
Brooklyn district of the Custom House, and the 
appointment of Sterling in his place, who is a 
rum-seller and a port-house politician, wholly 
unacquainted with the business and unfit for 
the place, in. order to conciliate Brooklyn’s 
political boss, have stirred the blood of all who 
believe in Civil Service reform, and called forth 
& most vigorous protest from the merchants of 
this city and Brooklyn. The matter deserves 
the President’s immediate and personal atten- 
tion. He cannot ignore or tolerate it, and yet 
be true to his own pledges. 


....The thirteen Republican candidates for 
the state legislature from Ciucinnati, have beld a 
meeting to consider some questions asked them 
by German supporters of the saloons, and have 
agreed on definite answers, as follows: Every 
candidate opposes prohibition, every one pledges 
himself to vote against a prohibition amend- 
ment being aubmitted to the people, and ever 
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one favors a “reasonable license.” which must 
include legal protection of the traffic. That is 
likely to give Cincinnati to the Republicans, and 
the state to the Democrats. 


.-..What Dr. T. M. Chambers said of the sal- 
vability of devout non-Christians is as follows: 

“As to Sir Moses Montefiore and his fellows, 
our Church has nowhere pronounced any opinion 
that I know of. The salvability of devout Jews is a 
matter of private opinion. I have known of one 
Israelite who, although not a confessor of Christ, 
yet bore such fruits of the spirit in his life that I 
think he was saved by Christ. He was a constant 
and diligent student of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 1 see no reason to doubt that there are 
more.” 


..The fiscal year of the Am>»rican Mission- 
ary Association ends with this month. There 
is one more Sabbath left. Churches that have 
not made a contribution during the year to this 
most worthy cause should not allow this last 
Sabbath to pass without improving it to take a 
contribution. The debt of which we spoke a 
few weeks ago, still threatens. We sincerely 
hope the friends of this grand Association will, 
in these remaining days, send in such offerings 
as will meet and remove the emergency. 


..In reply to the argument sometimes made 
—never by us—against the suppression of the 
liquor manufacture, that it will injure the farmers 
whose produce is purchased for conversion into 
beer, whisky, etc., a correspondent reminds us 
of the shrewd reply of a farmer to Senator 
Voorhees. The Senator in his speech had asked 
the farmers what they would do with their corn 
if the whisky manufacturers ceased to buy it, 
and a farmer in the audience cried out: ‘ Raise 
more hogs and less Hell.” 


..The President has directed United States 
District Attorney Dorsheimer to defend the suit 
brought before Judge Wallace by Mr. Hinckley 
against the Civil Service Commissioners. This 
does not look as if the President had any svm- 
pathy with this foolish attack upon the Civil 
Service law enacted by Congress. It is a mat- 
ter of surprise that Judge Wallace did not dis- 
miss Mr. Hinckley’s petition at sight, on the 
ground that he had po standing in ¢court. 


..Opponents of legal prohibition object that 
it is sumptuary legislation, and is an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty. But other legislation, 
which is universally recognized as proper and 
necessary, requires ¢verybody to wear clothes, at 
leastin public. More than that, it prohibits cer- 
tain kinds of garments to men, and certain others 
to women. Prohibition, enforced prohibition, 
would give us the highest kind of 
liberty. Let us have it. 


personal 


. The Evangelist speaks clearly and strougly 
in favor of at least a limited revision of the Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith. The passage, 
‘* Elect infants dying in infancy are saved,” it well 
says, is perfectly clear, and needs no explana- 
tion. It implies what was intended, that non- 
elect infants are not saved. This, says The 
Evangelist, is what none of us believe, anc it 
declares that simple honesty demands that it be 
expunged. 


..The Utica Herald (Rep.) strongly urges 
Republicans in this state to take ‘‘a stand 
carly and carnestly for high license.” The pres- 
ent license laws of this state consist of mere 
patches of legislation at different times; and it 
is not an easy matter to tell precisely what 
these laws are. They certainly need to be 
changed in the direction of much greater strin- 
gency. 

..Do the English know that there is a living 
prophetess amoug them? Mrs. E. G. White, on 
whose published visions, seen in a trance, the 
Seventh Day Advent Church is founded, in her 
old age has gone to visit England. She is a 
woman of stern Christian principles, and much 
ability ;and none of her obedient disciples be- 
lieves in her revelations more firmly than she 
does herself. She is a phenomenon of the age. 


.-The London Enquirer (Unitarian) lately 
noticed that certain unknown poems seemed to 
be popular in the United States ; and as an illus- 
tration it mentioned *‘ Lucile” as oue which had 
received a great many votes in a newspaper bal- 
lot of great poems. Now it confesses it ought 
to have knewn that ** Lucile” (still so spelt) was 
written by Owen Meredith. We should say so. 
The fact 1s familiar to American housemaids. 


..A Congregational pastor writes to The 
Advance telling how his eyes have been opened 
to the Christianity that there is in Roman 
Catholicism by the simple but almost unique 
device of talking with a Catholic priest. If one 
wishes to maintain his hatred and horror of 
American Romanism, he should carefully ab- 
stain from informing himself. 


..Our attention is called to a real grievance. 
Christian men, and women even, from the East, 
often find time to visit the Chinese places of 
prostitution in San Francisco by night, under the 
escort of a policeman, whom they pay liberally, 
though they give neither time nor money to the 
Christian work for the salvation of the Chinese 
there. 





..The legislature to be chosen in Ohio this 
Fall will elect a Senator of the United States 
to succeed Senator Sherman. This fact fur- 
nishes a special reason why Republicans should 
do their best to carry the state. We hope that 
Senator Sherman will be his own successor, and 
presume that he will be if Republicans win 
the day. 


.. Ibe Prohibition paper, The Voice, says 
that the Ohio Democratic Convention declared 
for a license to ‘* regulate” the liquor trade, and 
the Republican Convention for a tax law to 
‘‘regulate’” it; and it cannot tell what the 
difference is between the two. Nor can we. 
Why not try local option prohibition? 


..It has been suggested that druggists 
should be required by law to keep everything of 
a poisonous nature in a separate department, to 
be called the ‘Poison Department,” «8 one 
means of avoiding mistakes in the preparation 
of medicinal prescriptions. The suggestion is 
decidedly a good one. 


....Jumbo was undoubtedly the most famous 
animal living, and his taking off, alike in the 
fact and the manner, will be widely regretted. 
Mr. Barnum, who is the greatest sufferer, and 
to whom Jumbo owes no small part of his fame, 
will also be the greatest mourner. He has our 
hearty sympathies. 


.. The Catholic Herald says our estimate of 
the good accomplished by the Irish Land Act is 
altogether wrong. It ‘effected absolutely 
nothing,” But Mr. Parnell said in his recent 
speech that it was “‘an admirable measure.” 
Our contemporary will, we suspect, bow to his 
judgment. 


..Notice the fact—it is always s0>—mentioned 
by € Colonel Bee, the Chinese consul who is inves- 
tizgating the Rock Spring horror, that the out- 
cry against the Chinese came from men who are 
not themselves natives, and many of them not 
citizens of the United States. 


.-The Voice asks whether the Republican 
Party wants Judge Noah Davis, a temperance 
man, nominated for Governor of this state. A 
more pertinent question is whether the Voice 
and its friends would support him if he were 
nominated. 


.-Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, a well-known woman 
sufirage and temperance lecturer, lately saved 
the life of a drunken man who had capsized his 
boat on the pond where she was rowing. .He 
can vote for license. She is disfranchised. 


..We wonder if Washington went about 
scratching his name on window panes. An old 
hotel in Ashford, Mass., has the tradition that 
Washington once stopped there, and points to 
the window pane as autographic proof. 


..The Albany Eapress (Rep.) takes strong 
ground in favor of Livi P. Morton as the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor in this state. 
We have already expressed the same preference, 
and see no occasion to change it. 


.-The date of the first total abstinence so- 
ciety in the United States is an interesting 
question just now. We believe the first Teatotal 
Society was organized in Boston Harbor in 1775. 
It adopted the Indian regalia. 


..Now that Dr. Duncan has declined the 
presidency of Vassar College, and Dr. Anderson 
is out of the question, we wonder if the trustees 
can be brought to understand that the proper 
man to choose is a woman. 


--.-It is stated that there are 339 saloons, 
licensed by Congress, in a section of Washing- 
ton, measuring about 8,000 by 6,300 feet. Itisa 
capital offense. Oh! for a Hercules to clean out 
the Augean stable! 

..Civil Service reformers will try hard to 
save their Bacon, He might not object so much 


to removal from office ; but to be succeeded by a 
saloon- keeper i is the particularly unkind cut. 


..dudge Clough, of California, resigned his 
office when laboring under a temporary tit of 
insanity. Was the resignation real in law? No, 
is the answer of common sense, 

..The Interior takes it all back about un_ 
worthy methods in stealing a church and col- 
lege in Jamestown, Dak , and then says it is not 
sorry. We are sorry for it. 

..President Washburn, of Robert College, 
spent several weeks this Summer in Bulgaria, 
visiting his old pupils. He received an ovation 
of honor wherever he weut. 

....We are all glad that the “‘ Puritan” saved 
us the American Cup, and equally glad that the 
gallant **‘Genesta’”’ won the prize over all com- 
petitors the next day. 

..It is high time that government of the 
saloon by the saloon and for the saloon should 
perish from the earth. 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











THE DEBILITY PRODUCED BY MALARIA 
and the Sisage itself are effectually y semeged the 


etc. invaluable in pnb biliousness, sleepless- 
ness.— Adv’ 





—o 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER. 


WE are very gisd indeed to note the fact that a 
Daily Democratic Newspaper, The Star, has been es- 
tablished, or rater! resurrected, in this c city. We 
Fratton, ‘that The Star 


ress. He has the reputation ° ng he 

onorable, level-headed Xa man, politically 
and personally. We believe in taking and reading 

Democratic newspapers, as we Can then learn what 
“our friends the enemy,” are thinking and doing. 
Any one of our _readers can secure a free compte of 
TheStar by omding a card to 26 and 28 North Willian 
Street, New York. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Now is the proper time to secure Winter underwear, 
and Messrs. ay ea Crawtord & Simpson's is the 
proper place to buy it. Their advertisement, on the 
last page, gives an idea of the great stock of these 
goods which they are now offering at very low prices. 
They will supply customers vow in the coun; 
try, delivering free of exvress all prepaid erders. 

aR RE at So eT 


WROUGHT-IRON HANGERS AND STAY 
ROLLERS. 








Tue Cronk Hanger Company, of Elmira, N. Y., are 
now offering the trade, in convection with thar Li Hang- 
ers, their Iron-Clad Tracks, which are made complete, 
any person with a hammer and nails being able ri at- 
tach them to the ‘building. They claim that they are 
absolutely the very best device known for sliding 
doors, In fact, every barn owner should use these 
Hangers, as, besides the great saving in time and 
strength’ will in opening and shutting barn doors, 
their use will save expense enough in repairs for dam. 
ages done by the wind to pay for a set every season, 
They are invaluable, too, where space to swing a door 
is limited. The exvense is very slight. As 
hardware dealer for them, and take no other. 

Sa Ein Bl 2 Sr 


your 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and best Porcelain 
AT LOW wing oP 





*: 00 
Gold. wand Chine Tea Bet. 4 44 pieces. : te 7 50 
Richly Decorated China neces... 
Decorated Chamber Bate 10 - tk, Oe OO; White.. 3 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... ...20 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, ete... 5 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. nt C. O. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. Order, 


ou 
00 
00 
ou 





OsEstTy cured; fat folks reduced to normal size, 
Improved health guaranteed. Write for circulars, 
Drs. Devs more, 130 West 4at 44th Street, N. Y. 











ELECTRIC DUMB-BELL. 
A Dumb-bell for Muscula: 
Exercise. 

AN ELECTRO - MAGNETIC BAT 

TERY ror MEDICAL USE. 
This is the only ma- 
chine where 
* Muscular Exercise 
—aND— 
Electric Quickening 


Can go on at the 
same time. 
Send for Cireular, or 
call at 


168 WEST 34th ST., 
New York, 
—AGENTS WANTED— 


The Smith & Shaw Electric Co. 











WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES 


FOR DYEING (INSTEAD OF SE "4 
ING THEMTO 


4~ {1 Temple Poco, Baslon: end 37 West 14th St. BLY. 
SENO FOR PRICE bisT. 


OVER 100 
New Designs 


WOOD MANTELS, 


Our showrooms are now filled with this 
season’s designs in High-Class Wood Man- 
tels of great elegance and beauty, not pro- 
curable elsewhere. We invite attention, 
also, to our department devoted to 


Wood Mantels of Moderate Cost; 


each design being carefully studied with a 
view to the handsomest effect at a minimum 
cost. 

New and original novelties in great va- 

riety have been ad to our Fireplace, 
Grate and Tile departments, making a most 
attractive display. Also, articles of orna- 
mental brass work, both antique and mod- 
orm in chaste designs and fine workman- 
ah 

ptimates and special designs for Man- 

tels, Open Fireplaces, Grates, etc., fur- 
——- Architects, Builders and others if 

esire 


J. S$. CONOVER & CO., 
28 and 30 West 23d Street. 

















Soap Makers, 
Perfumers, 
Chemists, 


JAS. S. KIRK & COMPY. 


CHICAGO. 





MEDALS AWARDED ina2hits ers, 


New Orleans, La., U.S.A., 1884-1885. 





MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS 


For Collective Display of Toilet Soaps and Perfumery. 


MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS 


For Fancy and Ordinary Toilet Soaps. 


MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS 


For Excellence of Material, Delicacy of Perfume, and 


Neatness of Style. 


MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS 


For Zenithia Shaving Soaps. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


For Transparent Toilet Soaps. 


MEDAL OF THE SECOND CLASS 


For Zenithia Cologne (Special Cologne). 


MEDAL OF THE SECOND CLASS 


(Highest and Only Award) for Chemically Pure Glycerine. 


MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS 


For Laundry Soap Specialties. 


MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


For Excellence and Superiority of Laundry, Harness, and 
Medicinal Toilet Soaps, viz.: Sulphur, Carbolic, Juniper 
Tar Oil, Ebony Harness Soap. 





CHICAGO. 
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FALL IMPORTATION. 


Are now showing an extensive and ele- 
gant stock of choice Autumn Novelties in 
rich Brocade Silks, Satins and Plushes, 
plain colored Failles and Gros Grains, suit- 
able for evening and street wear. Lyons Vel- 
vets for Dress, Cloakings and Trimmings. 
Paris made Cloaks, Costumes and Jackets, 
India and Fancy Woolen Shawls (many exclu- 
sive styles). Rich Laces and Sets, Suiting 
Cloths and Cloakings, Hosiery and Under- 
wear, together with an unsurpassed assort- 
ment of confined styles in Woolen Plain and 
Faucy Figured Dress Goods, Robes, etc. 


Droadway KAS 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


WE publish below the speeches delivered 





at the Bankers’ Convention held in 
Chicago on Tuesday and Wedues- 
day of this week on the silver ques- 


tion, by Messrs. Coe, Murray, and Thomp- 
son, all three of whom are Presi- 
dents of National Banks in this city, 
and commend the same to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers. We are 
heartily glad that this subject engaged the 
attertion of the Convention, and called 
forth an carnest and vigorous discussion of 
its merits. Giving so much space to these 
speeches, we have none left in our columns 
of this week for an expression of,our 
views, further than to say that we are in 
favor of an unqualified repeal of the pres- 
ent foolish silver law, which. at the time of 
its enactment, was a great mistake in leg- 
islation, and has since never been anything 
but a mistake. The solid financial sense 
of the country has never been in favor of 
this law, and is not so now. A crisis is 
impending over the country, and, unless 
Congress seasonably averts it, it will come 
with the inevitableness of fate. The thing 
to be done now, and with the least possible 
delay, is to repeal the bad law. At an early 
period we shall express our views more 
fully. For the present we ask our readers 
carefully to examine the specches which 
we publish below. 


REMARKS UPON THE SILVER 
QUESTION 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 





BY GEO. 8. COE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMEBICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEw York, 





Mr. PresipeNnT: Since the financial cri- 
sis that violently convulsed this nation 
ome sixteen months ago, the people in 
every portion of the land have been forced 
to arigid economy, that is now manifesting 
its natural results in renewed resources 
and reviving enterprise. 

A general desire prevails to resume ac- 
tivity in every department of business. 
The previous question put to himself by 
every intelligent man is this: ‘* What 
will henceforth be the standard measure of 
all my industry?” If 


’ 


it be denominated 
what is the value of a dollar? 
Is it a fixed or a variable value? And is it 
one that established relations 
with the money of other commercial na- 
tions that I caa send it abroad or keep it 
at home without loss? If not, then how 
can I safely part with property against con- 
tracts for future payment, when the basis 
of them all is shifting and uncertain? 

In the presence of such a dilemma, con- 
fidence is wanting and enterprise is 
arrested. The North Star no longer rules 
asa fixed and familiar object by which 
commerce can direct its course; and pru- 
dent men will not venture upon a sea of 
uncertainty, 

Thus our cou nirymen now stand répress- 
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ing their energies while surrounded with 
the general conditions of prosperity. 
‘*What are legal dollars?” Until their 
quality and relative position in the mone- 
tary system of the world is definitely fixed 
careful men dare not trade for them, and 
business will naturally revert to the reck- 
less and speculative classes. 

As bankers,we have no special interest 
or preference for one kind of coined money 
more than another, whether it be gold or 
silver. The best one for us is that which 
best promotes stability and public order, 
and therefore best secures the obligations 
of the people with each other,in which it is 
our special business to deal. There is no 
sentiment in a piece of metal, be it white 
or yellow, but there is ever so much in 
the efforts and struggles of honorable men, 
anxious to meet their financial contracts 
upon an agreed standard of value. In such 
contracts bankers have a most vital in- 
terest. They are our stock in trade. Upon 
the proper regulation of the monetary sys- 
tem depends the stability and success of 
all honest endeavor, and consequently our 
own prosperity. 

For the past seven years our country bas 
presented a most anomalous spectacle. 
While an extraordinary and seemingly un- 
natural contest has prevailed among Euro- 
pean nations about the use and relative 
value of gold and silveras money, in which 
the repression of silver coinage has appar- 
ently been the object, the commercial pro- 
ducts of our country have furnished us 
enough of the much envied metal to maintain 
abundant gold reserves for every monetary 
and industrial purpose. Left to itself, our 
financial condition was one of perfect inde- 
pendence. We could well afford to see 
this battle between the precious metals go 
on in a foreign land, and calmly await the 
issue as an interested spectator, without 
engaging in any entangling alliance with it, 
assured that in the nature of things a set- 
tlement just to every commercial interest 
would thus soonest be reached. If 
there was any advantage to be derived 
from a medium in gold, our country was 
securing it in full measure as a creditor 
nation, and the final issue was thereby the 
more rapidly enforced upon others. 


But, reversing the policy pursued in the 
Old World, this Government determined for 
itself alone, to stem the tide of sentiment 
prevailing there, by rigorously enforcing a 
silver standard which European Govern- 
ments were at the same time aiming to re- 
linguish. This has not only facilitated 
their effort, but has increased the diverg- 
ence between silver and gold, ever since 
continually growing wider. 

It has also tended tuo impair our financial 
strength by releasing our hold upon those 
money reserves which possess fixed com- 
mercial quality, leaving this great nation 
to drift into a single silver coinage, which 
must derange all civil and industrial rela- 
tions among our people at home, and be 
c:rtain to further deteriorate at the very 
moment when it is required to meet en- 
gagements abroad. 


The struggle thus going on between for- 
eign nations, here took the form of a con- 
flict between the Government and its own 
people. American citizens, freely pursuing 
their various occupations, and excbanging 
products with each other upon the mone- 
tary basis recognized by the commercial 
world, suddenly found themselves con- 
strained,by an arbitrary edict, to receive in 
payment an inconvenient and depreciated 
silver coin that loses a large portion of its 
nominal value the moment if passes over 
the national boundary. A protective tariff 
concealed under the name of coinage! It 
is now some seven years since this strange 
law was enacted. It was introduced with 
the resumption of specie payments, and 
was indifferently regarded then, because it 
appeared in association with that happy 
event. And because a favorable interna- 
tional balance of trade has supplied the 
Treasury with gold enough to maintain 
every form of currency upon the gold 
standard, the real significance and ulti- 
mate effect of the law has never been fully 
appreciated, 

Meantime the commerce of the country 
has regularly proceeded upon its own nat- 
ural lines, The monetary current of trade 
has filled our banks with an independent 
and ample gold reserve, which, but for the 





adverse forces of Government, incessantly 
adding two million silver dollars per month 
to its accumulating pile, would anchor this 
nation upon solid commercial and interna- 
tional ground. With all the facilities and 
persistence of national authority, these 
coins could not be put into circulation on 
their own merits. 

The administrators of the Treasury from 
time to time, since this law was enacted, 
have beensorely perplexed with the various 
and dissimilar qualities of money that have 
constituted their cash on hand, that por- 
tion which was competent for service in the 
general commerce of the world being in 
perpetual conflict with that which was 
merely local in its uses, and that which 
was inferior in commercial value demand- 
ing equal recognition with that which 
commanded the universal market. All 
these forms of money, at the same time, 
had to be practically maintained at par with 
gold, the inexorable silver-dollar law con- 
tinually calling for more, and depreciating 
the entire mass. 

On one occasion, when the volume had 
swollen to nearly two hundred millions, so 
that it exceeded the capacity of the Treas- 
ury to support it upon a gold basis, the 
time had apparently arrived when relief 
could only be found in the power of law to 
force this exceptional currency through the 
Clearing House of New York, upon an un- 
willing people, and thus violently open the 
way for its introduction as the commercial 
standard of the nation. With the increase 
of volume, the power of the Treasury to 
hold this great muss of Government cur- 
rency, in its various forms, upon a gold 
basis, was evidently slipping away, and, if 
the situation became publicly known, it 
was manifest that fear would seize the 
people and the culmination would soon be 
reached. The difference in value between 
gold and silver dollars was great, too great 
to be long resisted, and the beginning of 
the end was evidently near. Commercial 
money and conventional currency seemed 
about to part company. This occurred 
just at the close of the late administration, 
when the Treasurer found himself bur- 
dened by claims beyond his bankable 
resources tu meet. The Clearing Houses 
throughout the country are the avenues 
through which the very large pro- 
portion of business is done, and through 
which the money of commerce and 
trade must necessarily pass to become cur- 
rent in thecommunity. Whatever medium 
of payment is there accepted will be the 
general instrument of trade. For conve- 
nience of the Treasury in paying the nu- 
merous drafts upon it collected through the 
New York banks, the Assistant Treasurer 
is nominally a member. It was not with- 
out so.me embarrassment that this grave 
issue was then averted. 


Under these peculiar circumstances the 
new Government came into power. It was 
at once confronted by the peculiar difficul- 
ties surrounding the Treasury. Department. 
Like his predecessor, the President clearly 
appreciated the magnitude and imminence 
of the danger; and in the interim before the 
meeting of Congress, he is taking as effi- 
cient steps as are practicable under the ex- 
isting law to save the nation from being 
precipitated into the deep abyss of financial 
deterioration. His temporary expedient is 
both simple and safe. 

The law requires the Treasurer to pur- 
chase not less than two million dollars 
worth of silver bullion per month and to 
coin it into dollars. But he is required to 
pay them.out only when necessary. To 
avoid this necessity, the Treasurer now 
confines his disbursements to strictly legal 
demands, and refrains from monthly pay- 
ments as hitherto of the funded debt. The 
surplus revenue supplies requisite means 
not only to purchase the monthly sums of sil- 
ver bullion required by law, but also to with- 
draw a sufficient amount of silver certificates 
issued upon previous purchases to overcome 
the excessive accumulation which so per- 
plexed the prior administration. This will 
safely hold the situation until Congress shall 
convene. The temporary danger which ex- 
isted until income thus overtook expendi- 
tures was satisfactorily arranged by con- 
cert with the Clearing-bouse Committee in 
New York, whose earnest efforts at that 
critical moment to preserve the gold stand- 
ard were enlisted in behalf of the commer- 





cial community which it is’ their function 
to specially represent. 

But to overtax the nation, and then to 
expend the surplus revenue in buying and 
burying out of sight two millions silver per 
month, is a financial folly, only exceeded 
by building upon that foundation a paper 
currency which is certain to supplant the 
solid money of commerce and add confu- 
sion to the national industry. 

The question of continuing to create sil- 
ver dollars has become more delicate and 
dangerous because the amount now in the 
Treasury is so large that any further addi- 
tion will be sure to bring on an early and a 
serious, catastrophe. The present stock of 
silver has on two occasions tested the 
full capacity of the Government. How- 
ever plausible the theory, any new 
method of manipulating silver bullion 
through the Treasury, even if it be a great 
improvement upon the present system, will 
be substantially the same in kind, if not in 
degree. The time is passed when another 
experiment is safe. It remains to be seen 
whether European nations will find it nec- 
essary to review the question in their own 
interest, which from our point of view 
seems clearly to point toward a substantial 
restoration of former conditions of the two 
metals. It was with them that the dis- 
turbance began, and it is there that the 
experiment should be fully tried, and the 
final conclusion reached. 

Difficulties upon this important subject, 
specially affecting their commercial inter- 
ests, daily increase to compel attention. 
The decline in silver is becoming greater 
and greater, and is extending over a wider 
area of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is at 
length felt among those distant nations 
which have hitherto absorbed si!ver coins 
in unaccountable sums. It must in the 
very nuture of things cre long react upon 
the trade of Europe with such effect as to 
command at once the most earnest consid- 
eration and insure an early revision of the 
policy now intensely working out its logi- 
cal results. Is it not reasonable to believe 
that the two precious metals which map- 
kind, in all ages of the world, have used 
together as money, must both continue to 
be, as they have ever been, the indispensa- 
ble servants of social life? 

They are found together in the mines, 
and to dispense with one will necessarily 
increase the cost of producing the other. 
Toe service of both is manifestly required 
to perform the functions of trade. Ages 
of common use have given them both the 
stamp of Divine ordination. ‘*‘ What God 
hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder,” neither let him enforce a union 
where it is not instinctively desired, and 
where the changed conditions of society 
forbid. 

Upon a subject so vast in its reach, 
where special national action affects the 
welfare of the whole race, and where 
natural law and human statutes so closely 
meet and modify each other, any hasty 
legislation is especially dangerous. 

As the vital issue of the day, it is now 
engaging the profoundest attention of 
statesmen and economists, many of whom 
have had occasion to revise and correct 
their earlier opinions. 

Thoughtful men are surprised and 
awakened by passipg events to the mag- 
nitude of the question, and are seeking for 
firm ground upon which a universal adjust- 
ment can be discovered. 

While this evolution is thus proceed- 
ing in the Old World (and it does proceed 
with accelerated force), the resources of 
this nation cannot safely be further ab- 
sorbed in this wasteful and destructive in- 
vestment. 

This country has immense interests at 
stake in this issue, but it can well afford to 
wait the progress of European experience 
and investigation. Already laden with an 
accumulation of two hundred millions of 
depreciated silver dollars buried in its 
vaults, the Treasury should not now be 
permitted to add another to this almost 
overwhelming fund. 

Witu the united effort of the Government 
and the banks, the nation will safely reach 
the meeting of Congress, where the duty 
and responsibility of this momentous ques- 
tion must be promptly met. That the sil- 


ver law has proved a radical error in legis- 
lation must, be frankly confessed. That it 
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will be repealed must be the earnest wish 
of every disinterested patriot. 
AN APPEAL TO THE SOUTH FOR 
HONEST MONEY. 
BY LOGAN ©. MURRAY, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANE 
or New YorRK. 











Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

In one of the smaller cities, at the death of 
a prominent member of the local fire com- 
pany, a committee was appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions. They began by say- 
ing: ‘‘Our comrade has responded to his 
last alarm.” A more zealous and earnest 
member insisted that they should amend it 
by reading: ‘‘ He has responded to his last 
fire.” I presume this was only arhetorical 
speech, as Chicago was not mentioned, and 
the family are now residing quietly in St. 
Louis. 

I propose to be content with the *‘ alarm,” 
however, which was sent out by this hos- 
pitable city to sit down and discuss together 
certain matters in which we are so inter- 
ested. 

Politics has never entered, so far as I am 
aware, into the discussion of subjects 
before the conventions which have gone 
before of this Association; nor has Section- 
alism asserted itself; but we can all recall, 
with pride indeed, that local industries and 
local interests have been freely discussed 
and portrayed, and as a whole rejoice in 
the evident prosperity of this or that 
section. 

I trust, however, I may to-day be per- 
mitted to turn aside a little from this gene- 
ral rule and speak more directly to the 
Southern members of this Association, 
inasmuch as I claim to be a part of that 
goodly number from that section which has 
so freely given its best attention, intelli- 
gence, and thought to the varied subjects 
which have engrossed the attention of this 
Association in the several years of its 
existence; and in this I crave the courtesy 
of other members of the conventiou, and 
make profound acknowledgments. I 
propose to speak frankiy, as to my mind 
is presented the responsibility and duty of 
that section to the whole country at this 
time lying in the shadow of a perfect 
social reconciliation which we welcome as 
the very goodness of God. 

This year nearly eight million bales of 
cotton have to be put into the markets of 
the world. Contemplate for a moment the 
vast wealth which each year flows into that 
section from this production. Add it to 
tobacco, sugar, and rice, and tell me if, in 
the great aggregate of income to the coun- 
try asa whole, she is not entitled to be 
heard upon questions affecting the general 
welfare to an exalted and intense degree. 

I will not stop to give you the details of 
the income, as you must perceive its pro- 
portions. To do this immense business is 
required an immense machinery, banking, 
capital and railroadsto move this property. 
And it requires help from the outside 
world. Let us be sure as good dollars are 
returned as were loaned, as capital has a 
memory. 

By the very necessities of affairs from 
twenty to twenty-five years ago, the South- 
ern country had no opportunity to enter 
into the formulative period of the currency 
and banking machinery, that of necessity 
was put upon the East and North to origi- 
nate and put into operation; so that when 
the war between the states ceased it found 
a system which met the requirements of 
business at the South just reviving. There- 
fore, whether a good or bad system, it is 
not responsible for it; but, believing as we 
do, that it is the very best that was ever 
originated, the South regrets that it had 
nota part in this most excellent accom- 
plishment, a system well-nigh perfect, free 
to those worthy to protect the people’s 
interests, fought for inch by inch to main- 
tain it, looking to the highest good in the 
end by maintaining the nation’s perfect 
credit. 

I will not question that you believe all 
this to be true, but assume its adoption has 
been welcomed, is approved of, and its 
benefits general, as in other sections. It is 
well, however, to look back for a moment 
at the dangers passed through and over- 
come, and see, if we can, what part we had 
as a section in maintaining this high credit, 
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other hand, if, by the votes of our Con- 
gressmen, anything was done to retard the 
progress of the growth of reviving indus- 
tries of the South by throwing obstacles in 
the way of perfecting a financial system of 
the Government. The treasury notes, le- 
gal-tender notes, and the national bank 
notes were originated and put upon the 
country, as I have before intimated, at a 
time when the South had no voice in it. 

That the payment of the public debt 
should be made in coin, and the reduction 
of it, both principal and interest, as orig- 
inally intended, is a matter in which the 
South should have an interest and a voice; 
and, on the whole, [ believe it has done its 
part well to this point. 

Is the South willing to take any respon- 
sibility, or has it any possible desire, by its 
aid or comfort, to lower the high standard 
already established, in that the doctrine 
obtains, and has been held as true for near- 
ly five and twenty years, both with our 
people at home and our creditors abroad, 
that the debt must be redeemed in gold 
coin, at the world’s standard; that the in- 
terest upon the debt must be paid in gold 
coin of the same standard? When it Le- 
comes necessary for the Secretary to pay 
silver dollars into the Clearing House of 
New York in liquidation of his daily in- 
debtedness to it in the payment of the pub- 
lic debt, or the interest thereon, etc., we 
then pass from this high and established 
doctrine to the lower doctrine that 
creditors, foreign and domestic, must be 
paid in 2a coin which is pot considered a 
full payment. Will the South, by the 
votes of its Congressmen at this late day, 
desire to nave this come to pass? 

Moreover, it is evident that the South 
has in its power to-day—and I repeat it so 
that every Southern Congressman may 
hear it—he has it in his power to-day to 
prevent this calamity. Wiil he not seize 
this as a rare opportunity to put upon 
record the highly honorable fact that he 
has not been instrumental in doing so un- 
worthy, and, for him, so ungracious,anact? 

In 1874 what was known as the Infla. 
tion Bill came near marring the well-nigh 
perfect course to the highest consummation 
of commercial honor known to the vations 
of the earth. Both Houses of Congress, 
without clearly-defined party lines, nor yet 
entirely sectional, passed this bill. Can you 
not see that, had it become a law, the re- 
sumption of specie payment January ist, 
1879, must have been hopelessly relegated 
toa distant future. But, happily, the Presi- 
dent, General Grant, vetoed it. Let us 
honor him, therefore, on whom the nation 
never relied in vain. All honor to him for 
this stroke in his civil service, of immeas- 
urable benefit to this people; hardly less 
worthy of our admiration intbat he did this 
than his untiring campaigns in the tield, or 
at the last his loyalty to his conquered foes 
in their helplessness; and Jet his dreamless 
sleep have our abiding care! 

Seeing, therefore, that we then passed 
through the ordeal of inflation—the most 
dangerous of expedients,-which only war 
justifies—let us go to the later and as subtle 
a danger, and in which to-day, geutlemen 
of the South, your influence will be all- 
abiding,. the votes of your Congressmen 
will in all probability have the weight of 
responsibility upon them. Much has been 
said, and much will be said in detail of the 
dangers, injustice, unnecessary and foolish 
continuance of the coinage of silver. Al- 
ready has it been done in a shape not sat- 
sfactory to the large mass of our people, 
but to a quantity entirely unnecessary and 
useless. By all means let us have as much 
silver coin as the people can possibly use, 
coined at its true value only as the intelli- 
gence of the world has measured it. 
Ours is but an irredeemable thing, purport- 
ing to be what it is not, yet a legal tender 
payable for debts at home and abroad, 
which practically cannot pay debts abroad, 
since we see it is not of an international 
standard, because it needs international 
adjustment. 

I submit that no Congress had any con- 
stitutional right—certainly not a moral 
right—to direct the Secretary to buy at all 
hazards and under ali circumstances and 
conditions two millions of silver bullion 
per month to coin into something which 
is not wanted for their daily use as money, 





was required to keep one hundred millions 
of gold constantly in the vaults of the 
Treasury to redeem the legal tenders 
uttered. Yet, by this latter act, he is even 
compelled to infringe upon that, has it uot 
been already appropriated. No matter what 
comes, he must buy silver bullion. Our 
own mines were producing silver, and it 
was held that our Government must coin 
our own product. Then why limit it at all 
to two millions per month? Where are our 
copper friends of the Lake Superior regions 
that they do not have a bill passed that 
they must coin all the copper that is pro- 
duced into pennies? 

But, as I said before, the argument of 
this question will be gone into to the ex- 
tremest degree by other gentlemen here 
present. It has heretofore received much 
attention; and you will see that the point 
has been reached when, for all domestic 
purposes; we must use silver, if there is not 
an immediate repeal. Our relations to the 
other centers of the world’s commerce 
which deal in the one gold standard only 
will put us ajar, our gold relegated to 
merchandise, traded in by foreign exchange 
dealers only at its true value. 

Liverpool wants your cotton, and offers 
you gold forit. It has never insulted you 
by offering anything else. Do you propose 
to receive less than that from your own 
spinners, or from New England? Indeed, 
to my mind, of all sections of the country, 
not one can demand gold for its product 
and get itso readily asthe South. And yet, 
by this silver enforcement act, you propose 
to sell to home-dealers, for a coin bearing 
the impress of the United States, which, if 
forced, would not buy a passage on a 
Cunard steamer to a foreign port. Does 
the comity of the Southern country, having 
a population of nearly fifteen millions of 
souls, whose best interests lie in selling 
their cotton for gold, require that you aid 
the silver producers, possibly not above 
one hundred thousand souls, in selling their 
product? I think your intelligence will 
answer my simple suggestion. 


Is it not uncommonly strarge that the 
banks of New York alone have agreed to 
turn from ten to twenty millions of gold 
into the Treasury for the purpose of avoid- 
ing this imminent danger, and have already 
put in six millions? Then, if you will 
think a moment of the amount of gold 
which is held by the banks of New York in 
their vaults, which, if we passed to the sil- 
ver standard that which they hold, would 
take on a premium of many millions of 
dollars, it impresses itself strongly that a 
very high motive prompts them to disre- 
gard this premium which would accrue to 
them. Is it not their duty as trustees to 
delay investments until assured in what 
value it is to be repaid? 

There is a bit of political history con- 
nected also, to which I call your attention. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, prior to the 
4th of March last, felt the necessity of pay- 
ing silver to the New York Clearing House, 
and it was done to a limited degree; so 
small, however, that it made no impres- 
sion. However, the crisis passed; yet it 
released the party then in power; and it has 
been said that that party wished to avoid 
responsibility, and passed it along to its 
successor. President-elect Cleveland, with 
commendable acumen, anticipated the point 
and urged his political friends to action. 
Nevertheless, it availed nothing, and the 
new administration stands face to face 
with the bastard. Perhaps this responsi- 
bility will have to be fathered at last by the 
new administration, and we shail see fur- 
ther on whether or not it has the power to 
waive the responsibility of lowering the 
gold standard. 

I do not believe that the argument used 
seven years ago, that the old dollar of our 
tathers was good enough for us now, and 
all such talk to catch the popular applause 
and popular argument, would answer at 
this late date. Flint-lock guns did good 
service in the Revolution; but they would 
hardly answer now ina conflict with the 
needle-guns of this day. The other nations 
have long ago approved and adopted the 
modern condition of finance as well as 
breech-loading guns. 

You may ask what the remedy should 
be. I would say, start afresh on this sub- 
ject; melt up these dollars until they be- 
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the altar of a more honorable basis; coin it 
all into dollars having an equal value with 
gold in the markets and governments of the 
world, and in concert with them by treaty. 
Certainly our silver producers would not 
object to selling to the Government more 
raw material to put into these dollars. 
They might object to cheapening their 
wares; but no matter. In addition receive 
silver bullion, and issue certificates on it at 
its thus established new value; and such 
certificates should always be redeemable in 
lawful money,*if the people prefer it, as 
well as in silver bullion. Then, I think, 
we can predict forthe whole country—and 
now especially for the South—the most un- 
precedented prosperity, marching to the 
music of renewed commerce with the 
world, standing on a basis highly honor- 
able, of which no man need be ashamed. 

The question is pertinently asked, why 
we bave stopped paying the debt recently, 
which went on with such rapidity and 
steadiness. It certainly is not because the 
debt is in such a position that we are pow- 
erless to force our creditors to accept pay- 
ment; for we have one hundred and 
ninety-four millions outstanding, payable 
at the option of the Government. Hence 
this would save nearly six millions o 
dollars per annum interest. The trouble 
is that our national finances have gotten 
into such a condition that we cannot pay 
further this debt, simply because we should 
have to pay it in silver dollars, which pay- 
ment has never heretofore been tendered 
to our creditors. Even the people who sel 
silver bullion to the Government now 
would not take these silver coin dollars in 
payment. They would demand silver cer- 
tificates, or a draft on the Assistant-Treas- 
urer, at New York; either of which prac- 
tically brings them gold. Should the orig- 
inal creditors of the Government be asked 
to take less? 

Let me ask you as business men, known 
by the positions you occupy to be possessed 
of all the intelligence of gentlemen in the 
other higher professions of life, is not the 
testimony almost universal that the time 
has come when this folly should cease? Yet, 
forsooth, there is a party in this country 
headed by a constituency whose leaders are 
interested in the propagation, enforcement 
and continued execution of this act. This 
Association has, on several occasions, 
squarely and fairly planted itself against 
this act as in its judgment unwise. The 
more intelligent students of finance in this 
country and Europe look upon it in amaze- 
ment and horror. The indifferent -are 
amused to the highest degree at the credu- 
lity of certain classes. Those who weigh 
well the best interests of the country, and 
have done so for a quarter of a century, 
look upon it with evil foreboding. Tell 
me, therefore, if this weight of intelligence 
is not entitled to respect? And you, gentle- 
men of the South, who have never looked 
in vain to the greater centers of commerce 
and finance for aid in all times of trouble 
and depression, can you on this one single 
subject afford to treat their warning with 
silent indifference, let alone active partici- 
pation, in the further forging this chain 
which very soon must drag down to a com- 
mon level the structure which has been so 
carefully built,the workmanship of which is 
approved by the best minds and those com- 
petentto judge? The men to whose keep- 
is entrusted the thousands of millions of 
the savings of the poor and the rich alike 
are protesting in terms of the strongest 
feeling. Can you afford to disobey this 
warning? The New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, a newspaper established in 1797, 
and of the highest respectability, has this 
in an editorial of August 31st. 

“The other pretense —namely, that the pro- 
posed debasement of the currency by persistence 
in silver coinage till silver becomes the only 
standard is a measure for the protection of the 
less well-to-do against the rapacity of the rich— 
is equally falee and impudent. Who are the 
debtors, and who are the creditors? Every 
widow and orphan whose bread-winner has left 
a little provision invested in securities of any 
kind, is a creditor, who will be robbed of one- 
fifth of the means thus invested by the substitu- 
tion of the silver for the gold standard. Every 
savings bank or trust company or rich corpora- 
tion is a debtor to be authorized by such a 
measure to rob its poor creditors.” 


Senator Sherman said recently: 
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**I hope to see people abandon the idea which 
prevailed a few years ago of having silver mon- 
ey of less value than gold. We went through 
the struggle some years ago to make our paper 
money equal to gold, and the next struggle 
ought to be to do the same thing with the silver 
money. Let us have all kinds of money of 
equal value, whether greenbacks, bank bills, 
silver or gold. If we do this our silver will cir- 
culate iu all parts of the world, the same as our 
gold. We can use both silver and gold as the 
basis of our certificates, which will then be re- 
garded as money in every commercial nation in 
the world. I am in favor of both silver and 
gold, and of using both, to be coined upon a 
basis of market value; and in this way money 
will be increased, instead of being diminished, 
and will become the standard money of the 
world.” 

I beseech you, gentlemen, think seri- 
ously now; for we know beyond question 
this is the last meeting of this Association 
which will be beld before the final struggle, 
and this question is to be decided one way 
or the other before our meeting together a 
year hence. I beg of you that you at once, 
upon your return home, go to work in 
earnest to do whatsoever lieth in you. 
Place the South right on this question. 
Let it not be said that, by her popular 
power, that influence has been against the 
highest intelligence, or that sbe has added 
her strength in pulling down the credit of 
the Government at home and abroad. On 
the contrary, let her throw her weight with 
those with whose highest interest she 
should be linked, and is linked as sure and 
steadfast as the things unseen and eternal. 

I know I will be pardoned for making 
suggestions which have probably occurred 
to yourown mind. For certainly we have 
a burning desire to have the best work- 
manship in everything; and shall not the 
fair land of the South have her part and 
parcel in this better workmanship, de- 
manding it with the labor of her hands, 
forgetting the things that are behind? Let 
not the men whose impulses are as noble 
and patriotic to-day as in past history fall 
behind, but, looking upward and onward, 
catch the spirit of a renewed fire, which bas 
smoldered for a quarter of a century, 
perhaps broken and war-worn, yet, 

* Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees !” 


—_ 


THE CURRENCY DISCUSSED. BI- 
METALLISM ADVOCATED. 


A PREDICTION AND AN OPINION. ALSO A 
WORD ON NATIONAL BANKING. 











BY JOHN THOMPSON, 
PRESIDEXT OF THE CHASE NATIONAL Bank, N. Y. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Bank- 
ers’ Convention: 


WE now have had twelve years of war- 
fare over the two precious metals, one 
party contending for a single (mono) gold 
standard; the other party contending for 
the continuing of the double standard. It 
is a contest between debtor and creditor. 
The advocates of the mono gold standard 
commenced the trouble. In 1873, Ger- 
many, having obtained a thousand millions 
of gold from France (indemnity money) 
undertook to substitute gold for silver. 
At the commencement of this movement 
silver was at a premium; but the natural 
effect of supply and demand soon followed. 
The German silver overstocked the London 
bullion market. This, together with the 
absorption of gold, caused a violent part- 
ing of the market value of the two metals. 
Following the lead of Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and this country, de- 
monetized silver; France, Belgium, Spain 
and Italy stopped coining it; and in July, 
1876, $4 of gold was equal in the London 
bullion market to $5 of silver. In 1878, 
our Congress ordered the purchase and 
coinage of two millions of silver per month, 
this being about one-half of the out-put of 
our mines. 

Before any change in our coinage laws 
can be had, there will have been 225,000,- 
000 of legal silver dollars coined and held 
by the people and the U. 8. Treasury. 

Gold as money is practically unknown 
by the people; they handle silver and 
paper money only. If the paper money is 
redeemable in coin, then it is equal to coin, 
and is more satisfactory than the coin it- 
self. 

The debtor class is ten to one of the 
ereditor class; the mortgageors are numer- 





debtor knows full well that the conversion 
of silver into merchandise, instead of being 
monetized, will fully double the burden of 
his debt. 


PREDICTION. 


Having stated only a few of the indis- 
putable facts involved in the currency dis- 
cussion, I will venture a prediction at the 
risk of being called a false prophet. 

Congress will not demonetize silver. It 
always has been and will ccntinue to be 
money. 

The effort, now in full force, to flood the 
country with fractional coin, will soon load 
the merchants with money which the banks 
will refuse to take except at a discount, to 
cover the expressage to some sub-treasury, 
and when there it will be redeemed in silver 
dollars or silver certificates. 

Finally, if the’ determination to demone- 
tize silver is persisted in, silver will be the 
standard, and gold will be merchandise. 

I regret the necessity of this plain talk 
and do sincerely hope that some measure 
can be adopted to perpetuate the double, or 
bi-metallic standard. The equities, as be- 
tween debtor and creditor, should not be 
violated. The wheels of prosperity should 
not be blocked by the conversion of one- 
half of the basis of our currency and credit 
into mere property. The extra liability of 
suspending specie payments should not be 
incurred. 

The most active financial minds of 
Europe are discussing the * hard times,” 
much of which is attributable to the de- 
monetizativn of silver. 

When the Bank of England resumed 
specie payments, gold was preferred be- 
cause it was the cheaper of the two metals, 
and by far the more available. 

On the 22d of January, 1718, the Lords, 
in committee, took into consideration the 
state of the nation, in relation to the gold 
and silver coins. Lord Bingley, having 
represented the great prejudice that trade 
received from the scarcity of silver, said it 
was a matter of wonder a remedy had not 
seasonably been applied to so great an 
evil. Lord Stanhope answered that the 
scarcity of silver was owing to several 
causes: First. The increasing luxury in 
relation to silver plate. Second. To the 
vast exports of bullion to the East Indies. 
Thirdly. To the clandestine trade that had 
lately been carried on of exporting silver 
and importing gold to and from Holland, 
Germany and other ports. 

When Bismarck adopted the gold stand- 
ard for Germany, silver was at a premium; 
and no doubt he contemplated a profit in 
substituting the cheaper for the dearer 
metal; and, had not other nations followed 
his lead, he wouid not have made a mis- 
take. : 

I continue these remarks by reading ex- 
tracts from an article by Emile de Laveleye, 
which, though written in 1882, describes 
our present condition. 

‘* Enterprises no longer bring in profit; 
on the contrary, they have often to be 
abandoned at a loss. Merchants, their 
hearts failing, relinquish part of their busi- 
ness; new undertakings of any kind be- 
come rare. Workmen, Jess and less sought 
after, see their wages lessened. They, in 
turn, consume less, and thus the manufac- 
turers who provide for their wants have to 
reduce their productions. Merchants and 
tradesmen, making small or no profits, do 
not live so well; and here, again, the man- 
ufacturers who work for the middie classes 
also suffer. There is a general decrease 
in economic activity. Capital, sunk into 
inactivity, lies in the banks, and the rate of 
interest falls, the demand fer advances be- 
ing few and small. Cash does not appear to 
be lacking, and, indeed, is not wanting; for, 
as J. B. Say said, the quantity, if it is di- 
minished, is ‘appreciated.’ Each unit is 
worth more and effects more exchanges. 
Reduce as much as you will the monetary 
stock, it will always remain sufficient; for as 
prices fall, in proportion its value rises, and 
all the commodities will be exchanged by the 
lesser but appreciated amount of cash.” 

There exists an enormous difference be- 
tween gold as a simple commodity and 
gold asa legal measure of value, and, at 
the same time, legal means of payment for 
any debt or purchase. Mr. Thomas Bar- 
ing has mentioned the fact that, in the 
crisis of 1847, one sovereign was not to be 
procured in London for £60,000 in silver; 





and that in Calcutta, during the crisis of 
1864, a merchant, possessing £20,000 in 
gold, became bankrupt because he could 
not exchange it for silver rupees, the only 
legal tender. 

Silver has lost one-fifth of its former 
value; and this fact is entirely due to the 
legislators of civilized countries having for- 
bidden its being freely coined in the mints. 
If the United States were to suspend the 
Allison Bill, and if India were also to close 
her mint, to what price would silver then 
fall? .To one-half, or, perhaps, even one- 
third, of what it is now worth. If, on the 
other hand, free coinage were to be re- 
established in those countries where it 
formerly existed, silver would certainly re- 
gain its former value. Thus we see that 
the power of law with regard to money, 
consists in fixing its value by creating, sus- 
pending, or annulling the demand for the 
precious metals of which money is cuim- 
posed. 

AN OPINION. 


A most natural question arises. If the 
silver dollar and its paper equivalent (silver 
certificates) become our current money, 
what will be the premium on gold? 

So long as European exchanges are in 
our favor, and so long ‘as our exports and 
imports run about equal, gold will be at 
but a nominal premium; but, should our 
foreign trade run disastrously against us, 
involving large shipments of gold, the pre- 
mium will be equal to the difference be- 
tween gold and silver in the London bul- 
lion market. 

1 have been a financial ‘ lunatic” on 
several historic occasions—to wit, on 
national banking, on the greenback cur- 
rency, on gold and silver certificates and 
on panics—so that now | am not badly cast 
down on being called a“ silver lunatic.” 
My extreme modesty forbids me calling 
anybody a *‘ mono gold-mono maniac,” but 
I do assert that neither precious metal can 
be thrown into mere merchandise without 
causing stagnation, depression, and finally 
a monetary revolution — a doubling of 
the purchasing power of the monetized 
metal, and a corresponding cheapening of 
the price of all property. 

The laborer is appealed to, to help repu- 
diate silver. I wouid like to see the Jaborer 
who has discovered that a gold dollar buys 
more bread and butter than a silver or pa- 
per dollar. He wants prosperity and em- 
ployment, that he may get the dollar. 

1 will now change the subject, and say a 
few words in behaif of national banking. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PERPETUATING AND PER- 
FEOTING THE NATIONAL BANK SYSTEM. 


Engraft on the National Bank law, with 
all its restrictions and ramifications, the 
privilege to banks of obtaining from the 
Compuller of the Currency, without se- 
curity or deposits of bonds, notes to the 
amount of fifty per cent. of their capital. 

In case of failure, the currency to be pre- 
ferred before any other liability. 

One per cent. perannum on this curren- 
cy, to be paid into the T reasury, as a guar- 
anty fund tor the redemption cf the notes 
of any broken bank whose assets may be 
inadequate to redeem ils circulating notes. 

By strictly enforcing the requirements of 
the National Bank Jaws, and by applying 
the best Civil Service rules to bank exum- 
iners, this suggested currency, [ believe, 
would Le sound in principle, and as uni- 
foim in value in every put of the country 
as our present issue of national bank notes. 

There are three ahernatives to this cur- 
rency question : 

First— A return to state bank issues, with 
all the uncertainties, derangements, and 
discounts of former years. 

Second—A drifting sull deeper into grecn- 
backs. 

Third—The issue of silver certiticates of 
small denominations. 

The idea of compelling the people to 
carry a metallic currency is absolutely ex- 
ploded, «xcept the effort be backed by 
wars, revoluuon or anarchy. The effort 
now being made to deprive the peopie of 
small notes, and force Coin into circulation, 
is political suicide on the part of the ad- 
ministration. 

The perfection of our paper money for 
twenty ears, has crowded the metallic into 
the vaults of the banks and the T'reasury— 
there to stay. 

‘The proposed new issue of national bank 
currency need in no way interfere with the 
banks as now organized and managed. 

The departure can be effected by short 
and simple amendments to the National 


Bank laws. 
<i cee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





A survey of the local money market pre- 
sents the same easy condition of affairs 
that has existed during the past few 
weeks. A better demand is being experi- 
enced in all the financial centers of the 
country, and a gradual absorption of the 
large surplus of idle money is going stead- 
ily on. The channels into which capital is 
going are of a legitimate character, being 





for purposes of trade and the moving of 
crops, while speculative operations, both 
in stocks and produce, are of very limited 
proportions. As a consequence, the rates of 
interest are hardening and money is becom- 
ing less of a drug in the market than it has 
been for a year or more. Furthermore, 
the Clearing-house returns show that the 
volume in trade is steadily expanding; for, 
ata time when speculation is singularly 
quiet and subdued, the upward tendency 
of this barometer must be an important in- 
dicator of increased commercial activity. 
Throughout the week money on call has 
been readily obtained at 1 and 14 per cent. 
The offerings of commercial paper con- 
tinue to increase in consequence of the 
improving condition of general trade, and 
discounis are hardening, although not quo- 
tably higher. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 3@34 per cent. discount, four 
months at 33@44, and good single-named 
paper at 45@6 per cent. 

Srock Marker.—There has been asteadier 
tone developed in the dealings of the stock 
market on account of the more assuring 
reports respecting the settlement of the difti- 
culties that have existed so long among tke 
railroads. Consequently the bear element 
has been shorn of their strength to a very 
great degree. The volume of operations, 
however, bas been moderate, and the 
fluctuations without special significance, 
havipog resulted chiefly from the manipula- 
tion of the room-traders, as the outside in- 
terest still continues to be small. Toward 
the close of the week the tendency has been 
upward for the leading stocks, and, as com- 
pared with last week, prices are generally 
higher. Although the difficulties of the 
truuk lines as regards the transportation 
problem are sii!l unsettled, there has been 
such progress made in negotiations as will 
resuli in permanent agreement at an early 
duy. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The dealings in the Gov- 
erument bond market have been dull, 
tuough prices are firm and in some in- 
Stunces have advanced. ‘Lhe quiet is at- 
tributable to the falling off of the invest- 
ment demand. The following are the clos- 
ing quotations: 

Utd. Askea, 


ba 
4398, ls¥l, rem... Aig! t13%4| Currency 68, "Yo. 128 
er toh, coup.. Alt iad Currency 08, "96.130 


iS, Wi, rew...... Wwzt—g  1a22y Currency 6p, "Y7.122 = 
- iwi, Coup... 123+, 128°,|Currency 6s. "Ys. 134 - 
Three_ves cents.lusg - Jurrency te. "4.136 = 


Bank SrareMent.—The surplus bank re- 
serve, aS shown by the weekly statement 
issued last week, decreased $2, 622,675, and 
is now $47,177 925. The changes in the 
averages show an increase in loans of $1,- 
561,000, a decrease in specie of $1,730,600, 
in legal ‘tenders of $1,215,500, a decrease in 
deposits of $1,292,500, and a decrease in 
circulation of $17,500. 

The Chase National Bank reports an in- 
crease of business and an increase of sur- 
plus since its last report was published. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


Ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds. 








Prine Ws and Interest fally guaranteed. 
ME fold. &®~For sale by the 
J. sAND MORTGAGE CO.,, 


243 Broadway, New York. 


Oo WE WILL NE- 
O NET GOTIATE LOANS 
+ for you,secured by 
mortgages on farm property, interest 
payable semi-annual. Interest dates 
from time of deposit. There can be no safer invest- 
ment. COMANCHE COUNTY BANK. 
Coldwater, Kansas. 


TI INVESTORS, 

heundersigned will 
ae Loans for 
you secured by mort- 


gage on first-class Ay Estate in Minne. 
ay or Henne,in Co., Minn., worth three 
times theamourt of the] _ sand oe 


ts iyi h-- - this city, oinret-class 
references. ‘Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
6.0L. BAKER, Loan Ag’t.,. Minneapolis, Minn 


Security 3 to 
6times loan, 
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oSieaite eT Ent 
IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, IOWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Payehie. at Fn National Bank of New York 
orrespondence solicited. New York 
“= ew England reference. 





Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President 
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A. S. HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


S. F. JAYNE & C0, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Daalers in New York City, Brooklyn, and subur- 
ban property. Money to loan on Bond and Mortgage. 

No charge for registering property. 

Members of “ The Keal Estate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limited.” 





273 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 





Per Cent. Conuservative Investments 

in First Mortgage Farm Loans in Min- 

nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 

interest Guaranteed, at op- 
bi is . Safe as Government 

Bonds. pepriahed | five years. Paid up cash 
capital, 850,000. Over 
without a single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. E, Hi.  Boltine, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
G. French. Mexico, N. ¥.j Gaagenty Savings ioe 
Manchester, 3 N. H.; nal Bank, Nashua, 

y Gaia G. N. Bryant, East Tilton, N. H:; Rev, N. 
2036 Christian Street. Phisadelpbia. Pa. ; the 
Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 


FIRST-CLASS = INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 





CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 
Negotiaced by JAMES & NORWOOD. 
178 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Write for a circular and references, etc, 


THE MERCANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


_ Equitable Building. 





IOW A. 
7 TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
Towa, = negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 1808 pee 
cent. interest, payable semi-aunually at Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, New York, ferences: any Bank or 
business house in Des Moines, Ia.; T, W. Russell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, Conn. 


QUARTERLY 
D BANK, 
12th day of Septembe 





REPORT OF THE SEA- 
= the morning of Saturday, the 


1885: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts, as per schedule. . 
Due from directors of the bank + 


- 81,525,404 18 















1,982 98 
tional banks. as per schedule............. 113,759 - 
es a and bonds, as per schedule iduicekns 22.676 
peenandee deandtebeanebbennanesnnbbcnocovece 248,938 31 
Uv. s "icnnl: tender notes = epceupeae 
notes of aetees banks, . 130,892 00 
Cash items,v 
Bills ana checks for tbe 
next day’s exchanges.,..... $906,049 31 
Other items = as aber 
as per schedule. we 2, 9 48 48 
-—-— 908,958 79 
Loss and expense, viz,: 
Current CXPCNSCS..... crccccce sescccccce 6,747 92 
Furniture and fixtures.................. 8,046 61 
Det ccc cccengppitasimiebaseesdticsinns SES 
LIABILA1 IES. 
Capital stock paid in im caah................ ,000 GO 
Surplus fund 76,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
rrr 
——-. - ° ene 
Other protite 
44,977 68 
Due depositors as follows, viz, : 
Deposits subject to check. ., B78, 628 32 
oo certificates of ast 
cbrtified CHECKS, ....cccccceee 571,774 % 
———— 1,863,312 80 
Due _ trust companies, state 
and national ot as per 
schedule............ --+++ 871,802 49 
Due private bankers 
brokers, as per schedule. . 6,289 51 
878,092 10 
dunouns due, not inchnded under e either 
ve heads, v 
Cashier’ ‘8 checks outstanding, given for 
loans and disCOUDLB............cceceeeeee 101,018 26 
Total.. 2 e840 73 
STATE oF NEW Yorx, Counry or New ¥ 
WILLIAM A. PULLMAN, President, ona "ST UART 
G. WNELBON, Cashier, of SEA D BANK, a bank 


located and doing business =| — i8 Broadway, in 
the City of New York, 10 said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himeelf, saith that the toregoing 
report, with the schedule, accompanying the same, 
is, in all ue t of the condition 
of the said bauk, before he transaction of any busi- 
ness op the 12th day Be september, 1886, to the best 


ot his knowledge and ie: 
Ww. A. PULLM AN, ft  Brectfent, 
BTUAKT @ . NELSON, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn oy by both depo- 
nen «8, the 15th day of September, 1885, before me, 





C.K. BY 8, 
Notary Public (No. 4), N. Y. City. 





ARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
QUARK Bans. Al, the morning of Sa Sataniay x} i 
day ot ‘ood r, URCES. 
Loans and discounts,as per schedule........ $1,604,322 71 
Due from directors of the bank, 


included in loans and discoumta: $82,720 00 






















A SOLID PER CEN | 

ARE com, me ee 
gages on productive 
approved by Taco 


Per annum, first mort 
BEST OF REFEREN. 


Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 
CES EAST AND WeEsT. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


vines Mert e Farm Loans. Prompt pay 
mentsin N. Y, Exchange. Interest dates from de- 
posits. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
perience. No Losses. Send for circular, refer- 


F. Hart, {L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
s T, Warne, V.-Pres, Auditor. " (C:W.Gillett, Treas. 
. ¥. Office. 161 B way. C.©. Hine & Son, nts. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. S$. BONDS. 
Addres 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. lll. 











J, H. MERRIFTIELD, Prest. R, M. SHERMAS, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 
References. 

Vermont National Pank 
People’s National Bank..... 


Windham Co, es Bank 
ermont Life I 
Ro oo 





....- Brattleboro’, yt 



















Overdrafts, as per schedule...:............... 3,807 61 
Due from ust com) es, state, and 
national banks as per schedule.......... 265,595 4u 
Banking pou and lot, as per 
schedu 850,000 00 
= real estate, ‘as per ‘sched. 
ule, cccceccccccce 9,838 83 69 
4 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule......... be—-4 
“Geraci ie it Oe ER Re, 158. 1b 0 
nited States leza]-tender notes ne circu: 
lating —s = ational 223,597 00 
Cash items— 
Bills and chee for the next 
day’sexchanges............. $137,553 16 
er items — as - 
as per schedule.. aane 56,448 04 
-———— 194,001 20 
Loss and expenses—viz. : 
Taxes paid 
Current expenses. 
8,274 84 
i nite wccnctestiitandstetinnicamiins 581, 95 
LIABILITIES. Case 
Capital stock paid in im cash................. $240.000 Co 
ON ELE TE 68,630 32 
Un ee profits, viz.: 
WRBOGTIRG. 000 cc co cccccccccccsees $17,287 50 
Giereoalis.. 377 73 
_ 17.665 23 
eae snl, heck. * 92,216,598 
posits su to chec! 04 
= certificates of de- 
baecennceny 437,514 
otraned checks 47,930 41 
——— 2,268,833 59 
Due trust companies, state and 
national wena, as per — 
Mincecévncstoccstecesvessbeses 713,81 
— 713 81 
Amount due, not included 
> thes of the above 
Unpaid ‘dividends.. sesso 708 00 
indinnees canepndesunsewentnnectesagen — ays 
STATE OF ane YORK, COUNTY oF NEw Yor 
,VI President, and E. GEDNEY. 
Cashier of the orth Kiver k,a bank located and 


y, being duly sworn, 
b for himself Saith that “the. Zcepolee report, with 
the schedule accompanying the saine, is, in all re- 

sgl statement of the condition of the said 
bank fore the transaction of any business on the 
12th day of September, 1886, to to the best of his a 
edge and belier. 


and A den 
i EDNE Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by bo 
nents, the lith day ot September, 1885, before m: 
OHN B. CoLe, Notary Puoplic, hichmona Co. 
Certificate filed in’ New York. 








DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH SOE Ae 
NEw York, September 9th, 1 5 


DIVIDEND NO. 73. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AnD ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of October next, to 
sharebolders of record on the 19th day of September 
inst. 
The transfer books will be cloged at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 19th inst., and reopened on 





Rev. H “Montpelier, “ the morning of the 15th of October next. 
A. F. Waitcomb. -Jainaica ‘Plain, Mass. R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
Pina B. re haron, Conn. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
rarmmC>T ARAN THE ID EAs 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


3B25,000O0 Oo. 


BANKS. port Darwen 
First National Benk, N 


Merchants Natiovel ‘Bark, i=... City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


Send for full information, 


Mechsnics seu ioe _ oo 
Lebanon Savin veg atk panos. i H. 


Cut this out; a apregaeane a 


Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y.. and Cer. 6th and Delaware Sts., Kansas City. Mo 





(QUARTERLY REPORT OF TRE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK, on, tt 
the twelfth day o: co 


age 3 

josmapad discounts, as per ule... 
rom directors of the 

Dank, nga in "Toate and 


the morning of Saturday, 
ber, 1885: 


81,131,628 44 








41,797 00 
‘ 29,426 25 
Spec 59,622 36 
U. 8, “Tewcal tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks,..............++ 67,115 Ou 
Cash items, viz.: bills and 
on ks for the next day’s ex- 
beesesockguas cccccccqoecce 14,084 96 
Otwer seme Catried as cash, 128 © 
or ; <amanioers 105,852 01 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
————- @XVEDSEB. ....2...000008 ~ e 
xchange... 
- ——- = 920 09 
Assets not included under either of the 
above heads, viz. : 
Furniture and fixtuces............... +6. 8,000 00 
SE owas cavsccgces catueinannnaetterese 81,444,081 15 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital spook, paidin im cash,........ +... $100,000 9u 
BREMNER TURE. 2.0 connec cccecceccces-cocecoce 35,000 OU 
ndivided profits, viz. : 
“ peer cccccccccccecseesce $1,307 77 
Lepesinenseteocessesseonte en Hs} 
hi r profits pacctpetseecd¥e-ced 685 0 
ther —ionae | 
Due depositors as follows,v1 
Deposits subject to che = ** at, 191,254 60 
= certificates of de- eatd 
ertified GRE 0. cc cctccccoces 18,067 1 
. , tat a oe 1,214,399 32 
Due trust companies, state an ne ona! 
banks, as per schedul DR, 00 sesces ccasvhsncees 65,668 80 
Amount due, not mated under either 
of the above hea‘s, v 
Cashier's checks outst ine. 5,26 48 
Unpaid dividends..............+ 405 00 
—_ -—— 5,671 48 
La sk danas -peipadin alesse cemibadinbeines _Bi-444,081. 15 15 


Tota! 
erase OF = Yor&, COUNTY OF NEW Y¥ 
JOS. M. DE VEAU, President, and THOS. WY: ROBIN. 
SON, Cashier of Mount Morris Bank, a bank locatea 
ana doing busipvess at One Hundred ‘and twenty-fifth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, in the City ot New York, ip 
said county, being duly sworn, eavh for himeelf, saith 
tnat the foregoing epess, with the schedule accompa- 
nying the same, is, in allr a true st t of 
the condition of the oaid bank before the transaction of 
y bonnes A 12th +, 4 - Septem ber, 188, to the 
ext of his know e al ef. 
Os. M. DE VEAU, President. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the l4th day of Soptennnes. 1885, before me, 
. H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary public. New York County. 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE MURRAY 
i > Me the 1 Eee of Saturday, the 
t , 
12th day 0 ptem asi OES. 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... $1,128,705 77 
Due from directors of the 
bank, included in loans and 
GON caracsesouie-d ee eocce 


















Overdrafts, ‘as per schedule Eociieonkecusanauis 514 18 
Due from trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per schedule. 116,475 37 
Other real_ estate, as per schedule. 24,157 15 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. 1,000 00 
Specie. 139,590 WO 
U. 8S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes 0: national WRB. cccsccccccccsccces 185,592 00 
Cash items, viz.: B and 
chests for the next day" - 
RBCRANGES. .0.ccccccccccce voce $116,545 88 
Other ome quae as cash, as 2.505 0s 
er Pibbideecnseghoossens 
. ats — —— 119,711 56 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
Current expenses........+..+. 5,121 42 
——— 5,121 48 
Assets not included under 
— of the above heads, 
Furniture and fixtures....... 2,750 00 
Expense account.............065 4,921 07 
aoa 7,671 07 
a Pane ee eee eee Saree ee «81,728,588 58 
a ’ 
Contin stock paid in in cash. . $100,000 00 
ee 100,000 00 
Usavenee —- = £ 
Disc covees $52,158 29 
7,90 08 
Interest paneton cecceooecocessese 14,855 76 
-_-_ 74,924 78 
Due depositors as follows, vi viz. 
Deposits subject to check... 1,382,527 99 
— certificates hdd > 
coe abe 12,042 wv 
chruitied GOED, cocnseccs'as 23,474 61 
—— 1,418,044 50 
Due trust companies, state 
and ational ——.s as Kaw 
schedule....... ° 85,051 35 
—— 35,051 35 
Amouut due, not included 
ft der = of the above 
ea ds. 
Unpaid ‘Dividends, penepesdieatedodooseeseeese 518 00 
TAREE... scunsacostnegnoenenonsisasubiiniin 1, 728,038 53 
STaTE oF New YORK, ag or New Yo ORK, 88, 
WILLIAM A. pes. President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier otf No.4 Bank, a bank 
loca ted and doing xt. rm 0. dl pg = ‘Avenue. 
int he City of New York, im said mate, being duly 
sw orn, each for bimeeif saith Chee ne foregoing 


re port, with | the schecule accompanying the i) is, 
in alir , & irue stat t of the 
sai d bank, betore the Gameeanien of any business on 
the izth day of September, 1865, tothe best or bis 
kno wiledge and belt 
LLIAM A. DARLING, President. 
H. GALE, Cashier. 
erally eutgned bed and sworn to by both depo- 
ne ry the i4th day ot September, 188, before me 
__ MAURICE V. FR2unD, Notary Fublic, New York Co. 


UARTERLY) by nV pour. OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH K, on the morning of Satur- 
day, thelzth ¥ ~ 2 Beptet ber, Is 
 GiSCOUNTE. ......0.cceeee cree ceeeseee $822,826 67 
= roan directors of the bank, 1 
cluded in loans and discounts. . "435, 900 75 








826 30 
173,607 66 
45000 WU 





3,000 00 
dtocks —_ pesupeynen te 5 














Specie... ele w 
US. ew tender ~ and circuiting 

notes of — jonal Danks. ..........00- eee eeee 92,995 00 
Bills and cnecks for. the next day’s ex- 

CDANGES. .. 000. cccreececseccccccccssccescocees 59,766 79 
Items carried 4» cash... 316 60 
Current expenses....... 3.9% Ww w 

Total. .....+++scccees . 81,309, Ols O18 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock Ls ta $M COBB... .ccccccccccce $100,000 00 
Undivided profi VizZ.: 

Discount. . 86,970 89 

Exchange. 1u2 & 

ang el eee __ sats 7 

r B.ccccessscccceceses F 7 

ee n ‘ ---——— 67,390 47 

ue depositors as follows-—vi1z. : 
ag subject tocheck.. « 1,171,727 81 

—— perv cul of de- pat 

tified becks.* 15,780 2 

ce z —-—- 1 ae e 

Unpaid dividends................ ++ pabosdeaes 
eT ee - Gam 56 


STaTr OF NEW cone County oF New Yo 

CHAKLLES E. BROWN, Casnier of the ELEVENTH 
WAKD BANK, located and doing business at No. 147 
Avenue D, in the City of New Xork, 2 said county, be- 
ing duly sworn, for himself that the ~~ 
going ny with oe schedule vsccomipanying the 
same, 


true the con- 
dition of ‘the said bank before the transaction of any 


business on the lzth day of September, to the 
best of his knowledge and lief, Kod Hee 
pty the President, is absent and cannot join in 

e re} 

= CHAS, E, BROW 

Subscribed and sworn to by athy ine 10th day 
of September, 18865, before 
con N w. ble mie 


Notary Pu pee, SEnenee. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 








NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarterly 
reports of several of the State Banks doing 
business in this city, to which we call the 
especial attention of our readers interested 
in finance. The stocks of our City Banks 
are largely held for investment by individ- 
uals and corporations all over the country. 
A summary of the more important items of 
the reports is given below: 

MURRAY HILL BANK. 


ee es AEE ee Pe Ps De yee #1,728,539 
Capital stock............ PO ee 100,000 
ae pieces coves 100,000 
Undivided profits................. 14,925 


NORTH RIVER BANK, 


Resources............ Eds Wee oagennt $2,581,551 
Capital stock......... pokstaneseauen ° 240,000 
NE Kaan bbc adeudal wih aeoesanek 63,630 
Undivided profits........0..sssse0e 17,665 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
| ee oe eecceccess+. $1,444,081 


CEN wveskedveiveos sabects 100,000 
ror sees 35,000 
Undivided profits. . ennese sdeneieeon 23,342 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Resources ....... jorgkiseucesbenee + $1,359,019 
po See are 100,000 
Undivided profits............... —_ 67,390 
SEABOARD BANK. 
Resources........... ba sesbesee $2,962,401 
Se eee. ° 000 
Surplus....... P oa gees 75,000 
Undivided profits. . 200+ etanheecneone ° 44,978 





Commercia, 
DRY GOODS. 


THE progress in the business of the dry 
goods market that has been noticed of late 
in this column continues to be both en- 
couraging and satisfactory as regards vol- 
ume. The reports that are received from 
the various business centers indicate the 
substantial character of the improvement 
that has been established, as well as the 
firmness of the confidence in the demands 
with which the future is freighted. In 
most every department of the trade dealers 
are stocking up more liberally than ever, 
though a conservative feeling is still preva- 
lent, which indicates that the business of 
the market is expanding upon a substan- 
tial foundation. Throughout the week the 
demand has been well sustained, not- 
withstanding the intervention of the 
Hebrew holidays, and buyers willing- 
ly pay the advance in prices recently es- 
tablished. The jobbing trade has been 
active in some quarters, and both staple 
and department goods were distributed in 
very fair quantities among Western ‘and 
near-by retailers, who are now well repre- 
sented in the market. Stocks of mapufac- 
tured goods are generally light in first 
hands, leading makes of dress goods, 
prints, ginghams, bleached and colored cot- 
tons, hosiery, knit underwear, etc., being 
closely sold up to production. The tone 
of the market is consequently firm, and 
buyers are taking hold with increased con- 
fidence in the maintenance of values. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand for staple cot‘on goods, and the vol- 
ume of business was fair. Brownsheetings 
were in light request, and selections of 
bleached goods were mainly restricted to 
small lots of the most popular makes. Cot- 
ton flannels continued to move steadily 
and in very fair quantities, while there was 

a moderate inquiry for wide sheetings, 
sided cottons, silesias, sateens, etc. 
Agents’ prices are steadily maintained on 


such goods as govern the market, and there 
is comparatively little tendeney toward 
** cutting ” on the part of jobbers, although 
occasional drives are being made by those 
who stocked up freely before the late ad- 
vance, 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, and 
quotations are unchanged at 34c. for 64x64 
‘* spots” and 2jc. for best 56x60s. 

RINTS were moderately active in jobbing 
circles, and a fair distribution was made 
by the commission houses. Narrow-fold 
suteens, indigo-blues and low-grade fancy 
prints are doing well, and robes, furnitures, 
shirtings, mournings, grays, solid colors 
and staples continue in steady request by 
package and retail buyers. Stocks of cali- 
coes are in much better shape than at the 
corresponding time in recent years, the 
supply of low grade and 56x60 fancies be- 
ing noticeably light. 

GrinGHAMs continued in fair request and 
a moderately good distribution was made 

by leading jobbers. Standard dress ging- 
hams are in light supply with agents, and 
the best makes of staple checks and fancies 
are well sold up. Crinkled seersuckers are 
meeting with a good deal of attention from 
the jobbing trade, but clothiers have now 

laced the bulk of their orders for the com- 
ng season. 
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Dress Goops.—Agents report a steady 
re-order demand for all-wool dress fabrics, 
as novelties in soft-wool suitings, boucle 
effects, all-wool cashmeres, serges, diago- 
nals, etc., and fine cotton-warp goods, as 
body cashmeres, satines, etc., are doing 
fairly well. Yarn-dyed and piece-dyed 
figured cotton dress goods continue in 
steady request, and certain makes are sold 
to arrive. 

Wooten Goops.—The condition of the 
department for woolen goods is very satis- 
factory, and commission houses find them- 
selves well sold up, not only on worsteds, 
but on fancy cassimeres as well. Unions, 
in particular, were doing remarkably well, 
desirable makes being sold far in advance 
of production. A further stimulus to trade 
may be expected from the visit next week 
of a large number of Chicago and Cincin- 
nati buyers. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


There was a good inquiry for black gros 
grain silks in the foreign department. In 
fact the supply was so small that recourse 
was made to the domestic product, as im- 
porters were badly bitten last year. The 
demand for dress goods was mainly for 
boucles and other rough goods; but there 
was also considerable inquiry regarding 
staples, with a view to future business 
when the appetite for novelties has been 
satisfied. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For tne week, 1885. 1884. 


Entered at the port.. .... ... $2,291,295 $2,399,986 

Thrown on the market...... 2,461,754 2,499,129 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 74,171,330 89,170,106 

Thrown op the market....... 76,247,762 87,246,740 





FLORENCE SILK MITTENS, 


This engraving shows the latest 
1 style ot these goods. It 18 pub- 
lished as a protection for those 
ladies who wish to obtain mittens 
well-made from genuine 


Florence Kritting Silk. 


Whatever the design, all real 
Fiorence Silk Mittens are soid 
one pair_in a box, bearing the 
branc ** FLORENCE ”? on one 


The pattern shown here is lined 
n wrist and back throughout 
with sil 

They are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are far more 
comfortabie than any glove, 
wore durable anc quite 

My yA and fashionable 
as the best of gloves, 











Sold by all Enterpris- 
ing Dealers. 





Our latest book on knit- 
ting (1885 edition) contains 
asZover one hundred valua- 
ble iNustrated rules, including full 
instructions for this mitten. 

Mailed to any addiess on receip 
77 of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Florence, Mass. 


HIGH-CLASS 


WALL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 
Pr. BECK & Co,, 


Manufacturers 
Importers and exporters. 
The new samples for the season of 1885 ~-’86 

now ou Exhibition at both our ware- 
rooms. The largest and finest 
collection ever shown in 
Americain Designs 


and Colorings. 
Gold Medal. Also. 


LINCRUSTA-WA LTON, 
Mey 
ee 


Hdl, 


ntervational and 


[ 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1884. DECORATED. 


FR. BECK & CO., 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 

7th-ave. and 2Oth-st. 
Branch Showrooms, 

Cor. Sth-ave.and SOth-st. 

wn races duslve Devigns and Ocloriuge furnished. 


All goode guaranteed positively free trom arsenic 
and other poisonous matter. 











THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING. 
IN MANY NEW DESIGNS, 


PLAIN 


Cor. 








THE GOOD NEWS TO 
GREATAMERICAN ¢ LADIE 


cs? 
Greatest inducements ever 
¥ offered Now's your time to get 
up oraers tor our celebrated 
E Yeas and Coffees. and secure 
4 peautiful Gold Band, or Moss 
. Kose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
ComPANY Decorated Gold Band Moss 
— ae Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decora.cu «... . Set, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


Ty .* Sirens & Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Print- 
Te Presse Blocks for Engravers. Lat- 
+ for Machinists, 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 


140 Fulton, and 16 and 1s Dutch Street, New York 











GARPETS. 


OUR FALL STYLES NOW OPEN. 
SPECIAL SALE. 


(Recent purchase.) 

150 CHOICE DESIGNS TOURNAY VELVETS, 
500 DIFFERENT STYLES BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 
500 CHOICE PATTERNS ALL- WOOL INGRAINS 
(All leading first-class makes). 

AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 
BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Son’s Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price Jists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6inch wide. 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 138th ry 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 1S DIRECrED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, ANB 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES? MUSLIN. UNDERWEAR 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CArALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER IST. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers 0} 





Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New York. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER SANITARIUM at Lakewood, New 
Jersey, in the great pine belt; dry soil; dry air; 
sunny; no malaria; open fires ; Turkish, Koman, 
electro-thermal, salt, medicatea, and all hy dropathic 
baths; ,yonenege: Swedish movements. Open from 
Sept. isth to uly Ist, with or without prgntment. 
dress, H. J. CATE, M. 'D., Lakewood, N. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 

















UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 





1861. 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W-. BOND, President. 
mM. V. B. EDGEKLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 





THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 
Insur'lce 


co.. 
Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FIF TH ANN o AL weg 


Ct Gina sudan cate sbtenesctancsnncwewssese 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 





ODO all CIMIMR,..... cccocccoccsccecccccceess ces 961,447 51 
Surplus.......... e0ncececccesbocccetéccvceosoeos 406,042 74 
ee, “ 


THOS. BR VON TOOMERY, 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 80 will be 930 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cash.............++ 570 00 





sec for 20 years at the net cost of 833 60 
or ‘pred 68 for 81,000 insarence per year. Or, if the policy 
be not surrendered at the end of the 20 years, it be- 
compas a paid-up policy of $1,005. Any other amount 
will be in the same proportions. 
These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
a pay able in the event of the death of the 
aesured here is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash 7, Paid-up Value bein  epramoed by 
e terms of the New 


For a and other ages and potting and also 
in the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or avvl» at: he 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 4TH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of iis 
affairaon the 31at December, 1884. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1884, to 3lst December, 1884,..... $3,958,039 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1884 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insuranee Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 
Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 


.- 814,240,475 39 





Total Income.......... 








Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
‘“* Endowments............ 873,808 50 
Dividends 


and Surrender Values, 


© Annuities, 
3,603,970 85 
Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 








17,463 
#61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cush ASG... ...sscciees $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


|, #10,000,900 
Policies in foroe....0.....2s. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Ciaums paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, _ 1882, 2,798,018. 
1883, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,963. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 


Cash Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. 


Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 


Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 18682, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,800,296. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 





hb Mellewwakcncduoncenencecoesccees 1,447,756 70 

Total Marine Premiums.................... 85,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1884, to 3lst December, 1884............ - 84, 066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 

NE 0666s canccdtceccizccos $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre 

urs ont - 

penses...... . -8787,789 4u 
The Company has the following Asseta, 

viz, 
United States and | of New York 

a om, CNT Bank. and other Stocks.. $8,776,685 v0 

by Stocks and otherwise.. 1 


Beal Estate and pA nny due the Company, 
estimated ° 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
lewai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year enaing 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
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Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
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The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirr 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2.. The privilege of continumg your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





MOBRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., } , 
4. HUNTINGTON, M.D. J 
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pee: Deve wese IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Total Assets, — st, 1885... $2,546,512 86 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. HARTFORD, CONN. (ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 1. REMSEN LANE. Wine Pood aad couident 
, Say Oe i ee ee eee Err see: 261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. THE CONTINENTAI 
: INCOME. This Company issues Policies T. H. BROSNAN, President. HARE, ENRUR- 
| remeron fOr Oye es 15,003,48005 | UPOn the Life and Endowment | o. P. FRALEIGH. sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y OF pee 
i Sie sta cca oa ile ip sn . WHEELWRIGHT, Axs't Sec. 
265,435,729 73 | Plans,in all well-approved torms. A ee oe " esate 
DISBURSEMENTS, All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 93.447 8, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 9 It offers unquestioned securi- | "Y.ctiGitins paid etonce as scon as satisfactory 0. 
men Office. - 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and’ Annu: ty, prudent management, and a | eee ee ae ee ined with the largest ber $403,619.77. 
bcbinaiy asiibettemotieusd Occ. coeccece 2,882,078 30 ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- JAB. 8. PARSONS, 
Discounted Endowments..............+++++ 512,040 77 711 liberal policy. Agents wanted, MD pany. sisaisd aif hiendnes Hiiimandiemad Sant, 
erat Epia Kutaybetders.. heveneed $7,104,787 07 oF A.8 bel ne 5 ma 
0 apita eeccce , 
Premi Securiti a off. 2222. Y , 
Caen aver Sait ko T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. Bf Beso, 
quae e.. -» 1,215,549 91 





‘owt OL F. ¥; HUDSON, Sec’y, STATEMENT 


Total Disbursements............ {,39)898.009 12 


or 
eoentnnmmdh '$55.537,720 ue The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
BALANCE SHEET. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
Bond saidiei ASSETS. For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Fourth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1885. 


Preserve Premetesae Faed.-......ccccsssssscccsss: 00 csesccscccccccscccccccscscssscscevsscsvecssssscsesscsssccccccccsscsccssssscscsscss Dy SSOgs ae OO 
Reserve For Unpaid Losses And Claims....... 66. ccccccecccesecteccecncsnteneee seneeeeeeeeseeeeessneeeeenaseeesesereeaseesens 389,513 48 
NWT Searles... oo. cc ccc ccccces, coseccsccccsccseceseccesesseesecatecsssssccsssseccsessscsescssesstsecsssctssscscsessecsescssscsssesssessseos 1LOZO, SOS 84 














CMBHE MBRETS 00... cescscccsssssssssssesscccseseeccsteessesssscssessecessesseccesssseetens cessneeosssseessesesereseeeeres GF, 260,.058 29 


@\ SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 
Cash in Banks............ i soa ics oat csaneteenncmens awed seceee ceccceceee @134,241 23 | State and City Bonds (market value)...........0..0scececcecceccses seseee $222,000 00 
. eceeecee 971,950 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ............+:0.cseecceseesesenes 123,600 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate : terest due om lst July, 1685.........ccccccsccscsssssccccsssseccccsesee —- 48,087 18 
United States Stocks (market value)............++.++++ paccceccceccccccces SgGED Gun 


Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents................sse+.0- 340,835 03 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............---- 1,581,772 50° Real EState....ssesessssrerseseerssrcseseseranseesssesescssesesseeseeenes a 960,337 38 





Potal...cccee COOP SORES EHO HEHEHE SEES SHEE OHETEH EEE HEHEHE HERE HEHEHE OEEH EEE RHE EHH Ete eseeed coe ce ee ttents seseeseteeenccesetdetoettossssessoe dy ROOgOOS 82 


B-E-FERD Aw, | seve seo J. H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres't and Sec’y. D. A. HEALD. Vice-President. © CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


New Youx, July (4th, 1886, 
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Old and Aoung. 


MICHAEL MALONEY’S SERENADE 
"RY W. W. FINK. 


Ou! Nora McCune! 
Is it draimin’ ye are? 
Is it wakin’ or shieepin’ ye be? 
"Tis the dark of the moon 
An’ there’s niver a star 
To watch if ye’re peepin’ at me. 
Throw opin yer blind,shweet love, if ye’re there ; 
An’ if ye are not, plaze be shpakin’ ; 
An’ if ye’re inclined, ye might bring yer guitah, 
An’ help me, me darlint to wakin’, 


Iam lonely! Ahone! 
An’ I’m Michael Maloney, 
Awakin’ shweet Nora McCune. 
For, love, I'm alone, 
An’ here’s Larrie Mahoney, 
An’ Dinnis O’Rouk an’ Muldoon. 
I've brought them to jine in the song I'll be 
singin’ ; 
For, Nora, shweet Nora McCune, 
Ye've shtarted me heart-strings so loudly to 
ringin’, 
One person can’t carry the chune! 


But don’t be unainy, 
Me darliut, for fear ° 
Our saicrit of love should be tould. 
Mahoney is crazy, 
An’ Dinnis can’t hear ; 
Muldoon is struck dum wid a could, 
Their backs are all facin’ the window, me dear ; 
An’ they’ve shworn by the horn of the moon 
That niver a note of me song will they hear 
That refers to shweet Nora McCune. 
Oana, NEB, 
- > 


A STUDY FOR A HEROINE. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH STODDARD, 





To our little world outside I was a “ spir- 
ited” child; in my own family a * pest.” 
Somebody must take the ungrateful charge 
of me; and, having worn out the patience of 
every one in turn, Mother engaged Sarah 
Brett, a young girl in our neighborhood, to 
keep an eye on me, and ‘‘manage” me. 
She was the daughter of ‘‘ Uncle Siah” and 
Sally Brett, an impecunious couple, whose 
individuality was so different and so 
marked that they were known to every- 
body, and were a common quotation. 
Uncle Siah was achurch-member, and very 
pious. Sally’s moral nature was so narrow 
that time and circumstance never made 
any chink through which a conscience 
could creep. She had capacities, though, 
one of which admitted her everywhere; 
she was excellent in sickness, Piety and 
nursing thus kicked the beam in the 
scale of their inferiority. Unele Siah’s 
persistent prayers were tedious; he 
wept over them with quavering voice in 
vestry and conference, and nobody under- 
stood a word. He was a nuisance to 
Mother, pious as she was; but she believed 
in him, and the esprit du corps prevalent in 
New England Congregationalism, kept her 
faithful to his needs, and she kindly an- 
swered him when he queried if her right- 
eousness was as filthy rags, and if she ‘‘wras- 
tled with the sperrit, prevailin’ ’g’inst the 


enemy.” His means of livelihood were 
clam-digging, collecting herbs, garden 
work. He was also a sort of oral mail for 


misfortunes; and, if any accident happened, 
he was the first to know it. 

But Mother could not abide Sally. Her 
hook nose, inquisitive eyes, the way sbe 
curried favor, was an offense; and when 
Sally called, not to beg, but to inquire 
whether those bottles that had stood so long 
on the shelf in the pump room were of any 
use, or if those bits of old carpet in the back 
entry were going to be thrown away, or to 
say how she heard that the minister said 
Mrs. Hilliard was the most benevolent 
woman in the village, Mother called her, 
between her téeth, hypocrite and cheat; 
and gave her the bottles, carpets, and a 
pail of milk. 

The Bretts lived in and owned an old, 
tumble-down house in the center of the 
village. It was permeated with a smell of 
ancient smoke and decayed wood. The dark 
red beams and doors were wurm-eaten, the 
worms long since gone to decay themselves. 
When Sarah took me there, I opened the 
worm-holes and pretended to make dishes 
from the powder and Uncle Siah’s empty 
clam shells. 

In the Spring Sally earned a little money 
by making spruce beer, she was also fa- 





mous for a salve which the suffering came 
for from far and near. The pair never 
quarreled ; but Sally felt a secret contempt 
for Uncie Siah, and he bore a namelegs 
dread and doubt of her, mingled with a pity 
which found its vent in prayer, frequent 
and ubiquitary. Sally often tartly asked a 
caller: ** Don’t you hear him whining in the 
shed?” 

Long after this l learned the development 
of Sarah’s character; her faith in her fa- 
ther; the respect which was never turned 
aside by the weak and ridiculous part of his 
nature; her sad suspicion of her mother, 
and revolt against her greedy meanness and 
cunning and sharp vulgarity. The shadow 
of what Sarah was to be rested upon her; 
from out these sordid surroundings a hero- 
ic soul developed for the tablets of bere- 
after. 

Perhaps Sarah was a proof of *‘heredity” ; 
like neither father nor mother, neither gar- 
rulous nor cunning, her talkative power 
was good, and her insight was clear. It 
astonished me to be so soon found out. 
My designs were interpreted before they 
were fully prepared, and she shamed me 
from their consummation, yet showed mea 
laughing sympathy. There was aspice of 
good-natured malice in her. She liked toin 
vent terrible stories to enjoy my terrors, 
and improvise upon my ‘* capers” till she 
scared me out of them. I did not love her; 
she was too plain, and children love the 
beautiful. There was something, besides, 
that stood between us—I could not define 
it—something far away that [I did not 
reach. 1 saw looks in her eyes which 
made me turn round suddenly to see what 
was bebind me. 

So Sarah and | passed from stage to 
stage. First with play; dolls and toys, or 
out-of-doors on the shore, or in the fields— 
always together; us her mother said: 
‘* Trapseing forever, Sarah follerin’ me like 
a dog from pillar to post, and wearing out 
shoe leather.” Then I was placed in school, 
merely to learn the three R’s, which Sarah 
fought with, and conquered sooner than I, 
‘*capers’' ever standing in the way of my 
advancement—-eternally patient with me in 
her help to force knowledge into my empty 
head. 

Sunday-school was added to our weekly 
trials; and Sundays were dreadful to me 
before I could read well. The long sessions 
of sermons and Bible class aggravated my 
temper, and finished me off as an accom- 
plished ** torment.” 


Uncle Siah was prayerfully moved by 
Sarah’s proficiency as a Bible scholar; but 
he warned her that ‘‘larnin’” would not 
save her; she must humble herself, and be 
‘*as nothin’ and nobody, before she could 
enter the house of the Lord.” 

Sally’s black eyes snapped, as she added 
that such business would help her along in 
the world. 

** Just as it has father,” Sarah replied. 

In family councils a change was pro- 
posed; but as our family was a happy-go- 
lucky one, not doing to-day what could be 
done to-morrow, nothing was done until a 
little affair brought about a move in my 
destiny. 

One day in school, at recess, I heard a 

big girl malign an absent friend; I sur- 
prised her by as hard a blow on her cheek 
as [| could give. 
* Consternation and sileuce prevailed for a 
moment. Saraly stood near me, with her 
Wands on her hips, her stony, steadfast 
glance fixed on my enemy, which so exas- 
perated her that she screamed : 

.*' And you, Sarah Brett, scum as sea- 
weed, with your factory cotton gown. Can’t 
the Hilliards raise a decent one for you? I 
wouldn’t be a waiter this year nor the next 
on a tom-boy, because her father’s rich and 
your father is a clam-digger.” 

Not a word from Sarah. I was about to 
“pitch in” again; but Sarah drew me 
away. 

The teacher handed her a note. as we 
left. 

** Yes,” she muttered, on the way, “ ‘t is 
only a factory cotton. I am glad I did not 
knock her down. Is it wicked for me to 
wear good clothes? Would puff me up, 
maybe.” 

“Puffs?” I said, feeling rather ashamed 
of her poor dress. ‘‘ My French cambric 
is puffed. Don’t you like it?” 

‘‘For you. Your Aunt Dora says. the 








flesh must be mortified. Mortification has 
taken place often with me.” 

“O, Sarah! Will you turn black and 
die, like that woman you told me about?” 
She laughed, and looked pleasant again. 

We did not return to school. 

Another crisis followed soon. 

With no word of warning, Sarah ap- 
peared in church wearing a pink bonnet, 
of so new a fashion, s9 large, and so much 
trimmed, that the attention of the congre- 
gation was given to our pew. Mother was 
greatly disturbed; but grace restrained 
her till Monday, when she burst out with 
St. Paul, and ended with: ‘‘ Where did it 
come from?” 

‘*My cousin sent it from Whitestone,” 
Sarah replied, ‘‘ and she wants me to learn 
a milliner’s trade of her,” 

Aunt Dora was in her rocking-chair. 
She shook her head, and remarked that all 
young folks’s heads has turned nowadays. 

‘How, Aunt?” [ asked. ‘‘ Because 
Sarah, weats @ factory frock, does it turn 
your head to work lace veils*to wear on 
your bonnets?” 

They both told me to “ shut up.” 

Sarah’s eyes wore that strange look 
which always set me pondering. 1 think 
it affected Mother to asperity. If the pink 
bonnet was a specimen of her taste, she 
doubted whether her cousin could teach 
her much; and there was great pretension 
about it; very unsuitable. 

**Mrs. Hilliard,” said Sarah, *‘ aint I as 
good flesh and blood as any folks who wear 
pink, red, green, or yellow bonnets, made 
every which way?” 

With each color her voice rose, though 
in attitude and expression she was very 
calm. 

‘*L hope so; Lhope so, Sarah. But that 
is not the point,” Mother answered, quite 
subdued. 

** It’s all points. Laura’s father is called 
Squire Hilliard, my father is called Uncle 
Siah. What is the reason? Whatever it is, 
maybe, I guess it is allright. But if the 
first ladies here wore to meeting any kind of 
a bonnet, would the folks stare? Oh! no. 
Next day they’d borrow the pattern of it.” 

‘* Well, [ never!” said Aunt Dora. ‘The 
world is coming to an end when young 
girls put themselves, forward with an 
idea.” | 

So Sarah andI were parted; and she went 
to Whitestone. 

I took my liberty cheerfully, roaming 
the place at large, and happy in the vacuity 
children are blest with. I came across 
Uncle Siah, one day, and inquired when 
Sarah was coming home. 

He put his basket and hoe on the ground, 
to keep a wary eye upon me, lest 1 should 
startle him with a ‘‘ caper.” 

* Little gal, Ldunno. What doth your 
Ma say? Has she gin her up? Sary’s my 
darter, though, for all the world, and I 
pray the Lord not to lay a heavy hand on 
her. Little gal, you’ve a good Ma, and a 
good Pa, but remember where the wicked 
go. Do your folks want any clams to- 
day?” 

fottering on his way, his gray hair flut- 
tering in the wind, [heard him strike up: 

** My flesh shall slumber in the g d 
Till the last trump’s joyful sound.” 

The following Spring Sally Brett died 
suddenly ; died, as Uncle Siah said, *‘ while 
her spruce beer was farmenting, and afore 
she house-cleaned.” 

Her death aged him greatly. Sarah 
came home, intending to return; but his 
condition and wishes altered her plans. 


‘* First and foremost,” she said, *‘ I must 
watch Father, and keep him from wander- 
ing. He may pray all over the house, and 
in the back yard; but he must not go into 
any other house or place for that purpose, 
He shall never do a stroke of work; he can 
play at digging clams, or gathering winter- 
green, if he likes, or potter round the 
kitchen.” 

We were interested,in her plans of start- 
ing millinery and dress-making. Mother 
and Aunt Dora united in praise of her im- 
proved appearance; she was the same to 
me. I thought her bonnets hideous, and 
her dresses were no fit for me; but I never 
thought of her plainness now, and was 
sincerely attracted to her. 

The small room on one side the door 
was arranged for the shop; the larger one 
opposite Sarah fitted up and called it 














‘father’s arbor.” She effaced the ancient 
odors, papered the smoked walls, placed 
plants in the windows, cleaned and mended 
the furniture, and trimmed the wide fire. 
places with the feathery asparagus. Under 
the dim, -sloping eaves she found stores 
which Sally had laid away to sell sometime, 
or for a ‘‘rainy day,” braided rugs, intri- 
cate patch-work quilts, cushions covered 
with bright bits of cloth, and_ yarn for 
numberless stockings. 

‘*Lord ha’ mercy!” cried anold neighbor, 
stepping in. ‘If I aint a-treading right 
on Sally Brett’s mat. I give her my baby 
Billy’s yaller petticoat for the sunflower in 
the middle. She was a master hand for 
rugs; and now she’s where she can’t braid 
any more.” 

** Nor needs any,” said Sarah. 

‘*Oh! I don’t begrudge you her savings. 
It’s only my way of speaking. We are all 
poor creatures. I s’pose you would not 
like to let me know the price of that bon- 
net?” 

Step by step Sarah advanced. Work 
came in, and, whether it was tact by na- 
ture or acquired, she obtained and kept 
her custom. ‘Those who knew themselves 
her superiors perceived she made no at. 
tempt to equal them, and her inferiors 
were sure they were not looked down 
upon. The window of her little shop- 
room rivaled the post-office; for almost 
everybody stopped to tell her the news, or 
to get what had been told. 

‘Uncle Siah,” relegated to the kitchen, 
the ‘‘ arbor” was made the rendezvous for 
the church choir to practice in; for Sarah, 
singing ‘‘alto,” sat in the gallery, from 
which no weather or interference kept her. 
When a dancing-school was started, her 
name was early on the subscription list, in 
spite of opposition. 

‘*I can’t argify with her,” said Uncle 
Siah toa ‘‘brother.” ‘Somehow, as she 
takes it, she’s doing a good turn to some- 
body.” 

At this dancing school we met, as 
country people generally meet. Class 
distinctions are kept out of sight, though 
they exist. 

‘* Why do you look after and dance with 
all the gawky fellows?” Iasked. ‘ And 
you take it as seriously as if you were dis- 
tributing tracts.” 

‘*When my toes are trod on, and lam 
bumped against and pulled about, I can’t 
help being serious. And it is too bad the 
girls refuse to dance with them. They 
know you are above them; but when they 
dance with me they are a little proud, be- 
cause you notice me. Don’t you see?” 

‘* Yes, your logic I see.” 

At this period of Sarah’s life, a few were | 
disposed to make invidious remarks. She, 
it was plainly seen, knew which side her 
bread was buttered? Why not? Sally’s 
own daughter! Politic where Sally was 
cunning. This setting of herself before 
folks to preach the Devil was dead, that 
everybody had beautiful traits, and meant 
well—she knew better!” 


Sarah heard of these opinions, and 
thought it rather ‘‘ discouraging”; but she 
hoped they were not meant. I found her 
in the “arbor” one day, with a lot of little 
girls, busy with their needles. 

‘*Experiment,” she motioned with her 
lips. Then aloud: *‘ Come, see how nicely 
my girls are learning to sew, and help their 
mothers.” ‘*Nuisance’—she motioned 
again—*‘ sometimes; but they have been 
brought up so badly.” 

A table was covered with odds and ends 
of silk and ribbons, for pin-cushions, and 
bags, and so forth. While they were at 
work she read them stories, and when the 
afternoon closed they were regaled with 
tea and ginger-bread. 

‘* How long have you been at this per- 
formance?” I asked. 

‘‘Oh! three or four months. Some of 
them walk a long distance. Poor little 
souls! I wish their mothers would wash 
them before they come.” 

‘*T wonder you don’t give them a batb.” 

“T dare not. It would anger the 
mothers so, they might not be allowed to 
come at all.” 

“You should have a sign out, ‘ Humanity 
taken in and done for.’” 

She explained that it was the best way to 
reach the girls, and bring Baptists and Uni-. 

ersglists together. She believed in all the 
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religions. She hoped I would not think 
her *‘ forward.” 

I note nothing especial for a year or two. 
Sunrise and sunset, the ebb and flow of the 
tide, and human life in its ordinary diur- 
nal changes; nothing more. 

Passing Sarah’s open window, one day, I 
heard voices, and stopped by it. 

She was at work on a delicate silk. 

‘© You may say what you please,” quickly 
remarked a person I knew well. ‘‘ He has 
not had the most to do in that bargain. 
We all are aware that he is well off; owns 
a piece of the ‘Arab,’ and the house he 
lives in. She hasn’t a cent to her name. 
Of course she wants a good home. I 
wonder if he did not buy that silk.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” Sarah replied. ‘* No.” 

“You seem to know. Some folks say 
you are the go-between.” 

‘Very likely. Just feel the silk; thick 
as a board.” 

«‘What is it, Sarah?” I interposed. 

‘* Mary Green’s wedding-gown. She is 
to be married next week to Abner Hamon. 
Are you surprised? You know how bash- 
ful he is. You remember how you 
laughed, how he poked his umbrella into 
me, when he meant to offer his arm?” 

‘+ And something else,” I was about to 
say; but, recollecting who was by, de- 
sisted. 

‘¢ Bashful?” the person remarked. ‘‘ It’s 
all put on. Anybody can purse up their 
mouth, and turn up their nose, and act as 
if people were to be taken up with tongs.” 

‘* He was good to his mother,” said Sarah. 
‘* He will be a first-rate provider. 1 know 
he hasn’t the gift of the gab; but Mary 
will make up for that.” 

‘If you,” began our friend and pitcher— 

‘‘Oh! Mrs. Jameson,” Sarah broke in, 
‘‘T have a new receipt for cake, and made 
it this morning. I know what your cake 
is. Just take your bonnet off and stay to 
tea.” 

‘IT don’t care if I dv,” answered the 
mollified lady, ‘‘ though I have no occasion 
to.” 

‘Oh! you artful Sarah!” I whispered, 
as I moved off. Everybody knew that her 
name had been coupled with that of Abner 
from the time he joined the church choir 
to sing *‘ bass.” It was also commented 
upon that Mary Green, a very pretty girl, 
sought Sarah, and hung upon her, especial- 
ly when Abner was in the vicinity. 

‘* Serves Sarah Brett right to walk inte 
that trap blind-fold. Fool as Mary Green 
wes, she knew how toset it. Abner ought 
to be grateful as he stood by for Sarah to 
pull his chestnuts out of the fire.” 

Whatever band Sarah had in the affair, 
she stood by them; saw them married; 
and, perhaps, like a faithful robin red- 
breast, covered them with the leaves of 
her charity, her hopes, and her regrets. 


I was called away from home for several 
months, and meanwhile ‘* Uncle Siah,” 
grown decrepit, departed this life, deeply 
mourned by Sarah. 

‘* lf he could only have seen his funeral,” 
she said, tearfully, ‘‘ and heard the choir 
sing ‘Soldier, go home,’ he would have 
cried for joy. The church insisted upon 
his being buried in this public way. Every- 
body wanted to do something for me. Ab- 
ner Hamon left his sick wife—poor Mary, 
you know—to be one of the pall-bearers. 
Trouble stalks ahead of him, I am afraid. 
Mary isin a decline. I wish,” she con- 
cluded abruptly, ‘* 1 could go away; but I 
mustn’t. ‘here will always be something 
for me to do here.” 

It was true about Abner. With the fall 
of the leaf that year the pretty, frail, use- 
less creature fluttered like a butterfly over 
the confines of this world to some other. 

Before her headstone was placed at her 
grave it was surmised that Sarah Brett 
might have her chance yet, if she played 
her cards right. But Sarah’s play was not 
in that direction. We were not young girls 
merely, but matured women. I had money, 
was educated, as the phrase goes, had tray- 
eled, owned toa circle of gay and pros- 
perous friends; and yet Sarah steadily 
continued to attract me. I was bound to 
observe her, and compelled to acknowledge 
a force which I did not quite comprehend; 
for she was still obscure, poor, her inter- 
ests confined within the sphere of our small 
community. She was not “ goody” at all, 


‘sailing parties. 


up till midnight reading a clever novel; 
she was fond of whist, and it was reported 
that she had been seen “playing back- 
gammon in the forenoon!” She was 
as lively as useful in our picnics and 
It was a source of 
speculation to the church, because 
she declined to make a “ profession” 
and become a member. The year follow- 
ing Uncle Siah’s death a great revival 
swept over our region; Sarah went to all 
the meetings, and sat unmoved by the ad- 
jurations to repent. The celebrated re- 
vival preacher, Payson Boggs, called on 
her by request. When he began on total 
depravity her eyes looked into the invisi- 
ble world only known to herself. He felt 
at bay, besides being irritated by the yelp- 
ing of an ailing dog which she had rescued 
from the street. 

“*T see you can take pity on a poor 
animal,” he said, recovering himself. 
‘**Can you take pity on your ailing soul?” 

“What if I do, sir? The soul must ail, 
and I must bear it.” 

‘* But you can repent.” 

‘I do not; never could feel the least oc- 
casion to do so.” 

**Do you believe in prayer?” 

‘I don’t know. I instinctively yearn for 
the aid and protection of a Higher Power 
at times; but I feel it is an impulse there is 
no accounting for.” 

She jumped up; for there was a mew at 
the door. When she opened it to let in a 
tailless cat, Mr. Boggs took his leave. 
When asked about his visit, he replied that 
she was a ‘‘ singular auomaly.” 

** Truly,” affirmed old Grace Aken, one 
of the pious, ‘I feel different about Sarah 
ever since she helped me when my daugh- 
ter was sick. Let her jine, or not, she will 
be * accepted,’ in answer to Uncle Siah's 
prayers. She don’t pray with the tongue, 
as he did, but with the head and hands.” 

‘‘T must have liberty,” she said to me. 
“Why should I set myself above all other 
sects because Iam a Congregationalist? I 
can’t do it; and I do enjoy my little specks 
of wickedness—novels and cards, good 
things to eat, and so on.” 

“About liberty, Sarah, I hear things 
about you and Abner Hamon. Keep your 
eyes this way, and tell me something mun- 
dane?” 

‘*If mundane means matrimony, I can 
tell you something. I do expect to marry 
him.” 

‘‘And the millinery, menagerie, and 
your goings to and fro at the beck and call 
of the afflicted?” 

‘He understands. My affairs will not 
interfere with his; he is a still man, but in 
his way a deep one. I wonder if he will 
ever recall Mary’s beauty when he looks at 
my brown visage? At any rate, I can 
make him comfortable.” 

They were warried, and went to house- 
keeping. Sarah let her own house to a 
couple of old maids, the terror of all land- 
lords, and passed the honeymoon in house- 
cleaning and voyages of discovery in 
Abner’s premises. As he was a ‘‘ boss” 
carpenter, he was from home all day; and 
many an hour she and I passed together in 
the sunny, old-fashioned house built by 
his father. 

‘*T opened a closet, yesterday,” she said 
to me, on one of my morning visits, ‘‘ for 
the first time. It gave me a turn’ to see 
poor Mary’s wedding-gown hanging there. 
He has never looked at it, because, he said, 
he never had seen the key, and all her pos- 
sessions were there.” 

She gave me a queer look, and was 
silent for a while. 

- “Tt is so large a house,” she remarked, 
presently, ‘‘that I can do all sorts of 
things.” 

‘* For others, I suppose?” 

“Well. Wouldn't you?” 

_ “No. And are you still meaning to trim 
bonnets, and go out nursing?” 

‘* Bonnets for somebody in a hurry, now 
and then, to keep my hand in. I am sure 
I should be thankful for all these good 
things; and mustn’t 1 show it?” 


For many months life flowed pleasantly 
and peacefully. Abner was a man of few 
words. His day’s work, his evenings at 
home, in the large “* sleeping-room,” where 
he sat, with his chair tipped against the 
wall, noting all that passed before him, 





or strict in her views, She liked to sit 





stood his limitations, and never attempted 

to widen them. 

‘*Sarah keeps public house,”.he said 

once. ‘‘ It beats me how she does it. As 

long as she allows me a place, it suits me 

well enough.” 

‘** Abner, would you have it different?” 

‘* If you would be satisfied not to attach 

an outside hospital, I should like it better.” 

Turning to me: ‘‘ It has got so now that I 

am not sure whether any one can draw 

their last breath till she reaches them; and 

when they do that, she stays on to help the 

survivors bear the loss. I vow”’—and he 
brought his chair on its four legs—* I'd 
rather whittle out ship’s-knees with a jack 
knife than do what she does.” 

‘‘Iv’s is strange to me, Sarah,” I re- 
marked, with little tact, ‘* how little mar- 
riage has changed your habits.” 

To my surprise, she blushed deeply, and 
glanced doubtfully at Abner. It was not 
noticed apparently; his chair was again 
tilled back, and his face wore its usual ex- 
pression. I thought then what I think 
now, that they were alike in an enforced 
self-control and a natural reticence. 

The fates were already spinning a web 
with as much assiduity as if it were for 
crowned heads on rulers, instead of a sin- 
gle pair. Abner allowed himself one di- 
version, that of fishing. He owned a boat, 
built by himself. When he took a day off, 
Sarah put up a careful dinner for him. 
She approved of his excursions, he said, 
because she could give away the fish he 
caught. 

One June morning, when Sarah's roses 
were blooming, he decided to go down the 
bay. Sarah went to the gate with him. 

** What a beautiful day you will have,” 
she said. ‘* Not a cloud to be seen.” 

‘*The fish will bite, this morning, But 
the wind is chopping round. If it begins 
to blow before noon, I shall put back. At 
any rate, I shall be in by five.” 

**Old Anice Weaver was in, inquiring 
when you were going fishing. She said 
nothing seemed to relish with her, and she 
havkered arter some of your catching.” 

‘*Doubtless you are glad I go, then?” 
pulling her ear, as she opened the gate for 
him. 

‘Stop a moment!” she called. 

He turned, and she twisted a lovely roe 
in the handle of his dinner pail. 

‘* Thope you think that is a pretty atten- 
tion, Abner.” 

He nodded, and she watched him out of 
sight. 

By noon the wind rose, and the sky 
darkened; fog rolled in from seaward. 
Sarah went up-stairs to look at the bay; in 
the lifting of the fog she got a glimpse of 
the turbulent waters, and the boats scud- 
ding under bare poies. 

**T must put out some clothes; for he 
will come in wet through.” 

The afternoon sped. It was past four 
when one of Abner’s carpenters called for 
certain directions. 

**T knew he had gone, Mrs, Hamon, but 
thought he might bein,” he said. ‘‘ For 
Tabor’s boat got in two hours ago. It is 
mighty rough outside. But you are not 
uneasy, Mrs. Humon? Abner is a capital 
boatman; and maybe he’ll run into harbot 
somewhere till after sundown. I hope it 
won’t blow off shore,” he added, in a lower 
voice. 

For the sake of occupation, Sarah pre- 
pared supper, but could not take a mouth- 
ful. It grew dark early, and began to 
rain. It dashed against the panes, and the 
wind wailed round the old chimneys. 


‘¢Oh!” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ I hope 
nobody will come in. I cannot speak to 
anybody.” 

She sat alone all night. After midnight 
the storm died away, and the morning 
broke clear and glorious. Sarah opened 
her door, and saw the roses sparkling with 
rain-drops. ‘‘I shall never break a rose 
off again for him,” she whispered. She 
wrung her hands, and walked the place a 
few moments, and then waited, in calm- 
ness, for what she knew would come. 


The boat was found that day among the 
rocks below Whitestone Point. Abner’s 
bat and the little pail were brought to her. 
They were caught in the rope of the tiller. 

I went to her at once. 

** Why am I punished? Why am I pun- 





sufficed for his contentment. Sarah under- 


That she who had stayed by the bedside 
of the dying so many times, and performed 
the last offices for the dead, should be so 
cut off, deprived of those consolations in 
regard to her husband, seemed very hard 
and strange to me. 

‘*I1t must be borne, dear,” she spoke, as 
if in answer to my thought; “‘ and I must 
be as calm as he would have me.” 

From that time she never talked of her 
sorrow. If necessary, she spoke of Abner 
as one does of an absent friend. Much 
more property was left her than was ex- 
pected. To her surprise, he left a will, and 
everything to her, because, in his ‘‘ know}. 
edge of her, no other would make so wise 
a use of it.” She made little difference in 
her habits. As we knew she never was an 
ascetic; so she allowed herself a carriage, 
in which invalids and convalescents 10de 
more than she did, She also enlarged her 
flower garden, and engaged a gardener who 
aided her in distributing her flowers. My 
father, with whom she made some invest- 
ments, said that she was a sharp business 
woman, and as she grew old would grow 
fond of hermoney. A speech I denied. As 
time passed, the happiness she deserved, 
or at least its shadow, came to her; for she 
never appeared dull nor depressed, The 
tirst hearty laugh she gave after Abner’s 
death was when she told me that Deacon 
Zacheus Bangs had offered himself to her, 
He thought they might put their means to. | 
gether, and work in the Lord’s vioeyard. 
Besides, she had known how handy it was 
to have a man in the house; and he never 
would call upon her to draw the water even 
to wash her own hands! 

‘‘L thought of his seven boys and girls, 
growing up like weeds, and almost wished 
Icould bave taken them. I shall never 
change my name.” 

‘* But Abner married twice?” 

She gave me a curious look. 

‘* Since we are on that subject, I will tell 
you something. I wished him to marry 
Mary. I never should have had amonent’s 
peace if 1 had then married him; she told 
me that she should die if she did not have 
him. I was really afraid she would. She 
was always delicate. As for him, he was 
moved by her beauty, as with men gener- 
ally it took and kept the place of desirable 
and lacking traits.” 

**What a woman you are, Sarah. I never 
shall find you out wholly.” 

‘*T can’t always find myself out. What 
you look for does not exist; a text does 
not promise a sermon always. Deacon 
Bangs says he has found me out; he said 
he knew I was no Christian by the cut of 
my jib.” This was after the refusal. Sarah 
spoke the truth. I was baffled in my specu- 
lations concerning her; for she wus noth- 
ing more than what she appeared to be, 
probably; no mystery to herself, except 
when perplexed by circumstances outside. 

A change in our domestic affairs sent me 
trom home for several years. On my re- 
turn, I beard that Sarah Brett was in a city 
hospital for the present; and I guthered 
this account of her. She adopted a harum- 
scarum boy, a distant relative of Abner’s, 
who only proved a help to her by pleasing 
himself, At first it was thought that he, 
Joe Weed, absorbed her attention. She 
ceased to go out, except when called to the 
sick; there her old cheerfulness prevailed. 
She looked care-worn, too, but made no 
complaint. The world rarely perceives 
that one who is an embodiment of unselfish 
devotion to others may require or wish 
any eervice in turn. The observing neigh- 
bors noted that her house was turned into 
the yard; carpets, curtains, and furniture 
weli aired and mended. The blinds of the 
unused rooms were thrown open, and shut 
again. The entire premises were set in 
order. 

Some of the curious called to question 
her. They were answered with her usual 
cheerfulness; but they left none the wiser. 
Her aspect was the same in church and the 
prayer-meetings. When Joe, dressed in his 
best, went off in the cars one day, and re- , 
turned the next, with two gentlemen with 
small bags, who went straight to Sarah’s 
house, the astonishment and anxiety cul- 
minated. 

She then sent Joe for Mrs. Mason, a 
trusted nurse; and through her it soon came 
out. Sarah had been operated upon, for 





ished?” was all she could utter. 
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“For two years,” narrated Mrs. Mason, 
‘has Sarah borne her burden secretly, and 
in silence. Day by day she watched the 
growth of the evil, and made ready for 
death. She dreaded to tell her condition, 
from the fear that everybody would shrink 
from the loathsome fact. But she loved 
life. Somehow, it seemed her work was 
not quite done. She would live, if possible. 
It was the curse of man upon her, not the 
will of God. So she wrote a letter to a cel- 
ebrated physician she had heard of. When 
he read it, he said it was so touching that, 
had she been a poor woman, he would have 
done the job for nothing.” 

So he came with his assistant. He told 
her an operation might save her life. 

There was always a little doubt; but he 
trusted it did not exist in her case. She 
was fully aware of that, Sarah answered; 
she was prepared, although she could not 

say she was ready. 

‘*] believe 1 understand you,” he replied, 
as Sarah said, with an alert air of anticipa- 


ful case.” 

Her will was made, every article tied up, 
mended, ticketed for whomsoever she had 
willed them. 

As these tidings spread, human nature 
for once rose above its level; the commu, 
nity was deeply moved at this spectacle of 
dignity, patience and fortitude. Her doors 
were beseiged; she was pelted with flowers 
and loaded with delicacies. And Sarah 
cried over these attentions as she never 
had cried over her woeful state. Why 
should everybody be sokind?” she asked. 
‘*What have I ever done to merit so 
much?” 

But the crowning point of the strength 
and unselfishness of her character remains 
to be told. 

On the second visit of the great Doctor, 
he told her the case was a unique one. 
There were certain complications, which, 
with her consent, would greatly be to the 
interests of science if she wereremoved to 
his hospital in the city, where his students 
could make the necessary observations. 
The benefit these might be to future suffer- 
ers was incalcuable. She gave him a look 
of anguish; and then, for the first time in 
her life, fainted. 

The next day, Sarah Hamon, my hero- 
ine, was taken to the hospital accompanied 
by the Doctor. 

Naw Yor Orry. 
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WHEN PIPERS PLAY. 
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A piper started out to play 
The tunes that he had learned ; 
For it had been a long, long day 
Bince money he had earned. 
**And now,” said he, “ I'll make amends, 
And fill my purse with cash, 
And win the favor of my friends 
By doing nothing rash.” 


And so the piper wandered down 

Until he came to the nearest town, 

Where loom and spindle, shuttle and wheel, 
Were all of them dancing a lively reel ; 

Now back and forth, now dos-d-dos, 

Turn your partners, then heel and toe; 

And the cheerful rhythm went out and out 
To the bills and the valleys round about; 
And the piper heard, as he strolled that way, 
And wondered what tune he had better play. 


Andante accompaniment. 
His heart was sad; for his parse was low, 
And he was weary and worn, and so 
He tuned his pipes to a solemn whine, 
And woke the echoes of “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
He played so slowly, and, oh! so sad 
Was the tune, that every lassie and lad 
Forgot the shuitle and beam to ply, 
And stopped their work to have a good cry. 
The tailors sat as if in a dream, 
And could not see to sew up a seam, 
And with fine garments played the deuce 
By lingering with a red hot-goose, 
The cobblers likewise plied their trade 
In time with tunes the piper played ; 
And back and forth the waxed ends passed, 
As though each stitch would be their last. 
The miller stopped to wipe the dust 
From out of his eyes—since weep he must. 
The very dogs, with ears hung down, 
Whined piteously through the town ‘ 
And cats, by way of interlude, 
In agonizing concert mewed. 
At every window there were seen 
Young men and maids of every mien ; 
And all, from servants unto chief, 






























































tion, as if he were about to have a “*beauti- 


And those who had been “dry” for yesrs 
Wept a few sympathetic tears. 

The wheels went slowly round and round 
As if by hindering fetters bound ; 

And folks that were not fond of work 
Found here a good excuse to shirk. 

The piper said: ** Why, this is fine! 
Since they enjoy these tunes of mine, 

I'll play them through and fill my purse, 
Lest, going further, I fare worse.” 

But, though the people freely cried, 
The piper’s wants were not supplied, 
Though all around his eyes he rolled 
In hopes to see a shower of gold; 
For soon the masters, who were chief 
In the surrender unto grief, 
Began to look around and see 
That so much dull solemnity 
Their business interests would depress 
And till them with uneasiness, 
So cobbler, carpenter, miller too, 
And tailor, without more ado, 
Came down to where the piper played 
And said ; ** Good sir, you burt our trade! 
Be off! Move on!” they cried; and so 
The sorrowing piper had to go. 


Again the piper started out— 

A lesson he had learned, no doubt— 
And wandered cheerfully adown 
The road that led to this same town. 
He thought, ere yet he entered in, 

A brave good tune he would begin, 
And so his pipes began to fill 

While yet he stood upon the hill. 


Allegro accompaniment. 
Then ‘‘ Roy's wife of Aldavalloch ! 
Roy’s wife of Aldavalloch ! 
Wot ye how she treated me 
As we came o’er the braes o’ Balloch !” 
So loud and clear, so gay and sweet, 
Brought all the children to the street ; 
And as the piper made advance 
Young men and maids began to dance, 
While all the shuttles, all the wheels, 
Kept time to Highland jigs and reels, 
The miller had a hearty laugh ; 
With lively motions flew the chaff ; 
And all the cobblers buckled to 
And hummed as merry Crispins do, 
The tailors quick their needles sped, 
Yet, though in haste, ne’er broke the thread ; 
And all the workmen progress made 
Because of the tunes the piper played. 
Bo “ Fisher’s Hornpipe,” ‘ Money Musk,” 
The piper played from dawn till dusk, 
And many another cheerful tune 
That had an ending all too soon, 
And from the windows, here and there, 
The people leaned to catch the air 
The piper played from door to door, 
Nor dreamed they'd seen his face before. 
When night came on his breath was spent, 
Yet with his gains he waa content ; 
For all his pockets round about 
With solid wealth were sticking out, 
Ho! Ho!” he laughed. “ These pipes of mine, 
That once were sad and saturnine, 
Have served me well to-day, and I 
Am not at all disposed to cry. 
Ha! Ha! I'd rather laugh instead ; 
For now I shail not lack for bread, 
And light of heart my pipe (ll play, 
Increase my fortunes day by day ; 
And let whoever will be rash 
And draw the tears—I’ll draw the cash !” 


When pipers play—'tis pipers’ news— 
The boon they covet they will lose 
And injure trade, and pipe in vain, 

If they keep up a dismal strain, 

New Yorx Orry, 
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THE AIGLE’S FLIGHT. 


BY MARY 0. BARTLETT. 





Mamma didn’t receive the telegram until 
after Ned had gone to bed; so, of course, 
she couldn't tell him about it. Perhaps it 
was just as well. 

He went to bed at seven, as was his cus- 
tom. He awoke at nine, which was not 
his custom. Some one was pulling the 
clothes down hard over his little legs, and 
tucking him in very tight. He had never 
been imprisoned in that way before. His 
suspicions were aroused. 

‘* Mamma!” 

No answer. 

‘“Mamma!” 

Still no answer. A figure stole softly out 
of the room, under the impression that 
silence would act as a soothing balm and 
put Ned to sleep again. 

A greater mistake was never made. Si- 
lence in this case proved only a vague 
terror, suggesting all sorts of horrible 
things. 

‘*Mamma!” —entreatingly — ‘‘Mamma! 
Who és it?” 

“Whist now, darlin’ ; it’s me,” said Bridget, 





w 





Assumed an attitude of grief, 


= 





ging him even closer than the clothes did. 
‘“* If you'll be very good the night, an’ not 
scrame nor cry, we'll have caramels the 
morrer.” 

‘*Why mustn’t I scream nor cry? Mam- 
ma! Mamma!” 

‘‘Hush now, till Bridgy tells her b’y 
about it. Yesee, alittle bit jist after ye 
got in bed, the dure bell rang such a peal 
you’d think it was the king himse)’ pullin’ 
it; an’ when I opened the dure, there 
stood ab’y wid a sign on his cap. Ye seen 
thim b’ys sometimes?” 

‘* What kind of boys?” 

‘*Thim b’ys that brings the telegraphs.” 

‘*Oh! yes,” answered Ned, becoming in- 
terested. ‘*They catch the flying letters 
and bring them to the people. I know 
them,” 

** Well, thin, that b’y brought a flyin’ let- 
ter to yer mother the night; an’ it said how 
Grandma had had a turrn, an’ wanted her 
to come to her an’ cure her up quick. 8So 
Mamma says: ‘ Bridget, bid Niddy good- 
by, an’ tell him to be good.’ An’ off she 
wint.” 

Ned winked very bard. 


‘Come, come now,” said Bridget. 
“*T would be a shame for a little man like 
you to cry.” 

Ned winked harder. 


‘*T want Mamma,” said he, with a sob 
which shook his poor little frame. 

Bridget saw that something must be done, 

‘* Wait till we see if we can’t have some 
fun,” said she, taking one of the blankets 
from the bed. ‘ Wait till we see if we 
can’t make a small little Injun of him, an’ 
Bridgy ‘ll hold him in herlap.” 

She took poor Ned up in her arms, 
wrapped him in the blanket, and seated 
herself in the rocking-chair at the window. 

**Do ye mind now how the light shines 

out in them houses beyant, on the hill?” 
she asked. ‘I wonder is there any little 
b’ys there with the mother away to a sick 
gran’ma? If I was a small little robin, I'd 
go look in'the winders an’ see.” 
Ned looked dolefully at the twinkling 
lights on the hillside. The houses them- 
selves had all disappeared; but the lights 
winked and blinked, like so many little 
eyes, in the darkness. 

‘They're a good way off,” he said. ‘I 
don’t believe a little robin could fly so far. 
O; Mamma! Mamma! Mamma!” 
‘*What’s this big, large birrd that flies 
an’ flies, an’ never gets tired, an’ can out- 
look the sun itsel’?” asked Bridget, with a 
sudden interest in Natural History. ‘He 
makes his nist high up in the clouds.” 

“I d’n know.” 

‘I do, thin. It’s the aigle. Don’t ye mind 
him, in the small little book?” 

‘* He’s in my ‘Sliced Birds,’ too,” replied 


+ Ned. 


‘* Well, now, here’s a big aigle,” said 
Bridget, ‘‘comin’ down wid a whirr, 
whirr, whirr; an’ he says: ‘Come, little 
aigle, jump you on me back, an’ away 
we'll go a-sailin’ an’ a-sailin’ through the 
sky, till we take a peep jist in thim win- 
ders foreninst us, an’ see if all the little 
b’ys and girls isabed. Put yer two front 
claws roun’ me neck, little aigle! Quick 
now, for its late, an’ the time is short.” 
Ned looked up, his eyes shining through 
their tears. He sat very straight, and 
clasped Bridget tightly round the neck. 

** Here we go, thin,” said Bridget, with 
a gesture as if she were opening the win- 
dow very wide. ‘‘ Look out for yer head 
ag’in the sash. Now we're clear of it all, 
an’ sailin’, sailin’ away off in the darrk. 
Do ye mind how the street lamps looks up 
at us?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* We'll go purty close on to’em now, 
till we see what we see. Ah! there’s 
nothin’ but men an’ women in the streets, 
an’ they a-hurryin’ to get home to the chil- 
dern. Arrah, now, here comes the train. 
Do ye hear the whistle?” 

‘* Yes, I hear it.” 

‘* We'll perch up on this telegram beyant 
till we see who comes init. Oh! there’s 
min an’ women more nor we can count; 
but niver a b’y in it at all, nor yet a girrl. 
‘*My, but its hard on me two aigle’s 
claws, hangin’ on to this telegraph pole.” 
Ned unconsciously clasped Bridget tighter. 
‘“ We'll fly down on that wide fence fore- 
ninst us. If they go to molist us, we'll 





coming quickly back to the bed, and hug- 





“IT wish there were some boys coming 
home,” said Ned, plaintively. 

‘“We'll look a bit sharper,” said 
Bridget. ‘‘If there are a b’y in it at all, 
we'll bring him out. Ah! here he comes, 
wid his father an’ his mother, the very last 
ones, jist; an’ they each wid a hand pullin’ 
him along; for his eyes is a’most shut up wid 
the sleep. That’s why they got out so late. 
The poor b’y was too sound to stir. Hark! 

‘Do ye mind what they're sayin’?” 

‘*No. What is it?” 

‘The father says: ‘ Here’s a waitin’ car- 
riage. Will we get in it?’ But the mother 
replies tohim. ‘No sir. It’s no carriage 
we'll have the night. Carriages cost 
money, an we've got good legs to walk.’” 

** What does the boy say?” asked Ned. 

“He says nothin’ at all. They’ll have to 
carry that b’y afore they get home.” 

‘* They'd better ride,” said Ned. 

‘*So I think. But the woman’s that 
savin’ she won't hear toit.” 

‘** Let’s hurry up,’ she says to the man. 
‘I see our light on the hill there. Maybe 
Jacky’s awake, an’ little Sarah. I want to 
see em’ that bad I can scarce breathe.’” 

‘* Why don’t she ride, then?” asked Ned, 
impatiently. ‘‘She’d get there sooner.” 

“So she would, darlin’; but she’s that 
economikle that she can’t bring her mind 
to it. Her man, he knows that jist, an’ he 
says nothin’ more. So offtheystart. He’s 
got a big basket on his arrm, wid covers on 
the two sides, an’ there’s prisents in it for 
Jacky an’ little Sarah.” 

‘* What are they?” 

“‘Sorra a bit of ’em can I see, they’re 
covered up that tight.” 

‘* Where did they get ’em?” 

‘*At the gran’mother’s, where they’ve 
been stoppin’. Whist, now, till we hear what 
they’re sayin’. It’s the mother, tryin’ to 
keep the b’y from fallin’ wid sleep. She 
says: ‘Won't Jacky be glad whin he sees 
what Gran’pa sint him?’ ” 

‘*But what is it?” asked Ned, impa- 
tiently. 

‘*That’s what I can’t make out. TLe 
b’y jist wags his head ‘yes.’ ‘An’ little 
Sarah,’ says she. ‘Won't she laugh when 
she sees what Gran’ma made her wid her 
own two hands?’ But the b’y’s that sound 
he can’t stand up no longer; so the father 
passes over the basket to the mother, an’ 
takes him up. I tould ’em so.” 

‘Won't they take a carriage now?’ 
asked Ned. . 

‘‘"T would be a pity of °em now, when the 
walk isso shortened. Their voices is that 
far distant be this that I can’t hear no 
more. 

‘We'll sprid our aigles’ wings an’ fly 
over to the hill beyant. We'll look in where 
the lights is, till we find Jacky an’ little 
Sarah.” 

Ned gave a long, deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

* Keep a tight holt of me nick,” cried 
Bridget. ‘“‘Now we rise. Now we sail 
away, away off toward thim winkin’ lights. 
Don’t be makin’ yer head spin wid lookin’ 
below, now. There's nothin’ in it but black 
darrk, wid here an’ there a man. Keep yer 
two eyea fixed on the lights ahead. Arrah, 
here’s one right ag’in us. We'll fly soft to 
the winder sill an’ peepin. Jacky an’ little 
Sarah, are ye in it?” 

‘* Are they?” asked Ned, 

‘* Hush, till we hear if they tellus. Niver 
a word. They’re asleep, maybe. There 
are a bed in the corner. We'll find out 
who’s init. Ah! It’s a big large b’y, what 
was sint to bed early for badness; an’ he 
looks that glum that I'd trimble to ask his 
name. He’s not acquainted wid Jacky an’ 
little Sarah, Iknow. We'll go on. 

**Now here’s a purty little house wid 
lamps all over it, an’ the winder up. We'll 
‘light here. An’ what a plisant sight we 
see init! Childern all goin’ to bed widout 
a word, as happy as kings an’ queens, an’ 
the mother tuckin’ ’em in an’ hearin’ their 
prayers. Now she’s kissin’’em good night. 
We'd love to stay longer, but we might 
keep ’em awake, an’ besides, we must hunt 
Jacky an’ little Sarah.” 

‘*T wish we could find ’em,” said Ned, 
wistfully. 

‘* We'll find ’em soon now, darlin’,” said 
Bridget, with a little hug. ‘‘Here’s the 
natest little house jist, wid porticoes all 
round it, an’ light flyin’ about inside, like 





be off in jiffy.” 





birrds. They’re lookin’ for somebody in ~ 
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this house, shure. There are a small boy 
sittin’ at the winder in a high chair. He 
thinks, whoever comes, he’ll see ’em first. 
His eyes is black, an’ they shine like stars, 
he’s so glad.” 

‘Ts that Jacky?” 

« That’s Jacky, shure; an’ here comes a 


bit of a girrl; an’ she wants the high chair, 
too, She wants to see papa and mamma 
first. What’ll they do now, at all?” 

“Do they push each other?” Ned in- 

i h interest. 
= pens to be tellin’ it; but Sarah does 
give Jacky & shove, an’ he up’s wid his 
foot at her; but he puts it down immedi- 
ately, an’ niver lets on but she’s a little pit 

itsel’.” 
ne she’s sleepy,” suggested Ned. 

“That's it, I’m shure; an’ Jacky’s that 
big an’ strong he’d be ashamed to be cross 
to such a wee little bit. He’s a’most’ near 
five year old.” 

‘‘T am five,” cried Ned, proudly. 

‘Of course,” replied Bridget. ‘‘ An’ a 
boy of five niver teases his little sister. Of 
course he wouldn’t!” 

Ned changed the subject abruptly. 

‘* You didn’t tell me the other brother’s 
name,” said he. ‘‘ What is the other 
brother's name, Bridget?” 

‘*His name is Binjamin Franklin—Bin- 
jamin Franklin Smith; but they calls him 
«Bin.’ This is his room we're in. That's 
the bed in that corner where he an’ Jacky 
sleeps. We'll open the dure over across, an’ 
see what’s in the room beyant. Ab! but it’s 
the purty place! It’s the mother’s room. 
There are abig bedin it, an’ acrib for little 
Sarah—all sprided up fresh an’ clean, an’ 
white as the purest of snow. An’ there’sa 
potograft of little Sarah hangin’ up ag’in 
the wall.” 

‘“‘T don’t want to see that,” said Ned, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘Let’s go back to Jacky’s room, 
and wait.” 

“So we will, darlin’. Step soft now, 
wid yer two aigle’s feet, for fear we scare 
‘em. There they are at the winder still. 
Ivs so darrk they can’t see; but they won't 
leave it. An’ here’s a girl mindin’ ‘em. 
Her name is Honora Maguire. She tries 
to take Sarah in her lap, but the little thing 
fights her eff wid her bits of fists.” 

**Sarah’s a very naughty girl,” said Ned, 
in a tone of complacent superiority. 

‘*She’s not so naughty as she’s little,” 
replied Bridget. ‘‘She’s no bigger nor 
Mable. Whist, now! What do we hear? 
Somebody’s walkin’ up the walk. Who can 
it be, at all?” 

“Who?” 

‘*There are a man’s tread, an’ a woman’s 
tread.” 

‘*And a boy’s tread?” asked Ned, anx- 
iously. 

‘Not yet. His tather has him, sound 
asleep, in hisarms. Hark, now! He puts 
him down on the portico outside, an’ gives 
him a little shake. ‘Wake up, Bin,’ says 
he: ‘We’re home.’” 


‘He opens his two eyes big enough now, 
wid the lights. Now they’re at the dure. 
Jacky runs to get it open as fast as his legs’ll 
go, an’ Honora seizes little Sarah, an’ 
helps her along, An’ such a n’ise as they 
make, all kissin’ an’ laughin’ an’ ’sclaimin’ 
to wonst. 

“Bin’s wide awake now. His father has 
Jacky on his shoulder, an’ the mother takes 
little Sarah on her lap. Arrah, but they’re 
& happy crowd the night!” 

‘But where’s the basket?” asked Ned. 
‘* What did they bring in the basket?” 

“‘Ivs down on the flure by the dure. 
Jacky has his sharp little eyes on it this 
minute, an’ his father lets him down, an’ 
Says: ‘Go take a peep, sir, an’ see what 
you "ll gee,’” 

‘So here goes Jacky; an’ little Sarah, 
down she slips from her mother’s lap, an’ 
over she trots, too; lookin’ to see what 
she'll find.” 


‘* What do they find?” asked Ned, impa- 
tiently.” 

‘* We'll see in a minute, whin Jacky gets 
at it. He’s tuggin’ hard at the cover, an’ 
little Sarah, she’s helpin’. Now it flies 
open wide, an’ Jacky pulls out—give a 
guess?” 

“A v’locipede.” 

“Not at all. It’s alittle rake an’ a hoe 
to dig up his garden. My, but aint Jacky 
Pleased. He'd like to go to work on the 
flower-pots to wonst; but he can’t stop. 





He has to look at little Sarah, takin’ out 
her prisent.” 

‘« What is it?” 

‘*Tt’s a little white cake that 'twould do 
yer eyes good to see. Sugar on top of it 
an’ plums stickin’ out at the sides. How 
Sarah laughs wid her small little teeth! 
She has a mind to try the cake wid 'em, 
too; but her mother won't leave her do it, 
the night.” 

‘* Why won’t she?” 

‘* She’s a sensible woman,” replied Brid- 
get, ‘‘an’ she wants no sick childern to 
mind, the morrer.” 

‘** Does Ben have any presents?” 

‘* Ben gets no prisent till Christmas. Ye 
see, they had to buy him half a ticket for 
his journey, an’ ’twas expinsive, An’ 
Bin’s got home, an’ that’s better nor any 
prisent. Bin wants no prisent.” 

‘Won't the mother give Sarah just a 
little teenty bit of the cake to-night?” 

‘“‘That she wont, not a scrap. She’s 
hugging her up in her arms like this, jist 
(illustrating); an’ the little chick puts her 
lips up for more kisses, an’ the father tells 
Bin an’ Jacky it’s bed-time for’em all. An’ 
they say they’ll all go to bed like good chil- 
dern if the mother’ll sing ’em a good-night 

‘* Will she?” 

‘*Shure she will. Will we stay an’ hear 
it, or sprid our aigles’ wings an’ fly away?” 

‘* Let’s stay and hear it.” 

** We will, thin; we'll sit like Jacky an’ 
his father sits. Rist yer little head on me 
shoulder till we rock.” 

She drew him to her more closely, as 
she spoke. 

‘** Here’s what she sings, an’ this is the 
way she sings it.” And Bridget com- 
menced, in a soft, musical voice, a little 
ditty, improvisea for the occasion : 


“*¢ Aint we ont, now, to be home again? 
hure, thin, we are. 


“* To see our dear liltle children wonst more? 
Shure, thin, we are. 


*¢ Aint we that glad we can’t tell it strong enouth? 
Shure, thin, we are. 


*** An’ aint we glad our children been so good while 
we been gone? 
Shure, thin, we are. 


“* An’ aint that the best pairt of it? 
*** Shure, thin, itis, It’s the very best pairt of it 
at all.’” 


These words, with a little variation, 
Bridget sang over and over. Ned listened 
attentively for awhile, awaiting the time 
when—the song over—Jacky and little 
Sarah would go to bed peaceably, as such 
‘* good childern” should. But long before 
that time his own rae. ay eyes had closed, 
and he had unwittingly taken passage for 
the Land of Nod. 

Once safely landed there, Bridget laid 
him gentlyin his little bed, and drew a 
long breath of relief. 

‘* He’s swater nor a dozen Jackys an’ lit- 
tle Sarahs,” said she, to herself, ‘an’ as 
heavy.” 

She covered him up softly, and touched 
her lips to his rosy cheek. 

‘Good night to ye, little aigle,”’ she 
whispered. ‘An’ plaze to stay in yer 
soft, warm nist till the sun gits up.” 

And the “‘ little aigle” did. 


Roxsury, Mass. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thia department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tue lupEPENDENT, Yew York. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG, 


1 0 Ol 
0 212 0 
0138 8 0 
14400 4 
015 5 0 
0 616 0 
70017 
0 818 0 
019 9 0 
20 0 010 


Upper word across, part of a child’s dress; 
second, a tedious person; third, to impel; 
fourth, a story; fifth, at this place; sixth, one 
time ; seventh, to come together; eighth, part 
of a bridle; ninth, belonging to an evergreen 
tree ; tenth, cleanly. 

UNIONS. 


Join two words by a vowel, and make one 
word, ° 

1, Interior life, and to form a relation. 

2, A public proclamation, and a slight build- 
ing. 

8, A part of the body, and a prong. 

4, A foreign fruit, and an ornament of gold. 

5, Part of an arrow, and the hint to an actor. 

6, An obstruction, and a modification of sound, 

7, Having been seated, and set at a certain 
value, 

8, A deep place, and smaller. 

9. A military station, aud tardy. 

10, A circle, and aturn. 

11, Part of the body, and trade. 

12, Acollege term, and to a greater degree. 

WORD PUZZLE. 

A worn of eight letters. 

“My daughter, how did you get your dress all 
over 6, 7, 82” “Why, Mamma, 1, 2, 8 did it! He 
didn’t do it exactly; but he said 1, 2, 4, very 








suddenly, and then he gave my arm a 3, 2, 1, so 
the bottle dropped. I broke a 5, 6,7, 8 of my 
chain trying tc catch it before it fell, and all 
that 1, 2, 3 did was to 3, 5, 6,7, 8 at me as he 
ran away, and laugh at my plight.” 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF SEPT, lira. 


Tue Day In THE Grove.—Cyprus (cypress)— 
Florence—James—James— Flattery—Virginia— 
Java—Orange—Sandwich—Great Bear—Flor- 
ence —Fear—Adelaide—Cologne—Good Hope— 
Florence—Virginia— Darling—James — Madeira 
—James—Ne wfoundland— Loyalty— Constance 


— Rocky —Lena — Florence — Virginia —- Peath 
st) — Constance — Coral— Adelaide—Chili— 
‘arewell— Concord, 


HOPELESS AND HELPLESS. 

In one of the prettiest houses in the pleasant 
town of Jamaica, Long Island, dwells Mrs, Mary 
A. a a representative lady of one of the 
oldest families the place. Mrs, hty’s 
case presents some remarkable features in her 
history of complete invalidism and entire recov- 
ery. A well-known literary gentleman, from 
Brooklyn, recently visited Mrs. Doughty at her 
Jamaica home. To him she communicated the 
story of her illness and her restoration, The 
following is the substance of her narration : 

** Some twenty years ago I was taken with a 

severe cough and agonizing, racking pains, The 
marr were unable to explain exactly what 
t was, or to give me relief. y pain continued 
to increase at inte times partially 
leaving me and again returning with ‘new vio- 
lence. I was not entirely prostrated until about 
five years ago, when I me a victim of the 
most intense nervousness and sleeplessness. I 
wasted away and was less and helpless; 1 
could not even turn myself in bed. 

**Some two years ago, | read about the Com- 
pound Oxygen, and the firat result was that I 
sent to Drs. Starkey & Palen fora little book on 
the subject, The next result was that, after read- 
ing the book, I sent for a Home Treatment, 

‘*T was prepared for slow recovery ; for I was 
in such a prostrated condition. I was unable to 
raise my hand to my head For months I had 
been in werless to touch my feel to the floor, 
Sometimes I was bardly ableto talk, One of the 
Sirat effects of the Compound igen was that it 
drove away my sle sness. now began to 
find what it was to have a good night's rest, and 
oh, how I did enjoy my sleep! With sleep came 
increase of strength, very slight at first, but 
gradually increasing. Then I began to be able 
to digest my food with some degree of comfort.” 

**And now, Mrs. Doughty, please tell me what 
is the present state of your health?” 

‘* With pleasure, sir. You see me to day just 
aslam. I am in good spirits and free from 
pain, except when an occasional stitch in my 
side, or something of that kind, takes me unex- 
pectedly. I eat moderately, with fair appetite, 
and am not restricted in my diet. My dyspepsia 
is gone, The strength of my lower limbs is 
not yet such as to enable me to walk out-of- 
dvors, 

** But I go out freely and frequently, sitting 
in my invalid chair, on which I greatly enjoy 
being wheeled from place to place,” 

“You attribute your recovery, then, very 
largely, to your use of Compound Oxygen, do 
you, Madame?” 

“Very largely! Why, sir, but for the Com- 
pound Oxygen I should still be in the helpless and 
emaciated condition 1 was, or, more probably, 
in my grave; for I was going down, down, down, 
gaining nothing, but losing e ing, and was 
nearly gone. * Very largely,’ Well, you may say 
en irely, under the blessing of God. Yes, you 
may say to all who ask you of the merits of 
Compound Oxygen, that it raised me from the 
edge of the grave and opened to me a new life.” 
If you wish to know all about this Treatment, 
write to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, 
Phila., for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen. 
Sent free. 
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CALIFORNIA ORANGES. 


Tue orange tree is a beautiful evergreen, and 
usually planted in long rows, with from sixty to 
one hundred trees to an acre. When fully 
grown, the trees are from fifteen feet to twenty 
iu hight, although single trees, standing alone, 
bave attained the hight of forty feet. One 
difficulty in raising the orange is the length of 
time it takes for the tree to mature; but, with 
care, an orange tree may piodnce fruit for many 
years, and will repay for its slow growth. A 
tree is still standing in the orangery of the 
Palace of Versailles that is believed to be 450 
years of age, and, at last report, shows no signs 
of decay. 

Some of the old trees planted in Southern 
California, near San Gabriel Mission, by the old 
Catholic friars in 1820, are still standing and 
bearing good fruit, although the hands that 
planted them have long since crumbled to dust. 
The cultivation of the orange is profitably con- 
ducted in various portions of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and excursioniste and visitors from the 
East enjoy the pleasures derived from drives 
through the perfumed, shady avenues of the 
orange orchards, Some of the orchards extend 
for hundreds of acres in distance ; and the eyes 
never tire of the rows of symmetrical trees, and 
the hands gladly pluck the yellow globes from 
branches where the green foliage beautifully 
contrasts with the white flowers still on the 
same branches, Then one must visit the pack- 
ing houses, where the fruit is made ready for 
the market, and the cooper-shop, where the 
boxes are being made for transporting the 
fruit. 

Probably the most celebrated orchard is that 
of Wolfkill, in Los Angeles, which contains 100 
acres, In this tract are 2,600 orange trees, be- 
sides 1,900 lime, and 1,800 lemon trees, Still 
beyond are 100 acres more, all planted out in 
grape-vines Riverside is now becoming famous 
for ite fine orange orchards, and although dis- 
ease and insect pests have sometimes interfered 
with the growth of the fruit, yet an orauge or- 
chard is a profitable possession, 

It is estimated that the average cost of plapt- 
ing @n orange orchard is about $7.50 for 1,000 
trees, and the yearly care per acre as $25. The 
fifth year from planting a single tree may bear 
200 oranges; at the age of ten years, 1,000 or- 
anges; and at fifteen years 2,000 oranges may be 
gathered from one tree, Orchards are irrigated, 
and the land plowed occamoually, to prevent 
baking in the hot sun. Very damp, moist soil, 
however, is not good for the tree unless there is 
good drainage. Excessive rain storms or stag- 
nant water sometimes injure the roots, or even 
kill them, Gophers, also, often attack young 
trees. 

Budded trees are preferred by many, because 
they have fewer thorns ; and, as they do not at- 
tain so great hight as seedlings, the fruit is 
gathered with less labor. Oranges ripen from 
Decetuber to April, and are usually pulled from 
the tree by hand. But a beter way is practiced 
in some orchards, which is merely to cut the 
stem. In pulling the oranges the peel is often 
injured, causing the fruitjshortly to decay, 

Oranges were formerly imported into Califor- 
nia from Tahiti and Mexico; but this trade hes 
greatly declined of late years on account of pro- 
duction of this fruit in Southern California, I[t 
is estimated that San Francisco uses 12,000,000 
oranges yearly, and more than one-half are pro- 
duced in the state, The orange crop of 1881 and 
1882 amounted to 20,000,000 oranges. 

The orange a8 picked from the tree is often 
injured in appearance by various substances 
upon the outer peel; therefore the orange is 
cleansed by washing in water, which is quite 
laborious business im a Jarge orchard. But a 
new device for this purpose consists of putting 
a bushel or more of sawdust in a barrel to which 
« crank bas been attached ; after putting in two 
or three boxes of oranges, the crank is slowly 
turned, and the fruit is cleansed as well, and 
much quicker, than by washing. One person 
may clean eighty boxes per day by the new 
method, while ten large boxes could hardly be 
cleansed thoroughly by the washing method. 

Until recently Southern California only was 
considered ‘suitable in soil and chmate for 
raising the orange. But it has recently been 
proved that theréis a large belt of country, ex- 
tending from Marysville north to Tehama cotwn- 
ty, where as fine oranges may be produced as jn 
Los Angeles. 

Samples of the fruit have been pronounved 
excellent ; and trees in some of the orchards in 
that vicinity are so prolific that they need to be 
propped to keep the branches from breaking. 
The trees grow there without irrigation, the soil 
being red and gravelly, 

Several hundred acres were planted last sear 
ou with orange trees; and agriculturists are be- 
ginning to realize that this fruit may easily be 

paised in that rogion as woll as in the South, 














The oranges in that hot climate ripen two weeks, 
or even a month, earlier than in Los Angeles, 
giving the farmers of the North an advantage 
for marketing over Southern agriculturists. 

One man in Oroville gathered from his twenty 
trees last season 25,000 oranges, and itis as- 
serted that not less than 200,000 oranges were 
picked from trees in that vicinity the last year ; 
and as the trees are not yet mature, probably 
many more will be gathered the coming year. 

Cc. E. B. 
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BREEDS OF POULTRY. 


‘'ux Dorkings are favorites in England and 
are considered superior by some fowl-fanciers 
here, but they cannot be raised to advantage 
here as they are not sufficiently hardy. Yet 
they are not by any means without good quali- 
ties. They are sufficiently large to suit even 
the most fastidious for the table; the flesh 
is considered superior to that of other breeds, 
except the Games; the hens are steady sitters 
and good mothers ;the chicks quite hardy and mas 
ture early; and the cocks are fine looking, hav- 
ing a stately appearance, The fifth toe is a 
characteristic of the Dorkings. To raise this 
breed successfully a good run-way is required on 
clay or gravelly soil. The White Dorkings are 
very good Jayera ; butif they lose in quantity they 
make up in the quality of the eggs produced, 
It is said their eggs average about seven or 
eight to the pound. In the Dorking classes the 
competition at the recent English show was very 
close, this old English breed stil) maintaining ite 
place as supplying the best birds for the table, 
whether pure-bred or crossed with Games or 
Brahmas. 





THE BRAHMAS, 


Perhaps no breed is better entitled to the 
name of the “farmer's fowl” than the Light 
Brahmas, Its merits are everywhere known, 
and its praises are worthily bestowed. It is 
without doubt the first fowl for eggs, chickens 
and flesh; and it is, furthermore, a handsome 
bird, and its docility, together with its inability 
to scale fences, commends it to all poultrymen. 
Especially as a market fowl does the Light 
Brahma excel; its yellow flesh and legs are at- 
tractive to the popular eye. The hen 1s a Wio- 
ter layer, and the chicks are remarkably hardy. 
But there is less in favor of the Dark Brabma, 
as it is less productive and less hardy than the 
Light. It is quite uopopular with poultrymen 
in this country, though in England, as the re- 
port of the recent poultry show says, “‘the im- 
provement has been very great.” 


THE HOUDANS. 


The Houdan holds as high a rank in France 
as the Dorking does in England. Itisa peculiar 
looking, crested fowl, with mottled plumage, a 
good layer of fair-sized eggs; the quality of 
flesh is fine. The fifth toe is alsofuund on this 
breed; and attempts have been made, expecially 
in France, to breed it off, as by many poultry - 
fanciers it is considered an ugly excrescence 
simply. The same may be said of the Dorkings. 
The Houdans are easily reared and fattened, and 
are worthy a more general adoption into the 
poultry-yard of this country. 


THE HAMBURGH, 


This is one of the most useful breeds of fowls: 


the farmer can keep. The hens are excellent 
layers, being accredited with an average of 150 
per annum in the tables, The general color of 
the Golden Spangled 1s a golden or orange- 
yellow, the feathers being tipped with a 
glossy dark brown or blackish point, 
Of the Silver Spangled, the base color of 
the feathers is a silvery white, tinged with 
straw color and maryined witb black. It is said 
that the spangle of the feathers in this breed is 
the most perfect of any. Besides these there is 
the Black Hamburg, with plumage of glossy, 


greenish-black. All these fowls are impatient. 


of continement; and to do their best they need 
extensive runs of clean pasture. They are great 
foragers. They are plump, compact and well- 
formed, and beautifully marked, mature early, 
and their flesh is tender, juicy and of fine 
flavor. 

THE PLYMOUTH ROCK, 

This bird is a great favorite with the farmer, 
since, next to the Light Brahma, there is no 
fowl] that combines so many desirable qualities 
for his use. This fowl is becoming so well 
known as to require but little comment. It isa 
heavy-bodied, plump fowl], cockerels of eight 
months weighing as many pounds, as some have 
reported. The hens are good layers of large 
eggs, varying from white to a reddish brown. 
The pullets are early layers, and the cocks are 
fit for the table at an early age. 

THE ANDALUSIAN. 

The Andalusians are a Spanish fowl, and re- 
semble in ‘figure somewhat the Black Spanish. 
They differ, however, in the color of the plu- 
mage, which vaties from a ligh*, slaty blue to a 
dove color, The carriage ia upright, and the 
tail held very ereot. This bird ig congidered in 
England, where it is more common and admired 
than here, as ranking next to the Dorkings as 4 
table fowl, 





THE BUFF COCHIN. 

The birds of this breed ave well esteemed on 
account of their hardiness and good laying and 
breeding qualities. The Buff Cochin is of a 
light cinnamon color, the cocks having a some- 
what gayer plumage than the hens. Some 
poultry-breeders claim that no fowl is better 
adapted to our changeable climate than this, 
and that they require less care, and pay better 
for their feed in flesh and in quality of eggs than 
most other varieties, The Partridge Cochins are 
beautifully feathered ; color a rich brown with 
darker pencilirgs. There is also a black varie- 
ty that is not often seen except in fanciers’ 
yards. 

THE POLISH. 

For ornamental fowls the Polish—White- 
crested Black, White-crested White, Golden- 
spangled, Bearded-silver and Black—are espe- 
cially desirable. The ground color of the plu- 
mage of the Silver-spangied Polish should be a 
silver white, with black spangles. In the cock 
the hackle feathers are white, edged with black. 
The crest should be full and regular. These 
fowls assume their peculiar characteristics at an 
early age, making them interesting miniature 
fowls for the fancy breeder. They are the oldest 
known variety in Europe. 

THE GAME BANTAM. 


The Bantams are among the most pleasing 
fowls for ornament, being especially the delight 
of the children, The Game Bantam should have 
a bright red plumage and red eyes, denoting 
purity of blood. The hen should be of a rich 
partridge-brown, with red, fawn-colored breast. 
There is, of course, not much profit in these or 
any of the Bantams. 

TOULUUSE GEESE. 


The Toulouse is probably, for all purposes, 
the best breed of geese that we have. They are 
large, sometimes attaining a weight of twenty 
pounds or more. Pairs have been known to 
weigh as much as fifty or sixty pounds, As to 
egg-producing qualities, they are held by some 
to be inferior to the Chinese or P land fowls. 

EAST INDIAN DUCK, 


The Bast Indian duck is also known as the 
Black Labrador, and also the Buenos Ayres duck, 
It is a popular duck in England, but is little 
known here. It has a habit of laying black eggs 
in the first of the season, the coloring matter, 
which consists of an oily pigment that can be 
scraped off, disappearing aftera few eggs are 
laid. The drake is a handsome bird, notwith- 
standing its somber shade, which, however, is 
relieved by purple and green shadings and re- 
flections., The bill 1s also black, with a tinge of 
green, “The duck is very modestly attired in 
plain black.” The flesh of this variety has a 
high, gamey flavor which is so much desired by 
epicures. 

ANTWERP, RUNT AND POUTER PIGEONS. 

The Antwerp pigeon is the carrier or homing 
pigeon, known and valued for its instinctive 
love of its home, to which it returns without 
dielay, even when it is carried hundreds of 
miles away. This kind of pigeon has been 
found of inestimable service for carrying news 
and dispatches in the time of war, as its’ powers 
of flight are enormous, covering as much as a 
thousand miles a day, or, for short distances, 
sixty to seventy miles an hour, or even more 
The Runt is of several kinds, but they are all 
short, stout birds. One variety has its feathers 
sticking out the wrong way; another has 
feathers growing on its feet. There are some 
fanciers who like them, perhaps because of their 
unusual ugliness, The Pouter is both a grace- 
ful and a graceless bird, having a bad habit of 
sporting itself by its vain attempts to seem a 
big bird. It has the curious power of inflating 
its crop to an enormous size, and is fond of do- 
ing this most of the time. In its ordinary con- 
dition it is a large, elegant bird, of upright car- 
riage and of varied coloring, black-blue, yellow 
and red pied. It is quite possible that this habit 
of inflation is used as a means of lightening its 
relative weight in proportion to its bulk as an 
aid in flying. ‘The owl has a purl upon its 
breast, and ix a handsome bird when well 
colored. The colors of this variety are red, 
blue, yellow, black and silver. Some of the 
best colored and handsomely formed owls are 
valued very highly by the fanciers.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


TIMELY NOTES AND SUGGES. 
TIONS. 


PLantinec anv Sow1ne Szeps.—It is a com- 
mon opinion that it is always best to plant or 
sow grain and other seeds just before a rain, 
This opinion is not always correct. The rule 
must vary with circumstances. All seeds, to 
germinate well, must be compactly surrounded 
with earth ; not with clods and crevices, If the 
soil is quite dry, the small clods will tovch the 
seed in a few points only, and when the rain 
comes, the moisture of the soil will scarcely 
proses them. Wait till the rain softens these 
bard lumps, end then the soil will compactly 
enclose them. But, if the soil is already moist 
and yielding, it will be made muddy &nd 





worse with more rain, and the seed should be 
sown before the rain, The farmer must, there-~ 
fore, always exercise his judgment. 

Pure M1rix.—Cows which drink poison will 
give poisonous milk. Pure milk cannot be had 
from cows Which are compelled to drink foul 
water. They should always have pure drink, as 
clear as crystal. They should always breathe 
pure air. Dairy houses must be placed far away 
from foul odors. Sickness is doubtless often 
caused without suspicion from the impurities 
which cows partake of, in drink, food, and bad 
air. 

Omina Macuinery.—Keep all the journal 
boxes cleaned of gum and dirt before oiling, by 
wiping them bright or free from all extraneous 
matter. Sand and dirt often wear out machines 
needlessly. A rag, wet with kerosene, will clean 
them well. Kerosene will prevent rust, and 
cause nuts to be easily screwed. Examine often 
all the parts of mowing machines, farm mills, 
wagons, and buggies. 

CLop CrusHER.—Owners of small farms, who 
cannot afford expensive rollers and pulverizers, 
may make a cheap and useful implement by 
taking three or four slabs (according to their 
size), five feet long, and place them parallel two 
or three inches apart, with the convex sides 
down, and secureing them together by nailing 
strips of plank across the ends with large nails. 
Nail old horse-shoes a foot from each end, for ate 
taching the draft chain, and 1t is ready for use, 
When the ground is dry enough, it will grind 
and mellow the soil, and in connection with suit- 
able barrows, will reduce it to fine pulveriza- 
tion. Asmall piece of scantling nailed at the 
rear edge, parailel with the slabs, will make a 
small stone boat of it, for drawing off any 
stones encountered in the work it is performing. 

Diao1ne Potators.—Henry Ives thinks noth- 
ing more important to successful and easy pota- 
to aigging than keeping the crop perfectly clear 
of weeds. Secondly, be drives a wagon between 
rows, and his men pull up several rows of tops 
clean, and draw them to litter the barnyard for 
future manure. Thirdly, he runs a cultivator 
once between rows, sinkivg the rear teeth well 
into the soil, leaving a narrow ridge, which is 
easily broken up in taking out the tubers with a 
potato hook. The field is left perfectly clean 
and mellow, and Wiuter rye may be immediate- 
ly sown, and give good early soiling next Spring 
or green manure by plowing under, or a crop of 
grain for grinding, and feeding domestic ani- 
mals, worth twice as much as oats. 

WHEAT AFTER CokN.—Early varieties of corn, 
planted thicker than larger kinds, will give us 
heavy crops of grain. They may be harvested 
in time for sowing wheat. If the corn has been 
properly manurej, the ground will be rich 
enough for a good crop of wheat. A long and 
narrow field is best, so that the corn is drawn 
only a short distance to the fence cor- 
ners on each side. If drawn off on a low wagon, 
it may be stood against the feuce without 
any binding. It the field is quite free from 
weeds, an Acme harrow will put it in good con- 
dition. 

Dry Fopper 1n Summer.—The editor of the 
New England Farmer has been experimenting 
with feeding a cow dry hay in the stable in the 
Summer, chiefly with new hay cut in June. 
The cow drinks more water than when fed on 
grass, but gives a satisfactory yield of rich milk. 
Once a week she is allowed to stir her joints 
for an hour or two outside. The stable is cool, 
comfortable, and free from flies. The labor of 
attendance is much less than cutting green food 
daily, or driving to pasture. The manure is 
saved. If the dry fodder is of the best quality, 
there is little difference in the yield of milk 
between green and dry fodder; but as cows are 
usually kept, green food affords most milk. The 
yield of milk is increased by some grain in 
either case, 

Cueap Paint.—We bave met with the fol- 
lowing cheap mode for painting out-door struc- 
tures: Make four gallons of paste of rye flour. 
like the paste used for papering rooms, and 
then mix in one gallon of common oil paint. 
This will cover as much surface as five gallons 
of paint alone. For the second coat, add two 
gallons of oil; and three for the third. These 
three coats will last about as long as three coats 
of oil paint. A good paint for brick is made of 
fresh lime wash and sulphate of zinc. , 

Harp Times.—The Government reports give 
the cost of spirits used in the United States 
at an average yearly of about $800,000,000. 
Is not the payment by our good people of this 
immense sum, without adequate return or re- 
muneration, one cause of the present hard 
times? How many farms would this money 
be sufficient to give perfect tile drainage? Or 
how many handsome barns would it build? Or 
mortgages pay off? Or buy good, new plows, 
harrowa, or harvesting machines for? 

Beans For FreLp CuLTURE.—A Western New 
York farmer says the red kidney is one of the 
best beans for profitable field culture, provided 
it is well cultivated on good land. It wants 
richness of soil, and won’t do on poor, 

Curting Tymorny For Szep.—A good rule is 
to wait uotil the earlier heads of the timothy 
begin to acatter their seeds slightly, Put three 
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sheaves on end, in bunches, and secure them by 


a tight band atound the top. In drawing in, use iS 


a wagon with atight box, to save any sea tterings 
of seed. 

Rewpestne Woop IncomBusTIBLE.— Accord- 
ing to Professor Kedzie (good, sound authority), 
may be accomplished with a wash made of thor- 
oughly skimmed milk, mixed with brine. He 
says it is durable, cheap, water-proof, and good 
for roofs and outbuildings. 

Cuear Foop ror Hoxses.—A manager who 
long had the charge of the horses of a street 
railroad found the best ration to consist of 
equal quantities of bran and corn meal, togeth- 
er with equal weights of hay and straw cut and 
thoroughly moistened. This may be well to re- 
member and act upon by all farmers and others 
who have plenty of straw, which is worth a 
great deal more if kept bright and dry under 
shelter, than if half rotten and weather-beaten 

out of doors.— Cultivator. ; 





VENERABLE TREES. 


Ow Angust 20th, 1856, was blown down the 
famous oak called Charter Oak, a tree which for 
many years was the object of veneration, because 
it was believed that it had been the means of sav- 
ing the charter of the State of Connecticut. The 
Winfarthing Oak in England, now white and 
hollow, measuring some seventy feet in circum- 
ference, and capable of holding in its cavity not 
fewer than thirty persons, was called the Old 
Oak as far back as the days of William the 
Conqueror. What is known as the Saloey Por- 
rest Oak, a really.picturesque ruin, and the ob- 
ject of many pilgrimages, is supposed to be 1,500 
years old. It measures forty-seven feet round 
near the ground, and has a cavity fourteen feet 
eight inches, and is twenty-nine feet in circum- 
ference inside. The Chandos Oak, near South- 
gate, on the grounds of Micheudon House, is 
sixty feet high and eighteen feet three inches in 
diameter. When in full foliage it forms a mag- 
nificent natural canopy, and has the appearance 
of a gigantic tent. In 1788, there fell to the 
ground one of the oldest and most houored trees 
in England. It was called Magdalen Oak, or the 
Great Oak of Oxford. It wascalled the Old Oak 
by way of distinction when Magdalen was 
sounded ; and it was supposed to have been a 
sapling when Alfred the Great founded the uni- 
versity. There was at one time on Mount Etna 
a chestnut tree, which measured 204 feet in cir- 
cumference ; and in the hollow some country 
people contrived to construct a house, in whict 
they lived. There is a yew tree near Staimer, 
called the Oakcrwyke Yew, which is supposed to 
be at least 1,000 years old. It was at this tree 
Henry VIII was iu the habit of meeting Anne 
Boleyn, while she was residing at Staines, and 
within sight of it was signed Engiand’s great 
charter, It measures twenty-seven feet eight 
inches. Remarkable trees are to be found in all 
the old countries, They are numerous in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and Austria. At the site 
of Heliopolis, about seven or eight miles from 
Cairo, Egypt, the traveler is shown a tree, still 
in life, but dreadfully hacked with the knives of 
strangers, where, according to tradition, Joseph 
and Mary and the infant Jesus found a tempo- 
rary resting place. Our own Wellingtonias, 459 
feet high, 60 feet in circumference, a date 
back as far, perhaps, as the days when, ax 
Dr. Lindley puts it, “Samson wag slaying his 
Philistines,” Time would fail, 2lvo, to tell of the 
famuus forests and parks and avenues which 
have commanded the admiration of many gen. 
erations,—L, L. W, in “Brooklyn Eagle.” 








COUNTY FAIRS. 





‘Tue County Agricultural Fairs of New Eng- 
land form one of the most interesting features 
ot our farmi ng life and industry. At this sea- 
son they are breaking out numerously in all of 
the six component states of this section. If 
any exhibition of industry can be regarded as 
characteristic, and for that reason thoroughly 
authentic, it is the one that is moat purely local, 
From these numerous county fairs issue, go to 
speak, fresh rills of intluence from genuine ag- 
ricultural fountains, They correspond to the 
individual towns of which, as distinct integers, 
the state is finally composed, It is the county 
fairs that furnish the foundation for the state 
fairs, while both combine to organize, inspire, 
and sustain the annual exhibition whoee claims 
and professions are co-extensive with New Eng- 
land. It is all one work at the last. The same 
men and elements and evergies reach the sétiie 
result in the end. Let no farmer omit attend- 
ance on his owp county agricultural fair. It is 
the one that comes nesrest to his own farm and 
home. The exhibitors of farm products are his 
own neighbors and friends, with whose means, 
methods, and merits he is more or Jess familiar. 
The competitive spirit is thus a different one 
from that whieh is excited between comparative 
strangers. And, what is best, his own domestic 
life enters directly into the couuty fair, ag it 
never can enter into the larger one,—Mags, 





Her Majesty’s Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCERIVE | == 


PREPARED ONLY BY poe 
The Royal British Company 
——OoF— 
Chemists and Perfumers, 





AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL hdesiejpatoke 


i i Highness the Pri 
—_ Rena mienes Duchess of Roxb 
The Marchionces of Tweedale, The 


r the Toilet ry A Complesion Keeps the skin 
free from disfiguring eruptions. 
Modifies and Seeks swriuiaing, Guaranteed free from 





THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 38 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 


¢2™ Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. ag 
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JGHESTER HOG 
end for de TER H gf this 
famous breed. Also Fowls %, 


B. SILVER, Cleveland, 


J. M. THORBURN & 00., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
° NEW YORK, 
Beg to announce that their Descriptive Priced 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants, 
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__ FOR FLORIS, A SPHETALPY. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Weekes easy and throws a constant 


ea 
— lain Lined and Brase Cylin- 
ders. Is easily set. Is the cheaper and 
Best Force P, in the world for Deep 
or Shallow ya Sle ee ,000 in use. 
Never + y= in Winter. 4 for Cir- 
cular and Prices, giving depth of well. 


MAST, F008 & C0., 


- Sole Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
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CUR i DEAF 
THE 

Pock’s Patent Im: Cushioned Zar Drums 
PERFECTLY R ORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of “~ Natural Dram, Always 

in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
ae, We refer to those using them Send for 
ily ee bets with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
i866 63 Broadway, ¥. Mention this ’ 




















TRAVEL. 





THe CHICAGO «"o 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST AND ROUTE 
SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
tounci Bluffs, 
Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
Gity, Council Bluffs, Omeha and all is West. 
[t is also the 


§ SHORT LINE 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest, 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It is the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR fore between CHICAGO and 


MILWAUK 
on night trains, 
hase on through trains, 


Pa A 
a! 
to sons Ogden, mA. 


If you are goin 
or any point in the West 


Francisco, Portia 
or Northwest, ask the agent.for tickets via the 


eae 


AND 


if you wish t 


meer Agent, 


STATH LINE. 
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siete 13) gl a 
clergymen, and xt to partive traveling to- 
wane ete Bend for | pampe et of information, with cabin 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the folowing named fine Steel ate 
inga and the followy Publications, which 
mnt pot, any win on scot te Ye 


ENGRAVING, 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE WMANOIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. © 
Ritohie, the Engraver. . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 
Bize, 26x40, ohebs dos dedercichahvedes 960 
, “signed by A. H. 
eee *seae- **. Is Ou 


VET 655 \ 
S26 Soe: 


The Same, in ‘Artist's Proof, 


7 pe tk = SCHUYLER 





Size, 16x40... ovecece 10 
EDWIN M, STANTON. ‘fixe. ‘Tex30, oo «100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... ....- 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


BH PAPes, Price... ...0..cccccccscccccccsecscccse 16 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pamos..,...........ssee00e+ eeecces one 





Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be add d to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
peal Beeadwnnr New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

+z Numbers (postame BOT ecvcvccevcesesees + -ee0-88 OO 
398 (9 mos.) (postage fPOC,......00e0000. BBS 
26 a (6 mon.) seccscctteeseee 8 OO 
17 2 (4 moa.) ” 100 
13 @ mos,), 4 15 
4 ad (1 month), ° 30 
2 * (2 weeks), rs eocceooce 20 
1 Number (1 week), SF enengconnenesess 10 
One subscription two years... ..........cccccceeee 500 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

OMS FOMIGEAMGD. 0. -ccrcccvcccccccccscrsscoscccocees uo 
One subscription with two NEw beperine in 

one remittance. . oe 700 
One subscription three ‘years... - 700 
One subscription with three NEW " gubseribers, 

CR GER Mi nasnce cocnteeneecccecannasoneen 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 
One subscription with four NKW ‘subscribers, in 

one remittance, . gooccbense 10 00 
One subseription five years.,..... steps cr etherbesses MO OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart| 

ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universes 
Postal Union #1.U4 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECKIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one a6 inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of ‘THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamys, Payment of 82.70 in addition wil) 
sécuré the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the teme 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

t@” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPENDENT. 

§ "Remittances shoald be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReaisTerep Letrer, The pres 
ent registration system is watually Bye absolute 4 


ollie eer lat fottere whevever 4 reaiuentnd bo wo 
No names ente: on the subscription ke without 

thee SiNCRIBER ns oe thelr sone I hich is outs 
quven on the yethew address Jabel on the ‘iaat pase of 
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Address THE INDEPENDENT. 


P.-O. Bex 2787, New York Vity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTgER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Lypx- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
#1x numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tar 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 


Getperns a4 cats ofipein the rece of pne dyes 
each, or sent (postpaid) to = P.O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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Ploughman, 


Joel McComber’ g Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Pateut Boots and Shoes. I am now mepvfecturing them ona 
with new and improved 
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twantv-tive septa each. The genal price #1 50 
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S.C.% S. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 
FALL AND WINTER 
UNDERWEAR, 
FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


We offer the largest stock of Fall and Winter 
Underwear in America, and guarantee prices the 
lowest by returning the money to purchaser if dis- 
satisfied. Below we quote a few representative bar- 
gains: 

Ladies’ White Merino Vests and Pants, We., Thc. 
$).00 each. 

Ladies’ Scariet Cashmere Vests and Pants, $1.00, 
$1.26, 1.0 each. 

Gentlemen's White Merino Shirts and Drawers, 
50c., Téc., $1.00 each. 

Gentlemen's White all-wool Shirts and Drawers, 
81.25, 81,39 each. 

Gentlemen's Imported Seotch Wool Shirts and 
Drawers, $1.75 each; worth 83.00, 

Gentlemen's Boarlet Cashwere Shirts and Drawers, 
61.26, $1.60, 1.75 each. 

Obildren's White Merino Vests and Pants (sizes, 16 
to #4 inches; price according to size), I6c. to 4c, each. 

Children's White all-wool Vests and Pants (sizes, 
16 to @ inches; price according to size), ic. to $1.00 
each. 

Children's Scariet Cashmere Vests and Pants (sizes, 
2 to M inches; price according to size), 580, to $1.10 
each. 

Boys’ Imported Seotch Wool Shirts and Drawers, 
all sizes, $1.60 cach; worth 62.50. 

In addition to the above we sell all grades of fine 
Imported Underwear at prices below ail competition. 

All prepaid orders delivered free to any pagt cf the 
United States accessible by mail or express. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave. and 19th Street, 


FALL AND WINTER—1685. 


CARHART, 


THE 


CLOTHISR, 


BROADWAY, 
CORNER 


CANAL 8T., 
NEW YORK, 


OFFERS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE 
OITy OF 


MEN'S, YOUTH'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN'S 


CLOTHING, 
BOY’S HATS AND CAPY, 
SHIRTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CHIL- 
DREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


HONEST GOODS. 
PERFECT FIT. 

POPULAR PRICES. 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED. 





Send pars 9c and directions for self-meas- 
= with fashion plate. 

N. B.—This establishment was conducted for 
seventeen years under the trade-mark of BALD- 
WIN the CLOTHIER. The change is in the 
name only, not in ownership or management. 
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Lax Mur Newsnet. 





WM. DORSHEIMER, 


Editor and Proprietor. 





Crisp, Clean, Bright, Newsy! 


If a Republican, read it to post yourself on the doings 
of your political opponents—if a Demociat, read it from 


principle. 


PUBLISHED EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


‘Terms: - - 


- $7.00 per year, 
3.50 for six months, . 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE STAR, 


26 & 28 North Willian’ St., 


ADDRESS, 


NEW YORK. 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


mata se Corner of 14th Street, 
(FACTORIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





WEBER 








PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


secre ale N, 


tree ~ 















CARMEL SOAP, 


MADE OF PURE OLIVE ait, ? 


By 2 MISHION SOULETY in PALESTINE. 


An el t toilet r i is * 
soaps for A Nursery. eeth on ‘air panama 


ABSOLUTELY "PURE. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers and Drugaziste, 


VILLA PAINTS 
For Ovtlde sad lnsie Punting 


Net a New Paint. 
Fifteen Years in Use. 
Made trom Pure Pigments. 
Have More Body, 
Greater Covering Capacity, 
Are More Durable, 
Give Better Satistaction, 
Are Mere Highly Recommended 
Than other paints in common use, 


VILLA PAINTS WEAR EVENLY, and thus po NOT #POT, 
They are the Most Eoonom1caL, and therefore the 


BEST PAINTS. 


Samr le cards, showing nearly forty choice tints, and 


8, with testimonials of the strong- 
est kind, ¢ sent 2n application, 








‘OLIVER JORNSON & 00.” |; 
Sele Manufacturers 
Providence, R. I. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder 1 never varies, A m 
'y kind S. apd coanat be sold in com, petition 


low test, short ht, ae 
ate powders. Sold b- 5-8 — — 





wer FOR SAMPLES 


thuse satisfying 


LINE Nie = 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
a on both sides, form the new PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 18a. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





ean HEATING 


STEAM APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


| WEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Second Mt., Philadeiphia. 
“GasoLiIne For ANy Make MACHINE.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


yNTONS FURN NAcke 


por RANGES & 
wo PALTIMORE HEATERS 


NTON FUR ONLY FCO 


Mos. 


ShaW, Aplin &Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Ontcegus. BOSTON. 
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As ur sh =! 
call ot No. 3 Ferry St, New York. 
, from Sanford M’ t's Co., 36 Hish 8. 
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